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All  Hound  the  Horizon, 

The  (Icatli  of  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  which  occurred  last  Saturday, 
was  not  an  unexpected  event,  lie  has  been 
in  fiiiling  healtli  for  several  years,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  timt  he  was  not  in  suflicient 
heiilth  to  sit  upon  the  Hench  at  the  time  of  the 
first  income  tax  tlecision.  Judge  Jackson  was 
by  no  means  tin  agetl  man,  Itavirtg  latelj'  com¬ 
pleted  his  sixty-iltird  year.  He  was  horn  and 
educated  in  Tennessee,  and  began  to  practice 
law  in  the  South  before  the  wtir.  During  th*i 
war  he  was  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Confed 
eratfc  Government,  resuming  his  profession  at 
the  restoration  of  peace.  He  had  served  in  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  his  State,  in  the  Tennessee 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  United 
States  Senate  before  he  was  made  a  Judge  of 
the  Federal  Circuit  Court  by  President  Cleve¬ 


land.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  President  Harrison,  taking  his  seat 
on  the  day  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  second  inaugu¬ 
ration.  His  health  began  soon  tifter  to  fail, 
necessitating  frequent  absences  from  Washing 
ton.  Judge  Jackson  was  a  man  or'  fine  ability 
and  genial  manners,  greatly  beloved  in  his 
own  city,  and  with  many  friends  wherever 
he  was  known.  Already,  of  course,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  successor  lias  begun  to  be  agitated. 
This  is  doubtless  necessary  in  view  of  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  cases  whieh 
await  the  reassembling  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  claim  of  New  York  State  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  on  that  Bench  is,  of  course,  strongly 
urged;  but  no  one  has  forgotten  the  ill  success 
of  President  Cleveland  with  his  New  "S’ork  ap 
pointnients  last  year,  nor  the  reason  of  it.  Mr. 
Hill,  perhaps,  has  still  to  he  reckoned  with. 

The  meeting  of  the  Catlmlic  Total  Absti¬ 
nence  Society  in  tliis  city  last  we«  k  was  not 
only  a  biilliant,  but  an  important  event.  Es¬ 
pecially  important  and  interesting  was  it  in 
view  of  the  attempts  of  our  present  city  olli- 
cials  to  enforce  the  excise  law.  Although 
e  vt  ry  one  knows  that  almost  the  earliest  success¬ 
ful  temperance  work  was  begun  by  a  Roman 
Catholic— the  admirable  Father  Matthew — the 
general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churcli  is  particularly  favorable  to 
the  consumption  and  stile  of  liiiiior.  This  is 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  largo  number  of 
Irish  Catliolics  engaged  in  the  business,  but 
it  requires  only  small  refiection  to  perceive 
that  Ollier  reasons  prevail  in  the  choice  of  that 
business  than  the  approbation  or  otherwise  of 
the  Church.  It  is  a  business  tlmt  requires 
little  capital,  no  education,  and  small  I'timil 
iarity  with  the  customs  of  the  country,  hence 
it  is  peculiarly  attractive  to  immigrants,  not 
only  Irish,  but  Germtin.  Wliatever  may  have 
be<  n  popular  error  on  the  subject  hitherto, 
the  utterances  of  last  week  Dave  no  ([iiestion 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  the  liquor  ({uestion.  With  no  dis¬ 
senting  voice,  the  assembly  put  itself  on  record 
as  advocating  total  abstinence,  upholding  Mr. 
Roosevelt  iind  bis  colleagues  in  their  execution 
of  the  excise  laws,  and  sternly  re|)reheiidiiig 
the  liquor  trallic.  Tlie  inliitence  of  these  ut 
terances  will  assuredly  be  felt.  Many  of  the 
liquor  ilealers  are,  of  course,  Catiiolic  only  in 
name,  but  some  of  them  are  loyal  to  their 
Cliurch,  and  these  will  take  to  heart  what  was 
said  last  week.  It  is  iiiqiossihle  to  doubt  that 
T:immany  will  feel  to  some  extent  the  influ 
ence  of  the  Convention. 

The  tJeneral  Assembly  of  the  Liberal  wing 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  lately  in 
session  at  Nimes,  has  made  overtures  to  the 
Offici  il  Synod  of  the  Reformer!  (orthodox) 
Church,  with  a  view  to  union.  The  liberals 
are  very  much  fewer  than  the  orthodox, 
but  they  are  exceedingly  active,  and  the 


branch  includes  many  distinguished  scholars. 
The  olrl  Huguenot  Church  of  France  has  of 
late  years  suffered  two  divisions ;  one  on 
political  grounds  and  one  on  dogmatic.  The 
h'ree  Church  differs  from  its  parent  the  Re 
formed  only  in  declining  to  receive  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy,  the  Reformed  being  one  of 
the  five  Established  Churches  of  France.  Both 
are  Presbyterian  in  form  and  conservatively 
Calvinistic  in  doctrine.  The  Liberal  wing  of 
the  Reformed  Church  on  the  contrary  is  still 
a  part  of  that  Church  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
receiving  the  government  subsidy  ;  hut  though 
Presbyterian  and  in  the  main  Calvinistic  it  is 
“advanced”  in  many  matters  of  thought.  It 
is  this  body  which  now  makes  overtures  of 
union  to  the  other  two. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Synod  of 
18D3  (the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years)  the  question  of 
creed  was  very  thoroughly  ventilated.  Nat¬ 
urally,  during  the  long  period  of  repression, 
the  Church  in  general,  though  very  far  from 
indifferent  as  to  doctrines  whieh  had  been  as 
much  a  political  as  a  religions  faith,  had  fallen 
into  a  condition  of  doctrinal  ignorance.  A 
school  of  brilliant  pretichers  had  arisen,  of 
whom  Athannse  Coquerel  w;i8  the  best  known 
outside  of  France,  who  were  very  far  from  or¬ 
thodox.  In  the  Genertil  Synod  convened  by 
Thiers  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  whole 
subject  was  thoroughly  debated,  and  by  no 
means  without  bitterness.  The  Confession  of 
Faith  was  formulated  anew,  on  rigid  Cal¬ 
vinistic  lines,  the  conservatives  being  largely 
in  the  majority,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
carrying  with  them  not  only  a  majority  of 
thinking  people  all  over  the  country,  hut  the 
entire  mass  of  the  unthinking.  The  inevitable 
result  was  a  sjilit  in  the  Church,  though  not 
in  the  eyes  of  Government,  which  recognizes 
in  French  Protestjintism  no  doctrinal  line  of 
cleavage.  The  Free  Church  is  entirely  with 
the  Refornietl  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Lib¬ 
erals.  _ 

While  the  more  advanced  in  both  Re¬ 
formed  and  Free  chiirehes  are  anxious  at 
least  to  meet  the  Liberals  in  conference 
ami  consider  their  overtures,  tlie  majority 
strongly  object  to  such  a  step.  1/ Kylise 
Lihro,  the  organ  of  the  P’ree  Church,  very 
jiidicimisly  deprecates  the  reojiening  of  “the 
sterile  and  impassioned  debates  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  the  Synod  of  1872.”  In 
the  past  <|uarter  century,  having  under  a  Re¬ 
publican  Government  a  freeiloin  never  before 
known,  all  the  wings  of  the  Church  have 
plunged  most  vigorously  into  work.  Missions, 
home  and  foreign,  asylums,  refuges,  work 
aiiiong  prisoners,  the  fallen,  tlie  tempted,  the 
young,  have  been  carried  on  with  marvellous 
devotion  and  success.  It  would  indeed  he  dis¬ 
astrous  if  dogmatic  controversy  should  inter¬ 
rupt  or  check  these  important  undertakings. 
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And  yet  there  are  many  reasons,  especially 
those  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the 
Protestant  Church  to  the  Government,  which 
make  it  desirable  that  union  should,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  be  achieved.  The  proposition  of  the  Lib¬ 
erals  looks  chiefly,  indeed,  toward  these  rela¬ 
tions,  and  not  toward  dogmatic  agreement. 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  Liberals  have 
not  the  same  standing  with  Government  as 
the  Orthodox,  the  Church  being  in  the  mind 
of  Government  one.  The  Official  Synod  (Or¬ 
thodox)  has  a  Permanent  Commission  which 
represents  it  before  (Jovernment ;  the  General 
Assembly  (Liberal)  has  a  Delegation  by  which 
it  may  make  its  wants  known,  but  apparently 
its  standing  is  so  insignificant  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  wing  are  often  sacrificed  without 
promoting  those  of  the  other.  The  Liberal 
proposition  is  that  a  new  body  shall  be  formed, 
a  Corps  Rrpri'seuintif,  composed  of  members  of 
both  wings,  having  no  authority  over  questions 
of  faith,  but  concerned  merely  with  adminis¬ 
trative  ((iiestions,  and  relations  with  the  (Jov¬ 
ernment. 

From  the  American  point  of  view,  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  appear  very  simple,  for  the  only 
differences  between  the  two  wings  are  in  ques¬ 
tions,  not  of  order,  but  of  belief.  Both  are 
Presbyterian  in  order,  as  both  the  “Orthodox” 
and  Unitarian  churches  of  New  England  are 
Congregational  in  order.  In  our  own  country 
the  proposed  Representative  Body  would  have 
no  functions,  but  it  is  otherwise  in  I'rance, 
where  the  Church  is  under  close  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  the  suspicion  with  which  such 
a  paj>er  as  L  Eglise  Libre  looks  upon  the  Lib¬ 
eral  overture.  Granted,  it  says,  that  such  a 
body  is  not  called  to  have  any  doctrinal  opin¬ 
ions,  it  “may  often  be  called  upon  to  deal  with 
the  most  delicate  questions,  which  though 
apparently  only  administrative,  may  none  the 
less  be  of  great  importance  to  the  faith,”  and 
though  it  is  not  easy  for  us  in  our  own  free¬ 
dom  to  appreciate  such  a  possibility,  yet  the 
age-long  sufferings  of  French  Protestants  for 
their  faith  make  it  natural  that  they  should 
be  not  only  tenacious  of  doctrine,  but  suspi¬ 
cious  of  those  who  disagree  with  them. 

The  Conservatives  have  a  certain  ground  for 
suspicion  of  the  Liberals  in  a  recent  action  of 
that  party.  In  isyi,  when  the  (juestion  of  the 
Protestant  Universities  w’as  a  burning  one, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  willingly 
consented  to  the  nomination  of  a  consistorial 
commission  uniting  both  bodies,  on  the  basis 
of  proportional  membership,  to  represent  the 
Church  before  (Jovernment.  The  Liberals  re¬ 
fused  the  proposition  on  the  ground  that  a 
representation  proportionate  to  the  aggregate 
church  membership  would  not  be  fairly  rep¬ 
resentative,  the  Universities  being  liberal  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  this.  That  event 
is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  nature  of  the 
matters  in  which  the  Churi'h  is  subordinate 
to  the  National  CJovernment,  and  as  explain¬ 
ing  the  apprehensions  of  the  Orthodox  bo<ly  in 
the  present  instance.  So  far  the  Liberals  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  ex<-eedingly  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  larger  body,  and  with  reason.  The  Ortho¬ 
dox,  on  the  other  hand,  apj>ear  to  be  some¬ 
what  stubbornly  tenacious  of  their  present 
advantages,  and  hardly  willing  enough  to 
meet  their  brethren  half  way. 

Parliament  opened  on  Monday  last,  and  .Mr. 
Gully,  SjH'aker  of  the  former  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  was  reelected  to  this  office.  This  is  a 
most  interesting  event,  because  5Ir.  (Jully  was 
put  in  office  by  a  Radical  Governn.ent,  and  pre 
cisely  because  he  was  an  out  and  out  Radical, 
whereas  the  present  Parliament  is  I’nionist, 
which  is  to  say.  Conservative,  by  a  larger  ma¬ 
jority  than  has  been  found  in  the  House  of 


Commons  for  sixty  years.  Mr.  (Jully ’s  reelec¬ 
tion  is  therefore  a  strong  tribute  to  his  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  contrary  to  all  British  traditions 
that  a  Speaker  should  be  a  partisan.  This 
tradition  was  deliberately  violated  by  the 
Radicals  in  the  last  Parliament  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Gully,  but  he  himself  was  so  true  to 
the  spirit  of  his  office,  he  showed  himself  so 
far  above  party  bias,  that  the  new  government 
has  delighted  to  honor  him  by  adhering  to  the 
time  honored  custom  of  retaining  the  same 
Speaker  in  office,  whatever  the  politics  of  the 
House,  so  long  as  he  serves  it  fairly  and  faith¬ 
fully.  There  woubl  have  been  justification  for 
abandoning  tradition  in  this  case,  for  Mr. 
Gully  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  office, 
having  been  placed  there  by  the  Radicals  as  a 
desperate  last  resort  but  a  few  weeks  before 
the  fall  of  the  Liberal  ministry.  That  he  was 
unanimously  reelected  is  a  high  tribute  to  his 
character. 

Nothing  of  importance  is  expected  of  Par¬ 
liament  until  after  the  holidays.  The  10th  of 
August  is  j)as8ed,  and  the  British  statesman 
is  before  all  things  a  sportsman.  As  soon  as 
the  necessary  supplies  have  been  voted.  Par 
liament  will  doubtless  take  a  recess,  and 
though  it  will  probably  be  reconvened  in  the 
late  autumn,  the  holidays  will  again  scatter 
its  members.  When  once  it  settles  down  to 
business  there  will  be  no  lack  of  important 
questions.  Prominent  among  them  must  be 
that  of  the  unemployed.  The  heads  of  Toyn 
bee  Hall,  Whitechapel  House,  and  the  other 
East  End  settlements,  have  memorialized  Lor  i 
Salisbury  on  this  subject  in  view  of  his  utter¬ 
ances  at  Bradford  last  spring,  where  he  said 
that  the  question  was  foremost  among  those 
which  need  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

PEN  .lOnTNTJS  AT  MOIIONK. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  !».  Cuylei. 

Lake  Mohosk,  August  S,  189.'). 

The  irrepressible  question  of  grog  selling  is 
at  the  front  again  both  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  throughout  the  State;  for  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  make  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  the 
Sabbath  a  matter  of  “local  option”  in  the  cit 
ies  will  bring  the  question  into  the  next  legis¬ 
lature  to  be  chosen  this  fall.  The  courageous 
course  of  Mr.  Roosevelt — who  has  plenty  of 
Dutch  stubbornness  in  his  noble  ntake-iip — 
has  demonstrated  several  things.  Gne  is  that 
the  Sunday  excise  law  cao  be  enforced.  An¬ 
other  thing  is  that  the  old  Tammany  policy 
of  levying  blac-kmail  on  the  saloons  for  the 
jirivilege  of  Sunday-traffic  never  can  be  tried 
again.  It  is  also  proved  that  a  vast  portion  of 
the  poor  laboring  classes  are  really  glad  to 
have  the  door  of  temptation  closed  on  the  day 
when  the  teinptation  would  be  the  strongest. 
I  honestly  believe  that  on  a  fair  po|>ular  vote 
the  grog  sellers  woubl  be  beaten,  in  spite  of 
the  pressure  from  (Jerman  beer-drinkers  and 
Irish  whiskey  -  bibbers.  That  mischievous 
charlatan  Senator  “Dave”  Hill  (whose  sagac- 
itj'  is  absurdly  over  rated)  has  committed 
himself  to  the  principle  that  lous  ought  to  Iw 
left  nil  ciiforeeil :  and  if  he  ever  is  caught  run 
ning  ft'r  the  Presidency,  it  will  be  a  millstone 
around  his  rasc-ally  neck  that  cannot  be  shaken 
off. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  admiriible  stand 
taken  by  the  Irish  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Societies  at  their  late  Convention  in  New 
York.  For  many  years  I  hfive  known  Father 
J.  M.  Cleary  of  Minneapolis,  the  President  of 
the  “Catholic  T.  A.  Union  of  Arnerii'a.”  He 
is  a  capital  man,  e)f  genuine  courage  and  phil¬ 
anthropy,  and  in  his  perscmal  appearance  re¬ 
minds  me  very  much  of  the  celebrated  Father 
Mathew.  Another  able  advocate  of  the  good 
cause  is  the  bright  witted  Father  Elliott — one 
of  the  “Panlist"  fraternity.  He  once  said  to 
me,  “Archbishofi  Ireland  is  by  all  odds  the 
strongest  man,  mentally  and  morally,  in  our 
hierarchy.”  We  Protestant  temperance  men 


cannot  welcome  too  cordially  the  cooperation 
of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  countrymen  in 
the  battle  with  the  drink-customs  and  the 
dram  shops.  It  is  a  source  of  deep  pain  to 
such  men  as  Ireland  an<l  Father  Malone  that 
such  a  vast  proportion  of  the  grog  sellers  be¬ 
long  to  the  Romish  Church.  The  fight  this 
coming  fall  will  be  a  fierce  one;  and  unless 
unprincipled  bosses  are  allowed  to  control  the 
nominations,  I  trust  that  the  country  districts 
in  this  State  will  send  men  to  Albany  next 
winter  who  will  not  nullify  the  efforts  of  Park 
hurst  and  Roosevelt  to  make  New  York  an 
object  lesson  in  immi<;ipal  government. 

I  envied  the  members  of  The  Evangelist 
excursion  party  their  enjoyment  of  the  recep 
tion  given  them  the  other  evening  by  the 
Presbyterians  in  London.  Those  British  breth¬ 
ren  do  such  things  in  no  half  hearted  style. 
The  man  I  shoubl  have  cared  most  to  see  was 
the  brilliant  author  of  the  “Bonnie  Briar- 
Bush.”  How  has  that  man  managed  to  keep 
his  light  under  his  Liverpool  “bushel”  for  so 
many  years.  Mr.  Watson  is  a  man  of  forty- 
six  years,  and  was  a  fellow  stinlent  of  Dr. 
Stalker  and  Professor  Drummond;  yet  his 
name  was  generally  unknown  until  he  set  fire 
to  his  “briar-bush,”  and  the  sudden  blaze  has 
muile  him  famous  over  all  Christendom.  Some 
of  his  discourses  that  I  have  been  reading  are 
as  brilliant  as  his  book.  May  the  Lord  enable 
him  to  keep  his  head  level  during  his  rapid 
rise  into  a  world  wide  po})ularity! 

When  I  sent  my  last  epistle  from  these  happy 
heights  of  Smiley  land,  I  had  not  learned  the 
sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  dear  friend 
Jlrs.  (JeorgeA.  Pauli  of  Bloomfield.  Last  win 
ter  at  Dr.  Strong’s  Saratoga  Sanitarium  we 
came  to  know  this  gifted  lady  very  intimately. 
Her  busy  pen  was  throwing  off  graceful  arti 
cles  for  the  religious  press  with  most  danger¬ 
ous  rapidity.  We  could  not  but  feel  that  a 
flame  which  burned  with  such  intensity  might 
consume  itself  away  and  exjjire  all  too  soon. 
Our  worst  foreho<ling8  are  already  realized. 
Young,  bright,  beautiful,  with  rare  gifts  and 
a  deep  spiritual  experience — intensified  by  do¬ 
mestic  bereavement— Mrs.  Pauli  was  rapidly 
winning  her  way  into  the  front  rank  of  popu¬ 
lar  authors.  Her  charming  books  for  children 
— the  “Prince  Dimple”  series— fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr  (iladstone,  and  he  pronounced 
them  to  be  the  best  books  for  children  he  had 
ever  seen.  For  the  American  Tract  Society 
she  i>repared  half  a  dozen  volumes— such  as 
“Cradle  Thoughts”  and  the  well  known  “(Jlen 
Cairn  Library”  for  girls. 

For  some  years  she  had  been  suffering  from 
that  malady  so  increasingly  prevalent  among 
our  American  women — nervous  prostration. 
When  it  once  fastens  itself  on  a  ja'rson  of  keen 
intellect,  ardent  emotions,  and  acute  sensibil¬ 
ities.  it  becomes  like  a  fire  in  a  wooden  struc¬ 
ture  fille<l  with  combustibles.  One  of  its  most 
perihms  and  exhausting  symptoms  is  insomnia  ; 
and  no  h\iman  force  can  long  survive  when 
denied  the  recu])eration  of  liealthful  sleej). 
The  departure  of  this  cultured,  lieloved.  and 
remarkably  useful  “handmaid  of  the  Master” 
only  ad<ls  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  those 
wlio  have  found  no  rest  for  toiling  brain  and 
heart  until  (!od  “gave  His  beloved  slee;'"  !  The 
w<)ik8  she  has  left  btdiind  her  becduie  now  all 
the  tmirt'  precious. 

The  tidings  which  we  receive  to  day  from 
Lake  Minnewaska  in  regartl  to  that  noble  vet- 
er:»n  leader  in  our  Presby teri.tn  host,  Justii-e 
William  Strong,  leave  but  slender  hope  for  liis 
ri'covery.  Eighty-seven  such  years  as  his  re¬ 
quire  no  aildition  to  make  a  life  sublime  in  its 
ccmfdeted  beauty  and  majesty  and  spiritual 
fruitfulness.  Most  of  the  ministerial  brethren 
w'ho  have  gladdened  us  here — Bootti,  Holiin- 
son,  Vincent,  Atterbury,  and  others— liave  left 
us.  But  we  look  for  others  of  kindred  spirit; 
Midionk  never  lacks  for  abundant  guests.  The 
late  rains  have  made  itmore  beautiful  thanever. 


August  15,  iSiKl 
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THE  EIIL'KCH  AMI  THE  SEMINAKIEK. 

By  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

3///  Dear  Sir:  You  will  readily  understand 
the  interest  with  which  I  have  followed  re¬ 
cent  discussions  in  our  Church.  What  time  I 
w’as  a  theological  instructor,  the  problems  of 
theological  education  were  constantly  present 
with  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  obvious 
facts  aie  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  sight  just 
at  this  lime. 

1,  The  first  is  that  pastors  easily  lose  interest 
in  the  scholarly  side  of  seminary  work.  This 
is  well  brought  out  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aikman 
in  his  article  of  July  18th.  In  visiting  his 
Alma  Mater,  he  found  something  lacking.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  “an  ellort  to 
make  scholars,  rather  than  ministers.”  The 
conrplaint  is  not  new.  Every  professor  of 
theology  has  probably  heard  it  at  some  time. 
If  Dr.  Aikman  hatl  listened  to  some  of  the 
earlier  graduates  commenting  on  the  seminary 
of  his  time,  he  would  have  hearrl  a  similar 
complaint.  Probably  there  never  was  a  pi'o 
fessor  in  America  more  concerneil  to  conduct 
the  “deep-toned  search  after  Gorl’s  truth,” 
than  the  hrte  Professor  Stowe.  Yet  I  have 
heard  an  old  student  of  his  complain  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stowe  was  too  much  given  to  the  re¬ 
finements  of  exegetical  scholarship. 

2.  This  comlition  of  things  is  to  some  extent 
inevitable.  The  alumnus  of  any  institution  on 
returning  to  it  after  a  long  absence,  has  a 
melancholy  experieiice.  The  old  haunts  are 
changed.  The  old  faces  are  gone.  A  crowd 
of  unsympathetic  youngsters  has  taken  the 
place  once  occupied  by  the  noble  men,  his 
classmates.  The  instructors  have  new  meth 
ods,  and  the  whole  curriculum  shows  a  whole 
list  of  sciences  of  which  he  is  suspicious,  be 
cause  the  school  got  along  well  enough  with¬ 
out  them  in  the  old  day.  If  this  experience  is 
common  to  the  alumni  of  all  institutions,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  when  the  theological 
alumnus  has  it.  He  comes  back  from  a  work 
which  calls  the  affections  peculiarly  into  play. 
In  his  parish  every  one  is  the  object  of  his 
personal  interest.  He  traces  his  spiritual  life 
in  part  back  to  the  inlluences  of  his  seminary, 
and  when  he  visits  the  seminary,  he  (uncon¬ 
sciously,  jierhaps)  expects  to  feel  those  influ¬ 
ences  as  he  felt  them  in  the  earlier  time. 
When  he  finds  change,  he  is  disa]ipointed,  and 
in  his  affection  for  the  ohl,  he  distrusts  the 
new.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  earnest  ajid  devoted 
men  who  ever  taught  in  o»ir  Church.  If  :iny 
teat  hers  ever  sought  the  truth  and  its  “adap¬ 
tation  to  heart  and  life,”  if  any  ever  made  the 
“  whole  souled  effort  to  make  men  able  to 
bring  it  near  to  other  men,”  these  were  tin' 
men;  Thomas  E.  Thomas,  Henry  Smith, 
Zephaniah  Humphrey.  James  Eidls,  and 
Llewellyn  J.  Evans.  Yet  when  these  meii 
were  in  their  chairs,  alumni  of  Lane  who  had 
been  pupils  of  Peecher  an<l  Stowe  would  come 
back  and  comjilain  iilmost  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Aikman — aliiiniil  iiiiiis  tiacsi. 

:5.  Resides  the  men  1  have  named,  (now 
gone  to  tlu'ir  rew;ird).  I  hiive  known  many 
theological  teatdiers.  I  <lo  not  believe  it  c.an 
be  said  of  one  of  them  that  he  h.as  an  over 
mastering  interest  in  making  scholars  rather 
than  jireachers,  or  that  he  regjirds  scholars!) i]) 
as  an  end  in  itself.  .iMl  of  them  agree,  so  far 
as  1  know,  in  accepting  the  very  obv!<ins  prin¬ 
ciples  by  wliich  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  has 
be(>n  guiiled  from  tht*  beiuning,  namely,  that 
ministers  should  have  a  comjietent  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  in  thi'  origin:iI  langiuiges,  of 
the  stand.-ird  works  in  divinity,  of  the  history 
of  the  Church,  and  of  the  ;irt  of  [in'.aching. 
To  impart  this  comj)‘-tent  knoivh'dge  is  the 
supreme  d^sire  of  evt-ry  theological  instructor 
r)f  my  acrjuaintance.  What  the  pastor  does  not 


always  appreciate  is  that  the  professor  is  likely 
to  have  a  better  definition  of  competent  knowl¬ 
edge  than  any  one  else  can  have.  This  is  just 
because  it  is  the  professor’s  business  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  progress  in  his  own  science. 
What  was  a  competent  knowledge  forty  years 
ago  could  not  be  so  described  at  the  present 
day.  Perhaps  the  professor  has  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  where  lack  of  training  leads 
to  failure  in  the  pastorate.  Among  my  own 
pupils  I  am  sure  the  most  successful  pastors 
are  the  men  who  ranketl  best  as  scholars  when 
in  the  seminary. 

4.  It  is  in  vain  to  decry  tendencies  which 
are  common  to  all  the  sciences.  Such  ten- 
<lencies  must  show  themselves  in  theological 
science  as  in  any  other.  The  tendency  of  to¬ 
day  is  towartl  specialism.  The  fiehl  of  the¬ 
ological  investigation  has  enlarged  so  much 
that  no  man  can  master  more  than  a  small 
part  of  it  This  fact  puts  a  double  burden  on 
the  theological  seminary.  On  the  one  side, 
it  makes  the  enlargement  of  the  Faculty  a 
necessity,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  Faculty  is  to 
consist  of  genuine  masters.  It  is  not  enough 
here  to  say  we  need  only  a  man  who  can  give 
the  students  as  much  as  they  can  take.  In 
one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  seminaries  (per¬ 
haps  in  others)  all  the  students  form  one 
class.  The  three  years’  course  is  pursued  in 
a  certain  order.  Each  year  one-thinl  of  the 
class  graduates,  and  the  new  men  who  enter 
begin  at  the  point  at  which  the  class  is  then 
studying.  By  a  little  effort  and  the  judicious 
use  of  the  same  text- books  year  after  year,  one 
professor  would  be  able  to  man  the  iiistitu 
tion,  two  would  be  an  adequate  faculty.  Why 
should  our  seminaries  insist  on  having  five, 
six,  seven,  or  more  instructors?  The  only  rea 
son  that  can  be  given  is  that  they  need  special¬ 
ists— men  thoroughly  up  to  the  times,  men 
who  keep  in  living  contact  with  a  growing  sci' 
ence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
seminaries  to  furnish  opportunity  for  speidal 
study  to  those  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  The  whole  trend  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  adapt  itself  to  the  various  capaci 
ties  of  students.  How  far  this  is  in  place  in 
the  college  we  need  not  discuss  here  It  is  in 
place  in  the  technical  school.  In  the  theologi¬ 
cal  school  it  amoimts  to  this:  In  a  particular 
class  some  will  advance  much  further  in  exe¬ 
gesis  or  history  than  others,  if  only  they  can 
have  the  opportunity.  The;/  oni/lit  to  hare  the 
o/)po/-(//u(7//— that  is  what  Die  seminaries  mei»n 
when  they  offer  optional  courses.  They  may, 
of  course,  make  a  ])rofessor  or  two.  Hut  it  is 
a  strange  complaint  to  utter— that  our  minis¬ 
ters  sometimes  get  into  professorships— when 
we  all  see  how  few  ministers  are  found  in  our 
college  faculties  as  compared  with  former  days 
That  the  tendency  is  here  to  stay  must  t)e  evi- 
<lent.  Princeton  ami  McCormick  offer  the 
spi'cial  courses  an<l  enlarge  their  faculties  ac¬ 
cordingly.  As  yet,  I  believe  no  one  has  wor 
ried  over  thm'r  effort  to  make  scholars  rather 
thill]  ministers. 

.“).  The  spiritual  preparation  for  the  ministry 
<•a^not  be  given  by  any  institution.  Here, 
iilso.  we  iire  apt  to  imike  impossible  demands 
of  the  semimiry.  For  one  thing,  wi>  underrate 
the  iictuiil  influences  of  the  chiss  room.  “The 
kingdom  of  Cod  (amieth  not  with  observiition.  ” 
Miiny  a  life  Inis  been  reconsecrated  to  (!od 
within  the  Wiills  of  our  semiiiiiries.  Hut  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  these  experiences  are 
not  revciiled  to  the  Ciisual  observer.  The  in¬ 
structor,  moreover,  can  do  little  to  promote 
tliem.  The  most  ttnit  he  ciin  do  is  to  cimduct 
his  classes  with  thoroughness,  honesty,  candor, 
and,  “as  in  the  sight  of  Coil.”  The  endeavor 
to  ilo  more,  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  stii 
dents,  is  not  generally  successful.  No  doubt 
the  student  needs  ((uickening — who  of  us  does 
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not?  But  in  the  sense  in  which  we  desire  it 
for  him,  he  is  not  likely  to  get  it  until  he  gets 
into  his  work.  Then,  when  the  burden  of 
souls  rests  upon  him,  he  will  cry  for  help 
more  earnestly  than  he  can  be  expected 
to  cry  now.  It  is  in  this,  as  in  pastoral  work, 
expeiience  teaches.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  Dr.  Aiknian’s  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  superior  practical  value  of  his 
seminary  in  the  old  days  was  got,  not  because 
the  seminary  classes  were  differently  con¬ 
ducted,  but  because  he  was  actually  engaged 
in  city  mission  work.  It  would  be  fair  to  ask 
whether,  in  the  visits  he  made  later,  he  took 
as  much  pains  to  visit  the  students  at  work  in 
their  mission  stations  as  he  did  to  visit  the 
classes  in  Assyriology  and  Sanscrit  Literature. 
By  the  way,  does  any  Prebbyterian  seminary 
offer  a  course  in  Sansi^rit  Literature? 

I  call  attention  to  these  very  obvious  projiosi- 
tions  because  I  believe  they  account  for  a  large 
part  of  the  uneasiness  in  the  (Jhurch. 


WHK  II  IS  WHHTi  ; 

By  Hev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

After  a  rather  laborious  d.iy,  it  seemed  as 
though  it  would  be  a  pleasant  ending  off  to 
drop  into  the  University  Club  and  look  over 
the  magazines  and  illustrated  papers  of  the 
week.  The  watch  indicated  about  eleven,  but 
even  that  fact  was  in  favor  of  the  move,  for 
the  club  would  be  deserted  at  that  hour,  ami 
one  could  ijuiet  down  nicely  for  the  night.  It 
took  but  a  moment  to  suit  the  action  to  the 
thought,  and  to  settle  down  in  a  great,  com¬ 
fortable  library  chair,  with  Life,  Punch,  and 
the  Reveu  des  Deux  Mondes  spreail  out  under 
the  shaded  study  lamps.  Nut  a  noise  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  scholastic  halls,  save  the  miiflled 
tread  of  the  obsequious  attendants.  It  was 
bliss  to  be  thus  alone  in  a  place  where  literary 
scales  were  the  only  ones  used  for  sizing  up 
things. 

But  hark  !  The  outer  door  certainly  swings 
open.  .Some  one  else  projioses  to  share  the 
midnight  oil.  A  well  built,  florid,  portly, 
young  barrister  comes  tramping  up  the  hall, 
whistling  a  hunting  song,  and  followed  by  an 
equally  dignified  and  clean  mastiff.  Hanging 
up  his  coat  an<l  hat,  the  late  arrival  picks  out 
another  lounging  place,  his  companion  taking 
a  position  at  his  feet  on  a  rug,  with  his  nose 
flat  oil  the  carpet,  but  this  eyes  revolving  to 
all  jioints  of  the  (auupass,  while  his  master 
gives  an  order  to  Thomas.  It  wont  do  to  lie 
unsocial,  so  a  question  is  put  to  the  newcomer 
as  to  whether  he  ha<l  noticed  the  amusing  pic¬ 
ture  of  Bishop  (Jullem  in  the  last  “Life.” 

“Well,”  said  he,  “you  know  I’m  deeply  in- 
teiested  in  religion,  and  I  don’t  like  such 
caricatures  of  (rhurch  matters.  I’m  a  Catholic 
Anglican,  and  I  propose  to  stand  by  our  bishop 
and  every  other  rc'al  bishop  in  the  world.” 

It  had  so  ha[i|iened  that  (doming  up  from 
New  York  a  f(‘W  evenings  before,  in  a  crowded 
sh*eping-car,  the  other  occujiant  of  the  section 
had  turneil  out  to  be  one  of  Archbishop  Cor¬ 
rigan’s  pri<  sts.  He  was  iiiclineil  to  be  social, 
and  sail!  this  among  other  things: 

“If  you  iire  a  Presbyterian,  I  want  to  say 
that  there  is  more  similarity  between  Presby¬ 
terians  and  Catholics  than  any  other  religious 
hollies.  5’’our  doctrine  is  all  right,  your  sac 
ramental  views  are  sound,  and  the  authority 
of  your  Ceneral  Assembly  is  something  to  bo 
envied.  I  doubt  whether  even  our  Councils 
could  Ciiiry  ji  matter  through  quite  as  clean 
cut  as  you  do.  They  have  no  real  a[iostoliu 
succession  We  res|iect  the  Presbyterian 
Chun  h,  severe  on  the  Pope  as  it  is.  The  only 
thing  th.it  you  need  is  the  direct  succ<‘ssion 
from  St.  Peter.  I  think  you  will  all  see  it  some 
day  and  come  in  with  us.  We  c.ari  work  won¬ 
ders  ill  this  land  together.  As  for  these  Epis- 
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copalians,  I’ve  no  patience  with  them.  Their 
earnest  men  feel  and  an<l  show  it.  Their 
only  strength  to-day  is  in  aping  us,  and  we 
can  cast  out  the  net  and  land  as  many  of 
them  as  we  can  use  any  day  ” 

But  to  return  now  to  the  Club.  The  carica¬ 
ture  in  “Life”  of  Bishop  (Jullem,  ie<l  the  bar¬ 
rister  to  tell  how  he  loathed  the  nuder  fashiona- 
Ide  Episcopal  churches  because  they  were 
hollow  and  the  liveried  lackies  of  wealth  and 
style.  In  his  judgment,  the  Catholic  i)arty  in 
the  Church  was  the  true  earthly  hotly  of  the 
Lord.  The  Romans,  as  he  called  them,  were 
simply  an  Italian  schism.  In  England  and  in 
this  country  people  were  beginning  to  see  how 
they  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Reforniation,  and  were  slowly  retiirningto 
Church  ideas  as  they  were  before  they  were 
perverted  by  a  so  -  called  Protestantism. 
Romanists  are  latter  day  schismatics,  as 
Bishop  Coxe  has  conclusively  shown!  Pres¬ 
byterians  are  all  right,  except  this  one  matter 
of  the  historic  episcopate,  and  it  looks  as 
though  in  time  that  could  be  arranged  by  us. 
He  added  that  the  absolute  essentials  for  a  New 
Testament  Church  were  a  true  bishop,  prop¬ 
erly  to  empower  a  sacramental  celebrant,  and 
the  constant  legal  administration  of  the  holy 
communion,  with  vestments,  incense,  and  so 
forth,  to  the  faithful.  The  Roman  Church 
does  not  furnish  this,  because  it  is  schismatic. 
HV  are  the  true  Church.  Comparing  these 
two  views,  one  is  inclined  to  ask.  Which  is 
Which? 

Up  to  this  time  the  mastiff,  who.  by  the 
way,  was  called  “Bishop”  by  his  master,  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  interview.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  talk  closed,  he  slowlj-  arose, 
stretched  himself,  and  yawned.  He  then  made 
towards  the  easy  chair  occupied  hy  the  Pres¬ 
byterian.  He  made  no  bones  of  mounting  up 
into  it  and  unceremoniously  squeezing  the  oc 
cupant.  Efforts  to  dislodge  liim  appeared 
vain.  His  owner  I'alled,  “(Jood  Bishop,  5011 
must  not  be  rude.”  But  still  the  great,  lazy, 
hulking  fellow  would  not  give  up,  till  to 
avoid  a  scene,  the  Presbyterian  quietly  with 
drew  and  took  a  little  cane-bottom  stool,  that 
no  one  seeme<1  to  want.  Bishop  coiled  himself 
up  in  the  sedalia,  and  immediately  fell  asleep. 
He  had  forced  out  a  Presbyterianism  that  di<l 
not  care  whether  it  sat  on  cushions  stuffed  by 
a  Polycarp,  or  an  Athanasius,  «ir  a  Lyman  Ab 
bott,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  didn’t  spend 
much  time  in  sitting,  any  waj',  hut  proposed, 
having  done  ail  things,  to  stand.  It  seeme<l 
appropriate  to  nail  a  card  over  the  sleeping 
Bishop,  reading : 

“  K/i-err  roir  Ki  iar 
lih'Trm  ri/V  Kornuift 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  managers  was  held  at  the  Bible  House, 
August  1st,  T.  A.  Brouwer,  E.sq.,  in  the 
chair.  After  Secretary  McLean  had  offered 
prayer,  the  reciuests  presented  relating  to  the 
Society’s  work  included  one  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Buie  version  of  the  four  (Jospels, 
made  by  the  late  Ur  (lood,  with  information 
about  translations  of  parts  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  in  Benga,  which  need  revision  before 
they  will  be  ready  for  the  jtress  ;  and  letters 
from  various  correspondents,  including  Mr. 
Carrington  of  Siam,  with  an  account  of  a  tour 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bangphakong.  where  no 
books  of  the  Bible  had  ever  before  been  offered 
for  sale;  from  Mr.  Loomis  of  Japan,  reporting 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  dis¬ 
tributing  several  thousand  copies  of  the  Cos- 
pel  among  the  police  of  Tokyo;  from  Mr. 
Hykes,  repotting  a  greatly  increased  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Scriptures  in  China  daring  the  past  six 
months;  from  Dr.  Bingham  of  Honolulu, 
with  a  remittance  of  fifty  dollars  for  perfect¬ 
ing  the  plates  of  the  Cilbertese  Bible.  The 
issues  from  the  Bible  House  in  July  were69,7*.J7 
volumes ;  issues  since  April  1st,  322,998. 


A  WEEK  IN  OEOKCIAN  BAY. 

Bv  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris,  D.D. 

Two  days  of  heavy  gale,  one  day  of  rest  at 
the  Canadian  tower  of  Collingwood,  two  days 
of  fog  and  smoke  (from  forest  fires  on  Mani- 
toulin  Island),  one  gloroius  afternoon  of  vision 
ttpon  vision  of  wondrously  beautiful  scenery,  a 
collision  afterwards  in  the  dense  mist  (happily 
not  disastrous),  and  an  hour  or  so  aground, 
by  way  of  variety— these  tell  the  story  of  the 
week. 

But  such  a  gale,  v\-ith  its  pitching  and  roll¬ 
ing  of  the  ship,  with  sudden  loss  of  appetite 
and  other  like  phenomena,  is  very  rarely 
known  here  in  the  summer  months,  and  one 
might  make  the  journey  year  after  year  with¬ 
out  encountering  such  disagreeableness.  The 
extreme  drought  of  the  year  explains  the 
smoky  atmosphere  which  is  now  sweeping  from 
both  the  wooded  islands  and  even  the  main¬ 
lands  of  Michigan,  over  the  wide  waters  of 
this  inland  sea.  But  for  these  two  incidental 
causes  we  would  have  made  our  return  from 
Collingwood  (which  is  a  terminus  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  Railway,  and  a  ph-asant  town, 
with  a  decidedly  Scotch  or  English  cast)  by¬ 
way  of  Parry  Sound  and  Byng  Inlet,  through 
the  multitude  of  islands  on  the  northern  shore 
of  this  remarkable  bay — itself  an  offspring  of 
our  Lake  Huron,  and  almost  as  large  as  its 
parent.  But  as  it  was,  we  saw  enough  to  jus 
tify  the  statement  that  the  (ieorgian  Bay  is 
the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
twenty  times  over,  and  constitutes,  all  in  all, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  on  the  con 
tinent  for  the  tourist  who  is  anxious  to  escape 
the  routine  of  ordinary  travel.  Islands  by  the 
hundred,  for  the  most  part  densely  wooded  ; 
deep  channels,  often  narrow  and  tortuous; 
here  and  there  a  fishing  village  or  lumbering 
mill;  an  occasional  gull  or  hawk,  or  eagle 
overhead;  and  the  blue  waters  every w-here,  as 
yet  uncontaminated  by  civilization— these  all, 
seen  hour  by  hour,  and  even  day  after  day,  as 
one  traverses  the  five  hundred  miles,  nearly, 
between  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Bay.  make  up  in  the  aggregate  a  picture 
of  nature  which  it  would  be  worth  going  over 
many  a  league,  and  facing  a  possible  storm  or 
two,  to  behold.  1  would  not  like  to  make  the 
journey  again  this  season,  with  my  present 
sense  of  oisappointment,  but  some  year,  oh, 
some  year! 

The  residents  upon  the  shores  of  this  lake 
(for  it  is  of  itself  a  lake  quite  as  large  as  On¬ 
tario  or  Erie)  are,  for  the  most  part,  Scotch  or 
English,  or  their  descendants.  On  Manitoulin 
Island,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  Long  Island, 
and  will  some  day  possibly  be  quite  as  produc 
tive,  there  are  growing  towns,  such  as  Owen 
Sound  and  (lore  Bay,  the  latter  the  judicdal 
seat  of  the  island  ;  and  hack  of  them  an  ex 
tensive  agricultural  interest  has  already  been 
developed.  On  the  mainland  north,  the  Bruce 
and  other  copper  mines,  an<l  the  extensive 
mines  of  nickle  (from  which  a  large  proportion 
of  our  nickle  coins  come  in  their  crude  state), 
constitute  an  important  bran<-h  of  industry. 
But  lumbering  and  fishing  seem  still  to  be  the 
chief  occupations ;  an<l  it  was  an  interesting 
sight  tti  see  the  vast  (quantities  of  the  finest 
trout  and  whitefish  caught  here,  and  packed 
in  ice  to  be  sent  away  from  this  distant  region 
to  Toriuito,  to  Buffalo,  and  even  to  New  York. 
But  even  here,  as  in  our  other  great  lakes, 
the  fish  8U|»qdy  is  already  growing  scant,  and 
unless  (lovernment  jirotection,  both  Canadian 
and  American,  can  be  invoked,  and  artificial 
production  more  extensively  carried  on,  the 
dinner  tables  of  our  eastern  citizens  will  soon 
cease  to  be  garnished,  as  now,  with  this  valu 
able  article  of  diet.  And  if,  indeed,  fish  be  the 
best  brain  food,  as  is  alleged,  vv-ho  can  tell 
into  what  depths  of  dullness  the  eastern  mind 
may  then  fall ' 


The  Indian  is  everywhere.  At  some  points 
there  are  Government  reservations,  where 
farming  is  carried  on,  and  some  measure  of 
civilization  is  attained.  Lumbering  and  fish¬ 
ing  furnish  empolyment  for  some  Indians,  but 
many  led  an  idle  and  worthless  life,  camping 
here  and  there,  and  depending  chiefly  on  such 
supplies  as  the  gun  or  the  net  may  furnish. 
We  noted  some  illustrations  of  this  wild,  no¬ 
madic  life,  one  which  nas  worthy  of  a  painter. 
As  our  vessel  was  passing  along  a  large,  unin¬ 
habited  island,  a  huge  mass  of  rock  lifted  high 
abov'e  the  surface  of  the  waters  we  saw  in  a 
little  crevice,  or  break,  w-here  a  few  bushes 
and  small  trees  had  found  footing,  an  Indian 
family  encamped  for  the  night.  The  man 
and  a  boy  were  just  landing  from  their  log 
canoe;  the  squaw,  pa  oose  in  arms,  was 
watching  a  fire  just  kindled  on  the  rock,  and 
preparing  for  the  evening  meal.  One  or  two 
other  children  were  standing  near;  and  close 
by  an  old  sail  had  been  stretched  npon  poles 
as  a  protection  from  the  threatening  storm. 
And  in  that  little  cranny,  miles  from  every 
other  human  being,  and  with  apparently  no 
other  provision  for  comfort,  this  uncivilized 
household  was  expecting  to  spend  one,  and 
perhaps  many  nights  in  a  condition  of  loneli 
ness  and  destitution  of  which  we  can  have  but 
very  slight  conception. 

One  cannot  traverse  a  region  like  this  with¬ 
out  having  his  mind  filled  with  queries  as  to 
its  future.  A  century  or  two  hence  this  vast 
bay  will  be  inhabited  on  either  shore.  The 
Indian  and  the  wild  beast  will  disappear. 
These  fishing  and  lamhering  villages  will  be¬ 
come  large  towns ;  and  the  present  towns  will 
be  transformed  into  cities,  full  of  life  and  in 
dustry.  These  islands  will  become  pleasure 
resorts,  and  cottages  and  villas  will  grace 
them  at  many  a  pleasant  point  of  vision.  But 
who  can  foretell  the  mental  and  mural  condi¬ 
tions.  the  mental  and  moral  developments  that 
must  accompany,  and,  in  a  sense,  determine 
these  physical  changes  !  All  Canada,  indeed, 
is  to  us  just  now  a  largely  unknown  land,  ex¬ 
cept  in  its  more  easterly  divisions,  and  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  to  our  perception  veiy  vague  and 
uncertain.  But  here  at  my  side  at  the  table 
sits  a  gentleman,  evidently  intelligent  and  well 
informed,  who  isreturning  rut  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
to  his  home  in  Winnepeg.  a  thousand  mlies 
away  in  Manitoba.  He  believes  tlntt  that  dis¬ 
tant  region  will  yet  become  one  of  the  largest 
granaries  in  the  world ;  he  prophesies  that 
within  a  few  decades  Manitoba  will  grow  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  influential 
among  the  British  provinces  on  this  vast  con¬ 
tinent  of  ours.  And  who,  that  has  noted  the 
changes  of  the  present  century  on  our  side  of 
the  line  would  venture  to  pronounce  the 
qirophecy  vain’f 

It  is  pleasant  to  receive  assurances  from  in¬ 
telligent  witnesses  on  the  ground,  on  the  great 
benefits  that  are  already  flowing  from  the  re 
cent  union  and  consolidation  of  the  various 
branches  of  Presbj  terianism,  and  alsoof  Meth 
odism,  in  Canada.  A  good  Methodist  brother 
from  Toronto  assures  me  that  in  conserqiience 
of  such  union,  with  bettrr  utilization  of  re¬ 
sources  and  harmony  of  action,  the  member¬ 
ship  of  that  denomination  has  nearly  doubled 
within  the  past  ten  years,  and  I  am  assured  that 
Canadian  Presbyterianism,  sin.-^e  it  dared  to 
become  one  Church  instead  of  several  conflict¬ 
ing  bodies,  has  increased  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion.  Evangelical  religion,  it  is  said, 
lias  received  a  new  inipetus  and  gained  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  throughout  Canada,  as  a  result  of 
such  consolidation  of  the  once  divided  sects. 
Is  there  not  here  a  lesson  for  us  on  our  side  of 
the  line?  Would  not  the  same  principle  of 
brotherly  toleration,  the  ignoring  or  endurance 
of  minor  differences,  the  concentration  of  in¬ 
terest  around  the  gieat  things  in  whi(  h  we  are 
consciously  agreed,  give  a  new  impetus  to 
evangelical  religion  here  also,  and  lift  the 
common  Gospel  and  kingdom  into  some  new 
altitude  of  beauty  and  of  power? 


AiiKust  15,'  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  TRAMP  THROIJRH  WIRTiiNSHiRE. 

By  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Presl.yterian  Pilgrims 
to  Wigtonshire  as  reported  in  The  Evangelist, 
recalls  to  me  my  own  delightful  experience  in 
this  section  of  Scotland.  Stranran,  the  ex¬ 
treme  southwestern  port,  is  old  stamping 
ground  to  me.  It  is  a  quaint  little  town  sel 
dom  visited  by  tourists  until  lately,  since  the 
route  across  the  channel  from  Larne  to  this 
place  began  to  bo  so  popular. 

Three  years  ago,  when  I  was  here  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  visit,  my  host  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
courteous  S»otchmen  I  ever  knew,  organized 
a  little  party  of  ministers  and  elders,  and  act 
ing  as  our  guide,  conducted  us  over  the  more 
famous  part  of  this  country.  The  whole  of 
Gallow-ay  is  strewn  with  ancient  ruins  and 
relics.  Perhaps  no  section  of  Scotland  can 
boast  of  more  places  of  historic  interest.  So 
fully  is  this  realized  that  an  arclueological 
society  has  been  fornie.l  by  the  prominent 
citizens  of  this  locality  and  large  sums  are  ex¬ 
pended  annually  on  the  work  of  excavation  and 
preservation. 

Whithorn  and  Wigton  form  the  chief  centers 
of  intt  rest,  and  it  was  in  and  about  these  two 
places  that  we  spent  most  of  our  time  that 
day.  Whithorn,  situated  on  the  hirth  of  Sol 
way,  was  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in  Scot¬ 
land,  St.  Ninian  having  crossed  over  from 
England  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Piets 
here  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth.  Down  by  the  beach, 
on  a  hill  which  rendered  it  visible  for  some 
distance  seaward,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  old¬ 
est  chur.  h  in  Scotland.  The  roof  is  gone,  but 
three  of  the  walls  still  remain  standing,  and 
the  interior,  while  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
decay,  is  sudiciently  jireserveil  to  enable  one 
to  locate  the  jdace  where  the  altar  stood,  and 
to  judge  of  the  other  aiipointments  of  the 
building.  The  church  was  painted  white,  a 
fact  which  added  1 1  the  prominence  it  jire- 
sented  at  sea,  and  served  to  give  the  place  the 
name  of  (Utudidit  Cusii  with  the  Romans,  and 
Whithorn  with  the  English. 

There  are  two  other  points  of  interest  in 
Whithorn— an  old  priory  ilating  back  to  the 
twelfth  century  ami  the  cave  of  St.  Ninian 
The  latter  is  a  natural  recess  in  a  huge  rm  k, 
which  ova  rhangs  the  shore,  now  enclosed  with 
an  iron  grating,  and  Jealously  guarded  by  the 
Arclueological  SociiUy.  It  was  here  that  .St. 
Ninian  first  made  his  home  upon  landing  on 
the  shores  of  Scotland.  Within  the  cave  are 
various  relics  of  this  saint’s  sojourn— crosses 
rudely  cut  into  the  lo.  k,  boulders  converted 
into  fonts  for  holy'  water,  so  placed  as  to 
catch  the  droppings  which  came  through  crev¬ 
ices  in  the  rock  above,  a  kneeling  stool,  upon 
which  the  prelate  probably  carrieil  on  his  de¬ 
votions,  and  other  ecjually  interesting  articles. 
Even  nov»,  it  is  a  lonely  spot,  away  from  every¬ 
body  and  from  everything  but  the  sea,  ami  in 
those  days  must  have  been  peculiarly  suitable 
for  the  hiding  place  of  an  ascetic,  like  St 
Ninian. 

Interesting  as  Whithorn  was  to  me,  Wigton 
interesteil  me  even  more.  Its  history  does 
not  carry  one  as  many'  centuries  back  as  that 
of  Whithorn,  but  it  calls  up  events  and  char 
acters  which  appeal  with  greater  tenderness 
and  directness  to  the  heart  of  a  Protestant. 
It  was  here  that  the  persecution  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  was  the  bitterest.  The  people  of 
Galloway— the  name  then  applied  to  the  whole 
of  this  country—  proved  the  most  jiersistent  and 
stubborn  adherents  of  their  faith,  and  their 
stout  resistance  provoked  from  their  enemies 
the  most  cruel  mode  of  punishment.  A  monu 
ment  has  been  erected  by  the  people  of  the 
village  to  commemorate  the  heroism  of  these 
ancestors  The  structure  in  itself  a  tine  one, 
is  made  the  more  imposing  by  it.-'  magnificent 


location.  It  stands  upon  an  eminence  just  ] 
outside  the  town,  overlooking  the  Solway  and 
the  stretch  of  hills  beyond.  Chief  among  the 
martyrs  whom  it  honors  were  two  women, 
Margaret  Wilson  and  Margaret  McLacklan, 
the  one  an  aged  saint,  the  other  the  “maiden 
martyr  of  Scotlaml.”  Every  one  knows  the 
story  of  their  death.  They  sullered  martyr¬ 
dom  by  drowning,  having  been  tied  to  a  stake 
in  the  river  Bladnoch,  a  triluitary  of  the  Sol¬ 
way,  and  kept  there  till  the  tide  gradually 
rose  and  covered  them.  The  spot  where  they 
came  to  this  sad  and  pathetic  end,  is  marked 
by  a  stake  now  standing  in  the  marsh  which 
forms  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  stream  having 
changed  its  course  since  the  time  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

On  the  way  from  the  monument  to  this 
sacred  spot  the  graveyard  is  passed  where  the 
bodies  of  these  two  noble  women  rest.  It  is  a 
plain  burying  ground  atljoining  the  parish 
church,  the  foot  entrance  to  which  is  a  rude 
stile,  guarded  by  two  yew  trees  that  stand 
like  stern  and  solemn  sentinels  at  its  gate. 
The  plot  which  holds  the  sacreil  dust  is  near 
the  center  of  the  church  yard,  an  enclosure 
not  ir.ore  than  ten  feet  long  by  eight  feet  in 
width,  surrounded  by  an  iron  fcni'e  which 
long  since  lost  its  perpendicularity,  and  is 
well  nigh  hi<lden  from  sight  by  the  briers 
which  have  overgrown  it.  It  is  a  solemn,  a 
holy  place  to  the  reverent  touiist.  Almost  un 
consciously  he  lifts  his  hat  and  bows  in  medi¬ 
tation,  and  if,  as  he  stands  there,  his  soul  does 
not  spontaneously  breathe  itself  heavenward 
in  fervent  prayer,  his  experience  is  altogether 
(lilferent  from  mine. 

.Mtogether  Southwestern  Scotlantl  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  place  for  tourists  to  tramp  or  travel  over, 
and  now  that  The  Evangelist  party  has  called 
wide  public  attention  to  it  by  their  visit,  it  is 
to  be  h(>ped  that  it  may  become  more  and 
more  popular  with  American  travellers  from 
year  to  year,  till  no  one  planning  to  see  S<!ot 
land  will  omit  it  from  his  itinerary. 

I>KATII  OF  MISSIONARY  C’llAS.  K.  MII.I>i,  l>.l». 

Dkau  Kvanukmst:  — 

Notice  has  been  sent  of  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Rev.  C.  R  Mills.  U.  1).,  after  a  missionary 
service  of  thirty-nine  years.  Dr.  5Iills,  who 
went  to  the  mission  field  from  Western  New 
York,  leaves  many  sympathizing  frien<ls  there 
ami  elsewhere  who  will  greatly  mourn  his  sud¬ 
den  death.  A  letter  received  from  him  at  the 
Mission  Rooms,  .Tune  l!»th,  was  full  of  glowing 
interest  in  a  blessed  revival  in  which  he  took 
most  active  part.  A  new  baptism  of  spiritual 
interest  and  zeal  seems  to  have  been  a  pre 
cursor  of  his  sudden  removal  to  his  heavenly 
rest.  Only  a  few  days  before  his  ileparture  he 
I  hail  received  eleven  adults  to  the  membership 
of  the  church,  and  even  the  last  day  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  active  missionary  work.  He  had 
preached  to  the  audience  in  waiting  at  the  <lis 
pensary,  and  later  in  the  day  had  been  making 
preparation  for  a  Sabbath’s  sermon  which  he 
was  not  permitteil  to  deliver.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  day  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  after  a  few-  hours  was  removed  by  death. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  Mills  spent  some  time  to 
great  ailvantage  and  firofit  among  the  churches 
in  Western  and  Central  Nevv  York,  interesting 
them  in  the  great  work  of  missions  in  China. 
This  work  w-as  considered  a  decided  success 
by  pastors  whose  congregations  shared  in  the 
effort.  Through  all  the  years  of  his  mission¬ 
ary  life  he  has  borne  a  character  of  unre 
proachable  sincerity  and  faithfulness,  and  like 
the  late  Dr.  Neviiis,  also  long  a  member  of  the 
Shantung  Mission,  he  exchanged  his  armor 
for  a  heavenly  crown,  as  it  were,  in  a  mo 
ment.  His  Christian  life  was  rounded  and 
(romjilete,  and  he  was  at  rest. 

F.  F.  El.M.NWOOt). 

Nkw  Yoiik,  Aiinuj-t 


THE  MEETINGS  .AT  OLD  ORCHARD. 

Dear  Evtiugeliat:  As  your  readers  know,  the 
Christian  Alliance  is  holding  meetings  on  the 
camp  ground  here,  which  close  to-day.  An 
incident  in  last  Friday’s  meeting  will  interest 
j  some  as  illustrating  Mr.  Simpson’s  peculiar 
j  methoil  of  teaching.  He  announced  that  $300 
\  more  were  needed  for  the  expenses  of  this  ser¬ 
ies  of  meetings,  that  $335  are  paid  for  the 
grounds,  and  that  the  travelling  expenses  and 
board  of  thirty  or  forty  workers  in  the  conven¬ 
tion,  who  receive  no  pay  for  their  services, 
have  also  to  be  met.  “The  -$300  remaining,” 
he  said,  “are  about  equivalent  to  the  expenses 
for  one  week.  We  want  to  clear  this  off  at 
once,  at  this  very  meeting,  so  that  on  Sunday 
we  shall  be  free  of  debt  and  ready  to  make  a 
mammoth  contribution  to  missions.  And  I 
am  about  to  ask  for  subscriptions  of  $10  each, 
as  many  as  you  will  give.  And  then  I  am 
going  to  ask  for  as  many  $5  subscriptions  as 
we  can  get;  then  for  $3  subscriptions,  and 
afterwards  for  $1,  or  50  cents,  and  so  on.  Let 
us  pray.  ” 

In  the  prayer  which  followed,  Mr.  Simpson 
told  the  Lord  very  plainly  what  was  desired, 
and  recapitulated  the  substance  of  the  notice 
alreatly  given.  He  asked  that  the  Lord  would 
give  at  once,  through  His  people,  the  sum  re- 
((uired.  He  claimed  the  answer  to  this  peti¬ 
tion,  and  expressed  unbounded  confidence  that 
it  would  be  fulfilled.  He  even  gave  thanks  to 
the  Lord  for  having  heard  and  answered  the 
petition  just  uttered,  as  though  it  were  a  spe¬ 
cific  direction  or  dictation  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  And  then  he  began  taking  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Seven  of  $10  were  given  after  much  solicita¬ 
tion  ;  ten  of  $5  after  a  great  deal  more  ;  several 
of  $3,  and  smaller  sums,  until  at  last  wearied 
himself,  as  the  audience  had  long  la-en,  IMr. 
Simpson  announced  that  $170  of  the  $300  and 
more  needed  had  been  phalged,  and  that  the 
colleetion  would  immediately  be  taken  up. 
“We  shall  look,”  he  addeil,  “ for  your  contri¬ 
butions  to-night  and  to  morrow,  and  shall 
hope  to  reach  Sunday  out  of  debt.” 

Here  was  a  cons[>icuous  and  jmbliii  failure, 
publicly  confessed.  And  yet  it  did  not  in  the 
least  iliscouiage  this  good  man  from  urging 
people  that  very  evening  to  claim  the  answer 
to  their  prayers,  while  dictating  to  God  what 
they  would  have  Him  <lo ;  to  give  thanks  for 
His  granting  these  petitions,  and  to  look  upon 
this  expression  of  thanks  as  the  highest  illus¬ 
tration  of  faith.  This  giving  of  thanks  for 
prayer  heard  and  answered,  in  immediate  I’on- 
nection  with  the  offering  of  the  [letition  itself, 
is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  teach 
ing  and  practice.  And  it  is  this,  which, 
coupled  with  the  belief  and  assertion,  in  spito 
of  continued  acdies  and  pains,  that  the  Divine 
Healer  has  healed,  is  making  a  new  schism  in 
Christendom.  It  is  the  more  pernicious  be¬ 
cause  it  is  half  true,  and  because  the  half 
truth  associated  with  it  is  so  very  ailmirable. 
It  is  right  to  thank  God  for  prayers  heard  and 
answered  ;  it  is  right  to  thank  Him  even  while 
we  pray,  and  before  the  answer  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  or,  at  least,  has  materialized  ;  and  it 
is  a  duty  and  privilege  which  too  many  ilevout 
believers  neglect.  Hut  it  is  not  right  to  ilic- 
tate  in  jirayer,  and  it  is  not  right  toi'laim  that 
God  must  give  exactly  what  we  ask,  and  in 
the  way  and  at  the  time  that  we  prescribe, 
and  therefore  it  is  wrong,  and  perniciously 
wrong,  to  thank  Him  for  doing  so.  It  is  not 
an  expression  of  faith  to  dernaml  that  God 
shall  do  just  what  we  wish,  although  this  is 
magnified  and  extolled  by  these  good  people 
as  the  only  true  exercise  of  faith.  Genuino 
faith,  like  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  well  beloved 
Son  of  God,  invariably  associates  with  its  most 
urgent  and  importunate  petition,  “Thy  will, 
not  mine,  be  done.”  And  it  can  rejoice  and 
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thank  God  that  such  a  prayer  is  assuredly  to  between  you  and  the  Lord,  and  the  only  obli-  hand,  a  graveyard,  where  a  great  poet  and 

be  answered.  gation  is  love  to  Jesus.”  At  times  when  the  a  famous  duke  in  exile  lie  buried  close  togther; 

Mr.  Simpson  announced  yesterday  that  805,  interest  flagged,  he  would  exclaim,  “Hallelii-  on  that  side  are  relics  of  the  mound-builders, 

OOO  had  been  pledged  for  Foreign  Missions,  jah!  §1.000  more!”  or  “Glory  to  God !  §500  and  just  beyond  the  white  soil  made  by  the 

and  that  he  was  believing  God  for  §75.000  in  additional!”;  but  these  were  announcements  shells  left  from  Indian  feasts  before  Gosnold’s 
all.  The  sermon  preceding  the  taking  of  these  from  a  book  of  memoranda,  in  which,  for  this  voyage  brought  them  into  history.  Down  in 
pledges  was  a  rambling,  incoherent  talk  upon  purpose,  subscriptions  had  been  recorded  pre-  this  deep  hollow  where  the  foot  rings  on  the 

the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  In  vious  to  the  service.  lie  frankly  said  at  the  road,  was  their  judgment  hall  and  council 

the  course  of  it  he  said  that  a  little  Hebrew  beginning  that  he  had  such  subscriptions,  and  chamber,  and  up  yonder  the  altar  stood  where 

boy,  whom  we  will  call  Joseph,  asked  his  would  read  them  later,  but  it  was  a  little  un-  men  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  victory, 

mother  for  a  holiday,  and  she  sent  him  off  comfortable  to  have  him  announce  them  in  Here  we  are  fronting  the  deep  superstition  of 
with  a  lunch  in  his  little  basket,  consisting  of  just  tl.at  way.  It  is  plain  to  see  that  if  he  is  a  forgotten  age  not  an  hour’s  walk  from  our 
four  sandwiches  and  one  bun,  which  had  no  as  harmless  as  a  dove,  he  is  as  “wise  as  a  ser-  own  family  altar  of  Christian  worship! 
fish  in  it;  that  the  boy  was  so  interested  in  pent.”  Hut  as  we  go  up  the  other  side  of  the  dell, 

Jesus  and  His  teaching  that  he  went  all  day  On  the  whole,  there  was  so  little  enthusiasm  there  is  a  change;  the  woods  are  more  open, 

without  eating,  and  when  Andrew  asked  him  and  so  much  machinery  and  so  much  creaking  the  glimpses  of  light  go  further,  there  is  a 
for  his  lunch,  he  gave  it  up  at  great  self  sac-  of  sluggish  wheels,  that  the  expectations  of  a  sense  of  new  things  to  come,  of  some  dis- 
rifice,  for  he  was  very  hungry,  and  had  the  soul  stirring  service  which  previous  reports  of  closure  that  is  to  make  you  glad.  And  as  you 
joy  of  seeing  it  multiplied  by  the  Saviour’s  these  meetings  led  me  to  anticipate,  were  hurry  to  get  past  the  next  bend  in  the  road, 
miraculous  power  to  feed  the  famished  multi-  grievously  disappointed.  And  for  downright  your  eyes  seem  to  sweep  round  it  in  advance 
tude.  And  the  lesson  which  he  deduced  from  consecration,  intelligent  and  patient  service,  of  your  feet,  andlo!  the  long,  straight  path, 
these  facts  (?)  was  that  the  Lord  can  do  noth-  sound  methods  of  administration,  and  sterling  a  ribbon  of  tan  and  green  shoots  away  for  a 
ing  with  our  gifts  unless  they  are  based  upon  faith  in  the  promises  of  God’s  Word,  commend  thousand  yards  and  drops  directly  down  into 
self-sacrifice.  He  instanced,  among  others,  me  anew,  not  to  the  Christian  Alliance  or  its  the  sea,  losing  itself  literally  in  the  shining 
the  self  sacrifice  (?)  of  Jochebed  in  putting  con8ecrate<l  leader,  but  to  the  Presbyterian  glory  of  the  shimmering  waves.  It  is  as  if 
Moses  in  the  bulrushes,  as  the  human  basis  for  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions  and  its  magnifleent  you  stood  with  Balboa  or  knelt  with  Mar- 
the  divine  works  manifested  in  Moses’  life.  It  work  of  faith.  Its  enthusiasm  long  ago  con  quette,  in  that  strange  gladness  of  new  dis- 
seems  strange  that  such  feeble  expositions  of  densed  into  zeal.  And  its  zeal  is  ecjual  to  any  covery  which  even  Edward  Robinson  cele 
the  Word  can  be  associated  with  mighty  re  task  laid  upon  it  in  the  providence  of  God.  brates  when  he  “stood  at  last  on  the  ruins  of 
suits.  Anil  the  fact  illustrates  again  that  “it  P.  Pella.”  This  scene  of  beauty  belongs  to  you; 

is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power  but  by  My  Oi-'>  Oiichaki>.  Me..  .4uit.  il.  ISOu.  a  new  thing  has  come  into  your  life,  a  sweet 

.Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.”  The  sermon,  as  a  i>riv4TI.'  T4I  THF  millKP  experience  unfelt  before ;  and  you  have  found 

whole,  was  weak  and  nerveless,  and  far  infer-  1  Kit  >  •  >  ••  place  of  retreat  and  rest  in  a  realm 

ior  to  the  best  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  discourses.  8"wyer,  D.D.  afar  from  the  world,  apart  and  holy  as  the 

Many  prayer-meeting  exhortations  from  Pres-  niain  road  is  very  good,  and  when  you  gummit  of  Hermon  or  the  vale  of  Silva! 

byterian  laymen,  to  which  I  have  listened,  hurry,  it  is  best  to  go  by  it.  Irom  Well,  you  are  happy  and  content  with  your 

have  had  more  solid  meat  from  God’s  Word,  ^tie  village  to  another  along  this  picturesque  new  world,  your  new  approach  to  the  shore, 

and  have  been  more  inspiring  and  uplifting.  East  River  it  is  very  much  the  more  direct  your  new  joys,  and  your  inalienable  jiosses- 

tlian  this  weak  and  rambling  discourse.  And  course  to  follow  the  highway  a  mile  or  more  sjon.  Yet  this  is  the  East  River,  and  yonder 

neither  in  that  nor  in  the  singing  or  prayers,  inland,  just  far  enough  back  to  skirt  the  jg  Flushing  Hay,  sleeping  in  the  summer  air 

was  there  any  remarkable  degree  of  the  en-  nieadows  or  cross  then)  at  their  narrowest  ,)i,j  j^yo  centuries  ago.  All  this  expanse 

tiiusiasm  which  frequently  marks  the  meetings  po'nt  practicable.  Hut  we  who  pass  our  sum-  ijpauty  might  have  been  created  this 

of  these  or  of  other  Christians.  Hut  the  ser-  •"cr  on  this  coast  are  proud  of  our  private  niorning  for  you !  Then  we  think  a  little 
vices  were  effective.  Probably  because  they  roads  running  ilow-n  the  long,  finger  like  about  it  on  this  wise.  There  vvas  a  sermon  of 
followed  an  entire  week  of  prayer,  instruction,  ridges  of  rich  woodland  out  to  the  very  heart  Phillips  Brooks  in  his  brother’s  church  in  New 
and  exhortation  concerning  missions,  with  ref  cf  the  river,  where  its  currents  sweep  by  close  just  after  his  election  to  the  “Episco- 

erence  to  which  these  meetings  were  held  point  of  land  on  which  you  recline,  and  pate  of  the  East,”  on  which  we  were  borne 

daily.  the  rii^h  of  river  craft  and  sound  steamers  through  realms  as  new  as  this  shore-path,  and 

At  the  close  of  his  sermon  Mr.  Simpson  said  sends  a  mimicry  of  the  ocean  surf  to  play  i  ^yben  we  sat  down  refreshed  and  filled  with 
that  the  Spirit  had  laid  it  upon  him  to  open  about  your  feet.  Of  course  we  think  of  the  the  sjieaker’s  vision,  we  knew  that  we  had 
the  service  pledging  §10,000  from  unusual,  and  time  when  this  was  an  unsettled  coast,  but  fyup,)  the  river  and  the  things  of  whiidi  we 
§5,000  from  usual  sotirces.  He  explained  that  then  there  were  briars  and  beasts  to  jtlague,  bad  heard  led  right  up  to  its  border,  as  straight 
he  does  not  own  any  real  estate,  except  a  and  no  siich  fine  array  of  yachts  and  flying  twice  as  surely  as  the  catechism.  Supposi* 

grave,  and  that  he  has  no  property  of  his  own  launches  to  give  you  company  and  suggest  the  aomebody  cried  out  to  us  from  the  pilot  house 
whatever.  Last  year  a  stranger  on  the  streets  possibility  of  change.  And  now  you  must  of  a  passing  tug.as  we  lie  on  the  shoreof  oursea, 
of  a  western  city  gave  him  §l,(l()()  for  missions;  think  of  the  good  old  days  when  the  merchant  timt  we  are  several  yards  out  of  the  I'hannel, 
he  ilid  not  know  the  man,  nor  even  his  name,  princes  of  the  I'ity  came  hither  for  their  seclu-  ,n,r  answer  would  be  that  we  were  not  just 
Irom  such  unusual  sources  he  is  trusting  the  sion  and  created  a  park  like  region,  whose  then  troubled  to  find  the  channel.  Somebod 
Lord  for  .§10, OKI)  this  year,  which  he  pledges  splendors  rijien  yet  with  every' season  a  growth  j  thinks  the  only  East  River  is  what  you  see 
for  this  particular  service.  In  October,  at  of  trie  and  shrub,  although  the  planters  and  ;  fi-om  the  steamer  that  hurries  through,  or  the 
New  York,  he  exjiects  to  pledge  as  much  more  builders  are  gone  to  return  no  more,  i^o  the  j  f,.|-ry.),().|ts  that  are  fussing  to  get  iicross. 
from  these  unusual  sotirces.  Then,  he  is  shady  roads  ami  the  luxuriant  terraces  on  the  Jiut  for  us  the  shore  is  often  better  than 
trusting  the  Lord  to  give  him  .§5,U(t0  through  shore  where  they  end,  become  the  cathedral  fbe  stream,  and  theologically  you  may  be  as 
the  people  who  habitually  I'ontribiite  to  the  aisles  and  altar  steps  dedicated  to  personal  his  |  qj,  as  on  the  olher.  What  is  your 

work  of  the  Christian  Alliance.  And  upon  tories  and  jdeasant  memories.  This  jirivate  ;  ]),,jiit  of  view?  Are  you  going  to-day  and 

faith  alone  he  pledges  §1.5,0;)lf  of  the  .§7,5. (10(1.  path  to  the  shore  has  not  only  a  beauty  and  j  ^iwiiys  by  public  conveyani'e?  Come  for  to- 
Two  Workers  intimately  associated  with  him  charm,  but  a  sacreilness  all  its  own.  i  ,]„y  tj.y  tbis  new  p.ath  to  a  familiar  glory! 

then  pledged  §(i00  and  §500,  respectively.  The  Every  reader  must  have  followed  such  a  road  - 

next  man  said  he  and  his  wife  hail  invested  at  some  time,  and  our  hints  will  sulhee  for  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  discusses  the 
for  the  Lord  in  real  estate  in  Nebraska;  they  the  picture  Not  out  by  the  great  gateway,  daily  newapa|ier  in  the  August  Harper’s.  He 
wanted  to  sell  it  and  give  the  proceeds  to  this  lourd  the  broad  sweep  of  lawn,  but  by  a  path  |  |uotest8  in  a  mild  way,  and  surely  with  good 
work  of  Foreign  Missions;  they  asked  the  au-  that  hides  at  the  rear  among  the  shrubbery,  j  reason,  that  all  intelligent  readers  are  grow- 

dience  to  help  them  sell  it,  and  to  prav  that  and  under  the  evergreens  that  stand  to  breast  |  ing  tired  of  its  often  voluminous  issues  and 

the  .'^1(1, (too  which  were  paid  for  the  lands  will  tbe  west  winds  and  take  off  the  heat  and  dust  i  largely  trivial  contents  Now  let  him  give  tis 
be  returned;  they  would  pledge  §7. 5(1(1,  jiro  by  giving  them  a  cleansing  bath,  down  the  a  discourse  on  the  ideal  newspaper,  its  proper 
vided  the  real  estate  sells  for  that  sum,  and  slope  and  over  the  stile,  and  we  are  facing  |  contents  and  quantity.  The  able  Syracuse 

this  is  counted  in.  Anotliei  presents  a  certili  the  shore  a  mile  or  more  away,  then  down  the!  Post,  we  notice,  has  adojtted  a  new  feature 

c.ite  of  stock  now  worth  §1.U(I()  in  the  m.irket ;  sloping  ridge  and  behind  the  towering  trees  for  the  relief  and  advantage  of  its  busy  read- 
it  is  hoped  that  in  six  months  it  may  be  worth  The  first  walk  on  such  a  road  is  a  rare  thing,  er.s.  It  gives  “the  gist"  of  all  considerable 

§1(1, ()(»((.  “Put  it  down,”  says  Mr.  Sinqtson,  because  it  has  the  charm  of  exploration.  How  articles,  telegrams,  reports,  etc.,  in  a  few 

“as  worth  §‘J,(H)0.  ”  it  winds  about,  making  those  delightful  i  bracki-ted  lines  at  the  beginnhig  How  many 

Exhorting  the  people  to  givo,  he  would  say  reaches  of  shade  or  sun  that  vanish  at  another  I  of  its  patrons  read  these  very  brief  summaries 
from  time  to  time:  “  You  need  not  pay  at  once ;  beinl !  Here  is  an  ornamental  gatew.-iy  to  a  ami  proceetl  no  further,  it  would  be  interest- 
anytime  during  the  year  will  lio.  We  shall  venerable  country  house ;  here  a  farm  cottage,  ing  and  useful  to  know  1  Perhaps  the  Post 
never  dun  you  for  your  8ubscri|itions ;  they  are  or  a  poet’s  chalet  in  a  sun.ny  glade;  on  this  will  make  inquiry? 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  EAST. 

At  no  time  sinee  our  missions  to  China  or 
Asia  Minor  were  begun,  have  tliey  been  faced 
by  fiercer  local  opposition  or  more  apparent 
official  apathy  than  at  the  present  time.  So 
the  predictions  of  sagacious  men  seem  fulfilled, 
and  it  appears  to  be  true  that  “outside  of 
Pekin  the  present  dynasty  has  practically 
ceased  to  rule.”  True  literally  or  but  figura¬ 
tively,  the  conviction  it  carries  is  well  grounded 
in  the  history  of  the  last  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  as  well  as  in  the  developments  of  the  last 
two  months.  The  Manchu  dynasty  has  come 
to  a  crisis.  That  it  can  protect  our  mission 
aries  or  anj’  foreigners,  or  even  its  own  sub¬ 
jects.  from  the  provincial  mobs,  no  intelligent 
observer  believes.  That  this  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  true  in  like  instances  before  this  one  of 
the  Whasang  massac^re  of  English  missionaries 
on  July  Slst,  does  not  diminish  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  now  offered  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  present  crisis  For  now  that  the  whole 
interest  of  the  ruling  powers  at  Pekin  is  on 
the  side  of  order  in  the  provinces  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  foreigners,  the  fact  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  ignored  or  defied  becomes  doubly  im¬ 
pressive. 

Here,  then,  is  the  new  hour  of  history  in  far 
Ifathay.  For  the  first  time  this  Tartar  gov- 
ernment  of  the  vast  Chinese  peoples  has  been 
convicted  of  deceiving  its  subjects  in  its  bul 
lelins  of  victory.  For  the  first  time  all  China 
has  learned  that  the  Tartars  are  not  invincible 
abroad.  ITence  for  the  first  time  the  brooding 
fierceness  of  the  native  opposition  has  this 
leverage  on  the  throne  which  it  burns  to  over¬ 
throw.  Hut  this  is  also  Europe’s  hour  to  in¬ 
terfere  for  the  redemption  of  Asia.  Theprovi 
dence  of  (iod  makes  no  mistakes,  and  when 
the  lines  are  laid  down,  the  pleasure,  the  in¬ 
terest,  nay,  even  the  wealth  of  men  and  na¬ 
tions,  take  their  direction  along  with  them. 
It  is  to-day  the  supreme  duty  of  Elngland  to 
protect  her  missionaries  ;  but  that  is  not  all. 
It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Imglish  min¬ 
istry  to  secure  the  guarantees  for  trade  and 
free  residence  in  any  part  of  that  great  realm 
which  has  been  granted  liy  the  representatives 
of  the  imperial  house.  And  in  so  doing  the 
beginning  of  the  final  adjustments  will  be 
made.  It  is  a  comfort  to  believe  in  (Jo.l  al¬ 
ways,  but  in  times  like  this  it  “adds  to  our 
faith,  virtue,”  or  strength,  to  feel  that  the 
strong  hand  of  Siilisbury  is  at  the  helm  and 
an  unusually  able  Cabinet  to  share  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Even  the  active  Kaiser  of  (Jer- 
many  is  to  lie  made*  Pope  Leo’s  intermediary 
n  the  defence  of  Catholic  rights.  One  c-an 
not  see  how  these  human  poweis  can  by  any 
possibility  blunder  out  of  the  line*  of  heavenly 
purpose  to  give  to  China  a  new  age  and  bring 
ne.-irer  to  it  a  new  salvation. 

As  to  Turkey,  the  looting  of  the*  school  at 
Tfirsus  makes  the  sanu‘  revelation  tind  sug 
gests  .a  similar  conclusion  The  Sultan  is  a 
well  disposed  gentleman  in  his  way,  and  is 
neither  .a  thief  nor  a  brigand.  Hut  he  is  hedged 
in  by  the  Mollah  ring  of  f.-in.atics.  kept  in  ig¬ 
norance.  delude.l,  and  made  practically  a  tool 
of  the  harem  league  against  Europe  and  Chris 
tianity.  The  remedy  for  lawlessness  in  Asia 
Minor  has  to  lx*  sought,  not  on  the  Mosphorus, 
hut  on  the  Thames  The  utterance  of  Mr. 
(Jladstone  is  a  tocsin  to  i-all  out  the  fona's  of 
English  .sympathy  for  th(‘  Christians  in  the 
East,  along  with  whi.'h  the  government  may 
move  sw-iftly  and  surely  to  a  final  repression 
of  these  defiers  nf  the  Sultan  and  hu'nanit3’. 
It  i.s  another  crisis  in  the  East ;  it  may  be  a 


minor  one  to  day,  but  it  looks  toward  and 
leads  up  to  the  final  one,  when  a  man  shall 
be  as  safe  in  his  school,  or  church,  or  store  on 
the  Tigris  as  on  the  Hudson.  In  this  crisis 
our  part  is  to  pray  and  give  strength  to  the 
immediate  actors  in  behalf  of  Christendom. 
Here  is  the  unity'  of  Christian  nations  and  of 
the  churches  of  Jesus.  We  stand  together  for 
civilization  and  for  a  true  religion.  Let  all 
fraud  and  falsehood  perish.  And  may  God 
speed  the  light! 


A  SIGNIFICANT  SILENCE. 

The  just  perfected  reorganization  of  the  de¬ 
moralized  forces  of  Tammany  Hall  means  war. 
as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  reform  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  city.  The  lines  are  being  laid 
down  for  undermining  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  and  its  overthrow  by  a  popular  uprising 
that  shall  offset  the  volcanic  overturn  of  Tam¬ 
many  itself  last  fall.  The  objective  point  has 
been  the  excise  law  as  executed  by  Mr.  Roose 
velt.  If  the  reform  administration  has  antag¬ 
onized  the  freedom  of  the  saloons  and  their 
Sunday  scholars  unlawfully,  or  even  unwisely, 
as  has  been  loudly  claimed,  the  whole  city  and 
country  were  prepared  for  a  manifesto  that 
would  ring  it  out  and  rouse  the  voter  to  resent 
the  infraction  of  his  right  to  break  the  Sabbath 
excise  law  in  the  old  way.  It  was  Tammany’s 
own  law,  but  it  was  denounced  as  Puritan  and 
pernicious  in  towns  that  knew  no  limit  in  the 
license  of  political  misrepresentation.  Hut 
there  has  been  a  sudden  silence  on  Tammany’s 
part!  The  whole  city  is  asking.  Why?  The 
reason  i.s  not  far  to  seek,  and  it  bears  its  own 
evidence  as  it  casts  a  shadow  over  the  jiros 
jiecta  of  a  wild  reaction  and  sends  a  chill  down 
the  spine  of  the  new  committee  of  braves.  The 
Catholic  Temperan'-e  Conference,  which  began 
with  a  Maas  in  the  Cathedral  and  with  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Ablegate  in  attendance, 
has  stood  firmly  in  all  its  sessions  for  total  ab¬ 
stinence  and  the  closing  of  the  saloons  on 
Sunday !  All  honor  to  the  friends  of  true 
temperance  anywhere!  Hut  it  is  to-day  a 
specially  good  thing  to  do  in  New  York,  a 
specially  hold  thing,  we  may  add,  thus  to 
put  the  responsibility  of  a  (|uiet  Sunday  and  a 
temperate  life  on  the  very  men  whom  the 
politicians  were  hoping  to  use  to  open  the 
sluices  and  flood  the  town  with  rum  and  its 
ruin.  No  wonder  that  the  sachems  of  Tam¬ 
many  are  duudi!  Or  that  one  of  them  finds 
his  voice  just  to  say  that  “Local  Option  will 
not  do  any  good  !” 


Prof.  F!  1)  Morris  of  Lane  has  enjoyed-  .an 
invigorating  outing  in  Northern  Michigan  and 
contiguous,  j»icturesfjue  Canada,  so  th.at  he 
would  fain  return  thither  again  in  summers 
to  come,  jtlay  he  be  spared  to  do  so,  and  in 
the  comfortable  bodily  and  full  mental  strength 
he  now  enjoys.  His  name  naturally  suggests 
Lane  Seminary,  an<l  by  the  announcement 
elsewhere  |)uhlished  it  will  be  seen  that  Lane 
will  begin  her  sessions  in  the  antunin  w*'ll 
manned  with  instructors  anil  lecturers.  Her 
years  of  trial  may  not  he  over,  as  yet,  hut  the 
brave  and  trusting  sjiirit  with  whii  h  they 
have  been  met,  yet  remains. 

Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  the  present  Moderator 
of  the  Established  Presbyterian  Chiiridi  of 
Scotland,  says  that  the  jiarochial  system  of 
Scotland  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
missionaries  who  came  there  converted  the 
chief  of  a  clan,  and  the  missionary  lived  with 
the  chief,  the  <dan  becoming  practii-ally  the 
missionary’s  parish.  Then  with  the  feudal 
system  a  practically  similar  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  came  in,  hecaiuse  the  feudal  lord  had 
attached  to  his  manor  some  minister  or  ]iriest 
,  or  abbot. 


THE  SCHOOLS. 

A  large  number  of  our  readers  are  children; 
with  their  parents,  they'  make  up  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  whole  number.  Every  one  of 
these  is  directly'  or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
reform  of  the  public  schools  of  New  A'ork.  Few 
of  them  all,  probably,  attend  these  schools ; 
the  many'  advertisments  of  private  schools  in 
this  city', as  well  as  all  over  the  country,  which 
at  this  season  are  always  to  be  found  in  The 
Evangelist,  suffice  to  show  that.  A'et  not  only 
the  children  and  their  parents,  but  the  very 
teachers  of  these  private  schools,  are  person¬ 
ally  interested  in  public  school  reform.  Many 
of  the  best  pupils  in  the  private  schools  go 
there  from  the  public  schools  for  a  year  or  two 
of  “finishing”;  very  many  of  the  teachers  re¬ 
ceived  their  preliminary  training,  and  many 
of  them  their  entire  edm-ation  there.  The 
educational  standard  of  parents,  so  important 
a  factor  in  the  education  of  children,  is  very 
largely  based  on  the  teaching  of  the  public 
schools.  And  although  it  is  not  true  that  New 
York  sets  the  standard  for  the  whole  country 
— for  happily'  many  cities,  large  and  small,  are 
far  in  advance  of  New  York— none  the  less  is 
it  true  that  they  are  infiuenced  hy  New  York, 
and  that  the  more  proud  any  city  now  is  of  its 
superiority  to  New  A'ork  in  this  respect,  the 
more  solicitous  it  should  he  that  no  lowering 
influence  come  to  them  from  this  metropolis. 

All  legislators,  then,  from  whatever  part  of 
the  State,  will  ho  expected  to  look  with  intel¬ 
ligent  interest  next  winter  into  the  reijuest 
which  the  Hoard  of  Education  proposes  to 
make  for  §!3, 1)01), 000  in  addition  to  the  $<5,000,- 
000  recently  granted  for  new  sites  and  new 
huildings.  The  present  Hoard  proposes  to  put 
every  child  into  school,  a  measure  which  will 
be  simply  impossible  without  such  an  appro¬ 
priation.  It  proposes,  moreover,  to  have  suit¬ 
able  buildings  in  all  cases,  instead  of  the  dis¬ 
graceful,  if  not  dangerous  rookeries  in  which 
many  of  our  children  now  attend  si-hool. 
With  suitable  buildings  it  will  be  a  far  simpler 
matter  to  institute  other  much  needed  reforms, 
including  thorough  inspection  and  a  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  government.  That  politic's  should 
again  have  anything  to  do  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  teachers  ought  to  be  iiuule  imjtossible 
in  the  only  j)o8aible  way — by  the  continual 
personal  interest  of  everybody  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Gou<l  public  scdiools  tend  not  to  abolish,  hut 
to  build  up  private  schools.  As  fast  as  the 
standard  of  education  is  raised  in  a  commun¬ 
ity.  so  fast  does  the  number  increase  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  the  more  special  treatment 
possible  only  in  a  ))rivate  scliool,  and  the 
number  of  parents  who  recognize  the  need  and 
are  willing  to  deny  themselves  to  pay'  school 
bills.  Doulitless  this  does  not  a|)|>ear  plain  to 
many  «if  our  friends  who  are  carrying  on  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  esjiecially  in  this  city.  They 
know  that  it  is  the  low  standard  of  education 
held  in  our  pulili(<  schools  whii'h  has  impelled 
parents  to  send  their  <diildren  to  them.  This 
is  true,  but  is  a  state  of  things  which  is  in  its 
very  nature  self  destructive.  The  harvest  field 
of  the  first  r;:te  jirivate  school  is  a  r-ommunity 
which  puts  a  high  v.alue  upon  education.  New 
York  has  not  hitherto  be»<n  such  a  community, 
though  its  best  fieople  have  been  extremely 
generous  in  educational  endowments.  Now  a 
larger  proportioji  of  ihe  people  are  beginning 
to  wake  Ilf)  to  the  importance  of  good  educa¬ 
tion,  ainl  in  the  cours(>  of  time  we  may  hope 
that  no  parent  will  willingly  see  his  child  out 
of  school.  ITpto  the  present,  we  nmst  remem- 
I  her,  however,  there  have  lu^eii  fifty  thousand 
children  who  could  not  have  gone  to  school 
had  they  desired  to  go.  There  was  no  room 
1  for  them. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Our  Presbyterian  Pilgrims  sailed  from  Ant¬ 
werp  on  Saturday  last,  August  10th,  and  will 
be  due  in  New  York  early  next  week.  A  mes¬ 
sage  from  Dr.  Field  (via  Direct  Cable)  speaks 
of  them  as  well  and  «lelighted  with  their  jour¬ 
ney  on  the  Continent.  The  itinerary  of  recent 
travels,  elsewhere  given,  will  be  read  with 
interest.  They  come  by  the  Noordland. 

Our  respected  correspon<lent  who  notices 
the  course  of  things  at  Old  Orchard,  does  so, 
we  are  sure,  with  much  reluctance,  and  with 
a  view  to  call  the  brethren  there  in  the  lead 
to  careful  reflection  on  their  ways  of  proceed 
ing.  And  nothing  could  be  more  in  order,  for 
neither  the  Lord  nor  His  people  will  sanction 
wilful,  hap  hazard  ways  in  business,  such  as 
are  here  described,  and  with  avoidance  of  all 
exaggeration. 

The  Rev.  P’roderick  V  Frisbie  has  completed 
the  tenth  year  of  his  pastorate  at  Bellport, 
Long  Island.  On  the  morning  of  August  Ist  a 
large  company  of  the  members  of  the  church 
and  summer  visitors  in  the  place  gathered  at 
the  manse  to  celebrate  the  event,  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  pastor  and  his  family  with  a  purse 
of  Mr.  Frisbie  has  done  a  good  work  in 

Bellport.  and  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  people 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Moore,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Presbytery  of  C  'lumbiis,  was  ordained,  and 
installed  jis  jiastor  of  the  church  at  Roc-kland, 
Maine,  July  ,31,  by  the  Linctdn  Conference  of 
Congregational  Churches.  Mr  Mo(»re  is  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Moore,  D.  D.,  of  Co 
liimbus,  O. ,  and  is  the  third  of  his  sons  to 
enter  the  ministry.  He  is  a  graduate  of  ^'ale, 
where  also  he  served  as  Tutor  for  two  years. 
His  theological  studies  were  pursued  at  An 
dover  and  in  (Jermany.  He  enters  on  his  min 
istry  with  thorough  preparation  ami  with  ev 
ery  prospect  of  usefuln*'ss  and  success. 

The  death  of  the  truly  venerable  (Seorge  F. 
Root,  so  widely  known  in  all  our  musical  and 
patriotic  circles,  is  appropriately  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Woodman  and  by  our  Chicago  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  was  while  living  in  New  York 
connected  with  one  or  two  of  our  leading 
Presbyterian  choirs -especially  that  of  the 
then  Mercer-street  Presbyterian  Church  (now 
the  Church  of  the  Strangers).  At  least  two 
of  those  who  sang  with  him  are  yet  living  and 
members  of  the  University  Place  Church  — we 
refer  to  Elder  Thomas  Bond  and  Mrs.  Bond. 
These  and  others  here  have  ever  cherishejl  a 
warm  friendship  for  Mr  Root. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  writes  that  he 
was  much  gratified  on  seeing  the  likeness  of 
the  late  R.  (J.  Pardee  and  the  biographical 
notes  of  Principal  Lewis  Clark  of  Sodus.  re¬ 
cently  in  The  Evangelist.  Several  quite  sim 
ilar  expressions  have  come  to  us,  and  a  few 
of  like  import  touching  the  companion  picture 
of  Mr.  Tousley,  whose  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
children  preceded  those  of  Mr.  Pardee  by  a 
decade  or  so.  Dr.  Wm.  Waith  of  Lancaster 
knew  Mr.  Tousley  well,  and  early  in  life  was 
much  impressed  by  his  power  and  eloquence 
as  a  speaker  An<l  the  Lancaster  pastor  will 
doubtless  quite  accord  with  us  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  if  these  two  men  were  not  cogni¬ 
zant,  from  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  of  the 
recent  great  Endeavor  gathering  in  lioston, 
then  it  must  be  that  the  saints  are  one  and 
all  without  knowledge  of  the  scenes  they  once 
greatly  loved  and  have  lost  awhile. 

The  venerable  widow  of  the  Rev  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  lieecher,  lately  dei'eased  in  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  has  gone  to  live  with  her  son,  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Beecher,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Angelica.  N.  Y. 


FROM  LONDON  TO  SW1TZERL.4ND. 

Intkrlakbn,  Aukusi  1. 

Leaving  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  general 
round  of  I.ondon  sights, our  Pilgrims  spent  one 
morning  in  the  British  Museum,  w  hose  glories 
we  saw  under  exceptionally  favorable  auspices, 
having  the  guidance  of  such  experts  as  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Bu<lge.  and  Dr.  Garnett,  as  well 
as  of  our  friend,  Mr  Carruthers,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Museum  for  so  many  years. 
That  afternoon  was  marked  by  one  of  the 
pleasantest  incidents  of  our  journey.  All  of 
our  party  had  appreciated  so  much  the  un¬ 
wearying  kindness  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  and  had 
formed  such  a  personal  attachment  for  him, 
that  there  was  a  spontaneous  movement  to 
leave  with  him,  before  we  parted  from  London, 
some  permanent  reminder  of  our  association. 
A  drawing-room  clock  was  purchased,  and  at 
luncheon  that  day  was  presented  to  Mr.  Car¬ 
ruthers,  in  a  most  appropriate  speech  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  which  was  followed  by  capit  il  lit¬ 
tle  impromptu  speeches  by  variuos  members  of 
the  party,  and  a  poem  by  Mr.  Morris  S. 
Thompson  of  New  York.  When  Mr.  Carruth¬ 
ers  could,  he  respomled  very  feelingly,  and 
o\ir  comj)any  all  together  sang  a  verse  of 
“Blest  be  the  tie  that  hinds  ” 

Suntlay  is  always  a  rich  day  in  London,  but 
we  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  its  delights 
except  to  mention  that  some  of  our  jiarty  hail 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Canon  F.arrar’s  fare¬ 
well  sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey,  before  he 
left  London  to  be  installed  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury. 

Monday  morning  we  resumed  our  Pilgrim 
staves  and  moved  on  to  Canterbury.  The 
quaint  old  town  itself  was  almost  as  much  of 
a  delight  as  the  famous  Cathedral  we  came  to 
visit  The  Bishop  of  Dover  met  us  there  most 
courteously,  and  An  hdeacon  Smith  conducted 
us  through  the  Cathedral,  explaining  its  varied 
architecture  and  store  of  historical  association. 

In  the  great  crypt  we  visited  the  little  chap¬ 
el  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  French 
Huguenots,  and  had  from  their  jmsteiir  a  brief 
account  of  their  historv  from  the  time  they 
sought  refuge  in  Canterbury  from  persecution 
in  France. 

Then  on  again  to  Dover,  swiftly  and 
smootlily  across  the  much-dreaded  Channel, 
through  the  Babel  of  the  Calais  Custom  House, 
where  the  Fr>  nch  of  the  boulevards  and  that 
of  London  and  New  York  were  weiredly  min¬ 
gled,  and  on  by  the  fast  express  to  Paris.  Our 
days  in  Paris  were  very  busy  ones,  divided,  as 
they  were,  between  shopping,  sightseeing,  and 
Presbyterian  incidents  The  chief  of  these 
were  an  evening  reception  by  the  Huguenot 
•Society,  where  M.  Weiss  instnuded  and  enter 
tained  us  tiy  a  talk  in  fluent  English  on  Paris 
in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  with  stereop 
ticon  views.  A  fine  quartette  gave  several 
selections  from  the  music  of  that  period,  Pere 
Hyacinthe  made  a  fervent  address,  and  an  hour 
of  social  conversation  around  an  elaborate 
table,  closed  the  evening.  The  next  evening, 
in  spite  of  a  pouring  rain,  many  of  our  party- 
visited  the  meeting  of  the  McAII  Mission  in 
the  Rue  des  Bonnes  Nouvclles.  to  which  Mr 
Greig  had  invited  us.  and  where  he  was  pres¬ 
ent  Dr  Field  Dr.  Thompson,  and  others 
spoke,  and  all  enjoyed  the  glimpse  of  one  of 
these  characteristic  meetings. 

From  Paris,  a  long  day’s  ride  brought  us  to 
fleneva,  where  we  spent  .Sunday,  taking  our 
first  look  at  the  mountains,  some  of  us  hearing 
Pasteur  Choisy-  preach  to  a  great  crowd  in  the 
Cathedral  de  St  Pierre,  and  others  attending 
the  Scotch  service  in  another  part  of  the  same 


great  edifice.  Monday  morning  Pasteur  Eu¬ 
gene  Choisy,  the  son,  with  a  number  of  his 
friends,  showed  us  Protestant  Geneva,  rich 
with  associations  with  the  greatest  names  of 
the  Reformation.  The  beautiful  old  Cathedral 
was  thorougly  explored  and  explained,  many 
climbing  its  tower  to  obtain  the  magnificent 
view  of  Lake  Geneva  and  the  mountains.  In 
the  Salle  <ie  la  Reformation,  Mr.  Harvey,  an 
Englishman,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  Geneva 
and  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  its  history, 
gave  us  a  brilliant  and  able  summary  of  it  in 
a  lecture  which  he  called,  “Geneva,  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Rome.”  A  visit  to  the  lecture  hall 
where  Calvin  met  his  pupils,  where  M.  Choisy 
showed  us  the  ancient  record  book,  with  his 
name  frequently  among  the  list  of  lecturers, 
and  ending  with  the  date  when  “3/.  Calvin 
ullait  a  Dieii,”  a  communion  cup  in  use  in  his 
time,  and  some  other  relics,  and  then  we  went 
to  the  beautiful  library  of  Geneva,  passing  the 
site  of  Calvin’s  home,  and  through  streets 
lined  with  educational  institutions  of  every 
grade.  In  the  library  we  found  many  inter¬ 
esting  portraits,  autographs,  and  historical 
books,  and  our  friendly  guides  spared  no  pains 
to  show  us  everything.  In  the  afternoon  our 
party  scattered  for  various  excursions,  and 
Tuesday  morning  we  left  (ieneva  for  Inter¬ 
laken. 

It  was  a  beautiful  journey  along  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  through  the  mountains,  with  a 
short  stop  for  luncheon  at  Berne,  a  glimpse  at 
the  bears,  the  famous  clock -tower,  and  the 
curious  and  interesting  streets,  and  then  up 
lovely  Lake  Thun  by  boat  to  this  beautiful 
spot  in  the  midst  of  the  Alps.  Yesterday- 
morning  we  took  the  train  from  here  for  (Jrin- 
delwald,  climbing  up  two  thousand  feet  to 
reach  it.  As  we  rose  higher  and  higher,  and 
the  giant  snowpeaks  loomed  nearer  and  nearer, 
our  enthusiasm  increased  rajdilly,  and  we  were 
all  springing  from  side  to  side  of  the  car  in  a 
vain  elfort  to  see  everythini  at  once.  At 
Grindelwald  we  are  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  giant  peaks,  and  the  grassy  slopes  are  dot¬ 
ted  with  dainty  little  summer  chalets.  It  was 
at  one  of  the  prettiest  of  these  that  we  found 
Madame  Merle  d’Aubigne,  the  widow  of  the 
famous  historian,  and  were  delightfully  enter¬ 
tained  by  her  and  her  attractive  family.  Tea 
and  bread  and  butter  ami  cakes  and  conversa¬ 
tion  made  the  afternoon  slip  quickly  by,  and 
then  we  had  a  fascinating  hour  all  seated 
on  the  gallery,  looking  out  on  the  tremendous 
circle  of  peaks  wh.ise  summits  towered  ten 
and  twelve  thousand  feet  over  our  heads, 
while  Dr.  Lunn  gave  us  a  talk  on  glaciers, 
with  his  chief  illustration  right  before  us  in 
the  great  Grindelwald  glacier,  where  Tyndall 
made  so  many-  of  his  tests  ami  observations. 
Then,  again,  we  had  to  say  goodbye,  and  the 
last  sight  we  saw  as  the  train  started  on  its 
descent  through  the  clomls,  was  the  little 
chalet  with  its  background  of  snow-topped 
heights,  and  at  the  window  the  white  hair  and 
smiling  face  of  Madame  d’Aubigne,  as  she 
stood  with  her  family-  around  her.  all  waving 
their  handkerchiefs  in  farewell  to  the  Ameri 
cans.  E.  E. 

P.  S.— Just  as  we  leave  for  Lucerne  we  learn 
the  distressing  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Pauli.  Though  she  had  been  little  with  the 
party,  owing  to  her  delicate  health,  we  had 
all  come  to  treasure  her  company,  and  to  day’s 
sad  message  casts  a  deep  shadow  upon  us. 

:  Mrs.  Pauli  came  with  us  by  medical  advice, 
j  and  she  thrived  wonderfully-  on  the  voy¬ 
age,  but  Counted  too  much  on  her  improved 
health,  and  apparently-  over-exerted  herself. 
She  was  obligeil  to  stay  behind  the  party  at 
Belfast,  and  also  at  Eiiiiiburgh.  Our  deepest 
sympathies  go  out  to  her  stricken  husband, 
the  Rev.  George  A.  Pauli. 


Allgust  15,  iyy5. 
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Chinese  Chauacteristics.  By  Arthur  H. 

Smith.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Fleming 

H.  Revell  Company.  S'i- 

Of  this  most  admirable  book  as  a  whole 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  however  tluc- 
tuating  may  have  been  the  states  of  mind 
passed  through  during  its  perusal.  Insight 
and  sympathy  proclaim  themselves  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  author,  combined  in  de¬ 
lightful  proportion  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  a  real  reverence  for  man. 

The  very  enigmatical  Celestial  stands  before 
us,  industrious,  yet  with  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  value  of  time;  polite,  yet  insincere; 
benevolent,  yet  without  sympathy.  And  just 
here  Mr.  Smith  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  of  Chinese  ideographs  by  explaining 
that  the  character  for  benevolence  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  symbols  for  “man”  and  “two”; 
yet  unlike  most  of  the  characters  which  re 
late  to  the  emotions,  which  generally  have 
the  symbol  for  “heart,”  “is  written,  mthont  the 
heiirl,”  which  lets  in  a  flood  of  light.  A1 
though  a  missionary,  ^Ir.  Smith  abstains 
from  the  missionary  standpoint.  Only  by  in- 
feri'nce,  and  therefore  very  strongly,  we  think, 
does  he  contrast  China's  Christicssness  with 
the  more  favored  nations.  To  us.  and  just 
now,  in  the  light  of  the  history  whii-h  has 
beim  making  of  late,  China  as  a  nation  is 
even  more  interesting  than  the  Chinese  ;  hence 
the  chapters  on  The  Absence  of  Public  Sjiirit 
and  on  Respect  for  Law,  are  especially  note¬ 
worthy'.  According  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  Chinese 
are  constitutionally  unwilling  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  matters  for  which  they  are  in  no 
way  responsible,  and  he  fimis  the  keynote  to 
this  in  a  saying  of  Confucius,  “lie  who  is  not 
in  an  ollice  has  no  concern  with  plans  for  the 
administration  of  its  duties.”  With  a  flush 
of  shame,  even  after  the  recent  atrocious 
events,  must  the  American  read  this  sentence: 
“We  believe  it  to  be  safer  for  a  foreigner  to 
traverse  the  interior  of  China  than  for  a  Chinese 
to  traverse  the  interior  of  the  United  States.” 
We  are  remimicd  that  in  1800  the  British 
army,  in  the  attack  on  Peking,  was  furnished 
with  works  bought  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
provinces  of  Shantung;  that  Chinese  coolies 
from  the  allied  armies,  when  captured  by  the 
Chinese  army,  were  sent  back  to  the  British 
ranks  with  their  cues  cut  ofT ;  yet  due  credit 
is  given  to  those  who  in  crises  in  Chinese  his¬ 
tory,  “single-hearted  and  resolute,  were  prov¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  capable  of  noblest  patriotism.” 
We  are  tempted  to  give  lengthy  quotations,  for 
they  might  be  easily  made  and  would  provoke 
very  hearty  laughter  and  jirofound  reliection. 
Listen  to  this;  “The  face  of  China  is  always 
ami  everywhere  towards  the  darkness  of  the 
remote  past.”  A  most  pregnant  fact,  if  it  is  a 
fact,  and  one  w  hich  we  beg  the  reader  to  jion- 
der  well;  for  how  came  it  about?  We  have 
noticed,  as  one  of  the  excellences  of  this  book, 
that  the  writer  refuses  to  occupy  the  stamlpoint 
of  the  Christian  missionary,  yet  this  is  but 
partly  true,  for  in  the  closing  chapter  on  The 
Real  Condition  of  China,  are  some  mighty  para¬ 
graphs  written  from  the  heart  of  one  who  has 
come  to  see  “that  the  needs  of  China  are  but 
few,  character  and  conscience ;  nay,  but  one, 
for  character  in  conscience;”  “the  manifold 
need  of  China  will  be  met  permanently,  com 
pletely,  only  by  Christian  civilization.” 


Bl'LLET  and  Shell.  A  SoMier’s  Romance. 
By  Major  (Snorge  F.  Williams  of  the  5th 
and  145th  Regiments  New  York  Volun¬ 
teers.  Illustrated  by  Edwin  Forties  New 
York;  Fords.  Howard  and  llurlbert.  Sil.50. 

This  account  of  a  soldier’s  experience 
through  the  Civil  War  begins  with  a  glance 
at  the  country  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle,  and  takes  us  into  the  ranks,  in 
which  the  hero  first  saw  war,  through  battles, 
retreats,  marches,  camps,  hospitals,  and  vic¬ 
tories.  The  story  is  so  vividly  told  that  we 
seem  to  see  the  events,  feeling  the  thrill  of 
daring,  danger,  and  escape.  This  book  will 
help  to  make  real  to  the  younger  generation 
the  principles  for  which  brave  men  gave  their 
lives  over  thirty  jears  ago.  The  value  of  this 
interesting  ai'count,  historically,  is  afiirmed 
by  letters  from  Generals  Sherman  and  JIc- 
Clellan,  which  preface  the  story. 

Spring  Bi.ossoms.  By  Jlaiy  Lowe  Dickinson. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society.  18!l5.  75  cents 

A  touching  little  Easter  story  about  two  poor 
children  who  tried  to  give  help  in  decorating 
the  church  at  Easter.  Their  elforts  and  diffi¬ 
culties  are  tenderly  and  brightly  told  Mrs. 
Dickinson  understands  well  the  heart  of  a 
child,  and  of  older  people,  too.  The  story  is 
written  for  young  people,  but  their  elders  will 
enjoy  it.  The  illustrations  lit  in  well  with  the 
text.  The  book  is  bound  in  white  and  gold, 
with  a  beautifully  illuminated  cover. 


BOOK  .NOTES. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Dr. 
George  Clark’s  Olirer  CconGCcf/  is  a  sign  of 
appreciation  not  alone  of  this  enthusiastic  vin 
ilication  of  a  great  man’s  fame,  but  of  the  hero 
himself,  “Him  who  made  England  out  of 
weakness  strong.”  The  new  introduction  by 
Dr.  Clark’s  distinguished  fellow  townsman, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  is  a  valuable  adilition 
to  an  already  noteworthy  volume.  Nearly 
two  centuries  have  been  needed  before  the 
memory  of  England’s  great  soldier  and  greater 
statesman  could  be  cleared  of  calumny  and 
set  in  the  fair  light  of  unjirejudiced  history. 
To  this  desired  end.  Dr.  Clark’s  study  is  a 
notable  contribution.  Having  access  in  the 
library  ot  Trinity  College  to  their  large  lollec- 
tion  of  old  folios  relating  to  the  civil  wars  of 
Englaml,  he  has  put  his  opportunities  to  such 
good  use  as  to  make  all  the  reading  world  his 
debtor.  There  is  I'oming  a  revers.-il  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  Cromwell  which  cannot  be  re 
tarded  by  the  recent  action  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  through  its  Irish  members,  in  re 
fusing  a  statue  to  his  memory ;  a  reversal 
which  will  tiring  very  near  to  the  top.  in  the 
list  of  the  World’s  heroes,  this  “new  kind  of 
a  hero,”  “into  whose  jiresence  no  vicious  man 
could  ever  come,  whose  service  no  vicious 
man  might  enter.” 


lilTKU.AHY  NOTES. 

The  lUiokbiijier  for  August  (Scribner’s),  be¬ 
sides  the  usual  good  reviews  and  literary  cor- 
resiKindence,  gives  an  interesting  and— in 
these  paper-covered  days— very  practical  arti¬ 
cle  by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hoyt  on  J’.ookbinding  at 
Home. 

The  Sii)i(t(i!i-Sehool  Timex  is  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  giving  a  general  view  of 
Greek  manuscripts  from  the  earliest  times,  by 
Professor  J.  P.  Mahalfy  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  Ireland.  Although  Professor  Mahalfy 
is  a  distinguished  scholar,  he  knows  how  to 
make  his  treatment  of  this  abstruse  subject 
readable  for  the  people. 

From  the  press  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
comes  a  new  periodical,  the  Amerienv  ./iiiimidl 
of  Soeiolof/y,  the  initial  number  of  whii  h  (for 
July)  has  just  appeared.  The  University  has 
assumed  the  finamdal  responsibility  for  the 
.loiirnal,  but  it  will  not  be  the  organ  of  any 
school  of  opinion  The  c-ontribulers  to  I  he 
first  niimher  are  Messrs.  Lester  I’  Ward,  Harry 
Pratt  Judson,  GeoigeE.  Fellows,  Paul  Monroe, 


Shailer  Matthews,  and  Albion  W.  Small,  who 
contributes  an  extended  description  of  that  re¬ 
markably  interesting  movement,  the  Civic 
Federation  of  Chicago. 

There  are  doutless  far  too  many  magazines, 
never*heles8  there  is  certainly  room  for  the 
new  Amerieun  IJixtorieiil  Ixevieir.  which  the 
Macmillans  are  going  to  publish  quarterly,  be¬ 
ginning  with  October  1st.  The  Review  will 
be  at  once  scientific  and  literary:  accurate 
scholarship  and  literary  merit  are  both  re¬ 
quired  of  its  contributors.  The  purpose  of 
the  magazine  is  to  offer  a  medium  by  which 
the  special  investigations  of  historians  may  be 
given  to  the  public.  The  Board  of  Editors  is 
composed  of  Professors  George  B.  Adams  of 
Yale,  Albert  Biishnell  Hart  ol  Harvard,  Harry 
P.  Judson  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  John 
Bach  McMaster  of  the  Univeisily  of  xVmerican 
History,  William  M.  Sloane  of  Princeton,  and 
11.  Jlorse  Stephens  of  Cornell. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  announce 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  for  high 
school  and  college  classes,  in  which  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  present  the  greater 
|ilays  in  their  literary  aspect,  and  not  merely 
as  material  for  the  stiiily  of  philulogy  or  gram¬ 
mar.  Criticism  purely  verbal  and  textual  is 
included,  but  to  such  an  extent  only  as  may 
help  to  the  appreciation  of  the  poetry. 

The  ^Messrs.  A.  D  F.  Randolph  and  Com¬ 
pany  announce  the  early  publication  of  The 
Fi.shin’  Jimmy  Club,  A  Contribution  to  Evan¬ 
gelic  Liiurgics,  by  the  Rev.  John  Clark  Hill, 
D  1).,  of  the  Austin  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago.  It  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
populatizing  of  the  Sunday  evening  church 
service  by  means  of  Men's  Sunday  Evening 
Clubs. 

Prof.  Huxley's  most  famous  warfare  in  be¬ 
half  of  Agnosticism  was  with  Dr.  Wace,  the 
Principal  of  King’s  College,  London.  The  re¬ 
sult,  so  far  as  Dr  Wace  was  concerned,  was  a 
volume  entithul  Christianity  and  Agnosticism: 
.V  Review  of  Some  Recent  Attacks  on  t  he  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith,  published  in  this  country'  by 
Thomas  Whittaker. 


NEW  IHIUlilCATiONS. 

Macmillan  and  Conipany:  A  Trip  to  England; 
(loldwin  Smith. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported  by:  The  Hilile 

Diictriiie  of  .Man;  .lohii  Laitlbiw. - The  Ethics  of 

the  Old  Testament;  W.  S.  Bruce. 

A.  (b  Armstrong  and  ■‘'on:  The  S'Mig  of  Solomon 
and  Tjamentations  of  .leremiah;  Walter  b’.  Adeney. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  'I’he  Heart  of  Life;  W.  II. 

.Mallock. - An  Island  Princess;  Theo  Gift. - The 

Honour  of  the  Flag;  W.  Clark  Riis.sell. 

I).  .Appleton  and  Company:  .lohnson’s  Universal 
Cyclopa’dia.  A^ol.  VI 1. 

An.son  I).  F.  Randolph  and  Company:  Let  Us 
Draw  .Nigh;  Andrew  .Murray. 

.A.S.  Barnes  and  Company :  .Many  Voices;  Hymns 
with  Tunes.  Edited  by  '1'.  DeWitt  'I’almage. 

I’resbyteri.'in  (Aimmiltee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.;  Letters  to  a  A'oung  Pre,-,liyterian;  .1.  A. 
Waddell. 

1).  (b  Heath  and  Conqiany,  Boston:  (.’oleridge’s 
Princiiiles  of  Criticism.  Edited  by  Andrew  .1, 
George. 

C  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse:  A  Working  Manual 
of  American  llistoiy;  William  II.  Mace.— — The 

Teacher  and  the  Parent:  Charles  Noitliend.- - 

Outlines  of  Psycludogy;  lleiii y  G.  Williams. - 

Elements  of  Pedagogics;  .1.  N.  Patrick. - Ele¬ 
mentary  Greek  Education;  Frederick  11.  Lane. - 

'Hie  Sentence  .Methoilof  Reading;  George  L.  Farn- 
ham. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  The  Principles  of 
Physics;  Alfred  P.  Gage. 

S.  C.  Griggs  and  Company,  Chicago:  Twenty-live 
Tjetterson  Englisli  Authors;  Mary  b'isher. 

American  Book  Company:  'Fhe  Ntirthern  A ppa- 
1,‘udiiaiis;  Bailey  Willis. 

Charles  11.  Kerr  and  Company:  A  .Mormon  Wife; 
Grace  Wilbur  Trout. 

l»ERI<>I>IC\IiS. 

For  .Inly:  American  .lournal  of  .Sociology. 

For  August:  North  American:  Popular  .Science 
.Monthly;  Liitell;  .McClure’s;  Aren;i;  Chiistian 
Literature:  Iliblia,  'I'hink.  r;  Biblical  World;  Good 
Words;  Sunshine;  Civics:  Review  of  Reviews; 
Homiletic  Review;  Book  Buyer;  Our  Animal 
Frienils;  Romance;  Btsik  News;  American  .loiir- 
nal  of  Science;  Writer;  Augsburg  Sunilay-school 
'I’eacher;  Treasury:  P.osary;  Home  .Missionary; 
American  Messenger;  Spirit  of  .Mis-ions;  Mission¬ 
ary  ReconI:  Silver  Cross;  Author’s  .lournal ;  Pansy. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  PILHRIMS. 

The  Belfast  Witness  of  July  12th  gives  a 
naif  dozen  of  its  long  columns  to  the  report¬ 
ing  of  the  recepiton  given  on  the  previous 
Saturday  evening  in  the  Library  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  College,  in  that  city,  to  the  Presbyterian 
visitors  from  America.  First  we  have  a  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  the  make  up  and  objects  of 
the  Pilgrimage,  and  of  their  progress  thus  far 
through  Ireland.  A  pretty  full  list  of  the 
several  hundred  guests  specially  invited  to 
meet  the  visitors,  is  next  given.  As  already 
noted  in  The  Evangelist,  the  interesting  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  begun  by  the  singing  of  the 
100th  Psalm.  Then  the  Lord  Mayor’s  wel¬ 
come  came,  excellent  in  spirit  and  sentiment, 
and  of  considerate  brevity. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Moderator  of  the  (Jen 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Church,  it  fell  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lynd  to  extend  the  welcome, 
on  the  part  of  Presbyterians.  His  speech  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  on  the  welcome  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  He  said  ; 

Nothing.  I  am  cofident,  would  have  grati 
fied  our  Moderator  more  than  to  have  been 
the  medium  of  discharging  the  pleasing  duty 
which  the  Re-  eption  Ctminiittee  have  deputed 
to  myself.  It  would  be  passing  strange,  it 
would  be  unnatural,  did  not  our  hearts  open 
to  our  kinsmen  of  the  great  American  Repiib 
lie.  F'rom  North  to  South,  all  over  our  native 
land,  the  homes  are  few  which  are  wifiiout 
silken  ties  of  love  binding  them  to  kiixlred 
homes  in  the  United  .States.  Cabins  and  cot 
tages  and  dwellings  in  our  cities’  streets, 
though  poor  in  other  respects,  are  rich  in  a 
literature  of  the  atfections— letters  from  your 
land  to  the  old  folks  at  home — read  an-l  n*- 
reail  ami  tear  stained  till  the  eye  of  love  alone 
could  decipher  them.  In  other  days  your 
country  provided  a  refuge  to  thousands  from 
ecclesiastical  and  political  tyranny.  Those 
who  lemained  continued  the  gi o-i  tight  until 
it  culminate<l,  under  the  leadership  of  William 
III  .  on  that  Held  of  battle  which  you  have 
visited  to  day  There  the  blow  was  struck 
which  saved  itritish  Protestantism  ami  British 
liberty.  Sima*  then  the  boiimlaries  of  free¬ 
dom  have  been  grarliially  wi<lening  in  these 
lands  until,  un«ler  the  benefic- nt  rule  of  our 
gracious  sovereign,  (Pueen  Victoria,  we  are 
running  a  neck  to  neck  race  with  your  own 
republic  in  gr.iiiting  to  all  as  much  liberty  as 
does  not  trench  on  the  liberties  ofotlu*is.  Ve 
acknowledge  cheerfully  that  we  have  learn- <1 
much  from  your  institutions,  and  have  re 
ceivpil  inspiration  from  the  patriotism  of  your 
|>eople.  We  believe  that  the  wrold's  future  is 
bound  uji  with  the  fraternal  union  of  the  two 
nations — yours  and  ours— and  our  i-rayer  is 
that,  as  here  this  evening,  so  everywhere  and 
always,  the  banner  of  England  and  the  .Stars 
and  Stripes  may  hang  together  in  peace  and 
amity.  We  hail  you  then,  as  Americans.  You 
arc  the  r*  presentati ves  of  a  r-oiintry  which 
hiis  provided  a  home  and  hiead  for  millions 
of  our  couutrymr-n.  You  have  h(>«>n,  I  believe, 
set  by  providence  for  giving  practical  elfect  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  n  an.  It  is 
a  weighty  problem  whose  solution  lir-s  before 
you,  but  it  is  at  your  <loors  ami  lies  to  your 
hand.  F^nglish,  Scotch.  Irish.  (t»-rmans, 
F'rench.  It.dians.  .Swedes,  Norwegians.  JJam-s. 
Russians,  ami  Chinese,  are  all  Hocking  to  your 
shores  and  tilling  up  the  vast  spaces  of  your 
continent.  How  to  fuse  them  into  one;  how 
to  make  them  a  houurgeneous  people;  how  to 
elimin.ite  old  national  antagonisms  an. I  make 
their  hearts  beat  in  uni'-on  as  members  of  .a 
common  l>rotherhoo<l — that  is  the  sublime  task 
whi<  h  (Jod  has  laid  upon  you.  We  have  no 
doubt  He  will  enable  you  to  meet  its  high  de¬ 
mands.  You  have  learned  long  since  that 
there  is  only  one  bond  of  union  for  the  race 
which  can  resist  the  solvents  of  selfishness  and 
worldliness.  All  powers  outside  the  (lospel 
will  fail  in  recreating  the  lost  cord.  But  Hr- 
who  has  laid  the  charge  upon  you  will  enable 
yrui  to  meet  it.  It  will  take  time  and  sacrilice 
and  wisilom  and  effort  and  prayer ;  but  the 
nation  that  at  such  cost  of  life  and  treasure 
ami  years  of  struggle  bade  the  slave  be  free, 
may  fearlessly  front  any  enter|)iise  to  which 
(loil  summons  her.  But  we  welcome  you  not 
only  as  Americans,  brothers  in  blood,  we  wel 
come  you  mainly  as  American  Presbyterians, 
brothers  in  faith.  We  take  special  pride  that 
your  first  Presbytery  was  organized  by  an 
Ulstermar— F'rancis  Makemie,  from  County 
Donegal;  that  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  was 


of  Irish  descent,  and  so  was  Dr.  Hodge.  You 
took  from  us  Dr.  Hall,  who,  you  will  admit, 
reflects  no  little  credit  on  the  Church  in 
which  he  was  nurtured  and  on  the  land  of  his 
birth.  You  did  the  same  with  my  distin 
guished  jiredecessor  Dr.  J.  S.  Macintosh,  a  ripe 
scholar,  a  warm  hearted  friend,  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman.  You  summoned  Dr.  M'Cosh 
from  our  midst,  who,  though  a  Scotchman 
by  birth,  had  been  almost  completely  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  Irishman,  or  at  least  an  Ulster 
Scot,  before  he  left  us.  But  why  prolong  this 
listV  Your  Presbyterian,  and  indeed,  national 
history  and  our  own  have  been  bound  up  to¬ 
gether  before  and  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Bancroft  says  it  was  a  Scotch 
Irish  colony  that  first  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
of  American  Imlepemlence  before  Chailes 
Thompson  of  Belfast,  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
drafted  it  in  Philadelphia.  Patrick  Henry 
came  of  our  stock,  and  it  is  an  historical  fact 
that  there  were  twelve  Ulster  generals  around 
Washington  to  one  Englishman.  But  why 
prolong  the  list*'  Is  it  strange  that  we  have 
a  warm  feeling  for  youY  We  have  admired 
your  missionary  zeal  in  the  East  and  West. 
We  have  wondered  at  the  princely  liberality 
of  your  people  in  promoting  education  ami  in 
the  endowment  of  jour  colleges.  We  have 
blesse-1  (Jod  for  the  7,000,000  of  souls  which 
fiml  a  spiritual  home  in  your  Church,  and  for 
the  8.000  or  0,000  ministers  set  over  them. 
May  the  (Jod  of  our  common  fathers  fill  you 
ami  your  churches  with  spiritual  life  and  /.eal 
and  power  and  blessing  till  the  vine  trails 
planted  from  Ireland  shall  overshadow  all  your 
iand.  Dear  bre-tliren,  we  could  almost  envy 
you  the  pilgrimage  on  which  j'oii  have  started. 
We  trust  that  the  arm  of  your  He;ivenly 
F'ather  will  be  about  you.  anil  that  He  will 
have  you  in  His  holy  keejiing,  that,  as  j’ou 
visit  the  scenes  which  recall  the  life  and  con 
tendings  and  martyrdoms  of  the  mighty  di-ad 
who  liveil  ami  died  in  the  faith  vve  hold  in 
comn  on,  you  shall  feel  your  manhood  bra-'ed 
and  fired  to  holy  enthusiasm  in  your  future 
work,  that  others  may  catch  the  lire  from 
your  souls,  so  that  we  may  have  multitudes 
of  kindred  sjurits  for  the  work  of  the  Lcinl  in 
our  day. 

“  (;<iU  vive  us  meal  A  ti!iu-  like  lld>  denu-r  -E 
Stroi-i;  nibi-is.  k-r.'.-t  lieans.  t  rue  fait  an-l  re.ulx  liaiiiN 
Men  vvlioiii  tin- lust  of  ,.11'c-- ilo,-'  not  kill: 

Met!  whom  till-  sooil<  ol  ollk--  c.il  liol  buy  : 

Mi-ii  vtlii)  j)o",  ss  ii(.inion-  ni  d  a  will ; 

Meu  who  have  1,0- or;  iii-n  who  will  no!  lie; 

-Men  who  vvdl  uot  be  to  bod  — to  man  who  w  ill  rot  lie." 

I  cannot  close,  dear  frienils,  without  saying 
we  havt*  a  gri>  v.-im  e  ag:iinst  you.  What  would 
:in  Itishmaii  be  wiilioiit  bis  grievanceV  In 
(bed.  be  generally  kei  ]is  a  large  supply  in 
stock.  Irish  giievtmces!  How  t.ime  and 
commonplace  both  your  and  onr  iiolitical  and 
munici])al  life  would  bi-  without  them,  (htr 
grievance  is  that  you  liave  allotted  so  little 
lime  to  Ireland.  Why  have  you  h-ft  D-  rry 
out  of  your  itinerary'.'  Surely  it  would  have 
been  worth  your  while  to  liiive  seen  the  walls 
behind  wlii.  b  Pivsby veriaii  heroes,  witli 
famine  on  their  lips,  shouted.  “No  surren¬ 
der.”  and  meant  it,  ;ind  tietnally  saved  the  key 
of  the  whole  position  at  the  timeV  How  about 
the  plae<‘s  rendered  sacred  by  St.  Patrick  V  1 
am  sure  you  know  that  be  was  more  a  Pr»sby. 
terittii  than  some  who  chiiin  the  name.  Wliy, 
when  you  dt*cide  on  a  pilgrimage,  you  might 
have  spent  most  t)f  your  time  in  visiting  the 
holy  wells  of  tlx-  Emerald  Isle  Jdxl  retijied 
much  benefit  Above  all,  why  did  you  not 
arrange  to  remtiin  over  the  Twelfth 'f  Y'oii 
btive  your  I'ourth.  It  would  have  been  w-orlli 
your  "bile  to  compare  the  music  of  our 
Twelfth  with  your  own  Fourth.  1  venture  to 
say  you  would  have  given  the  ii;ilm  to  onrs. 
But  we  must  be  content  with  what  you  can 
sp.'ire  us,  and  liva-  in  Ix'jk-  of  a  future  visit. 
Me.-intime,  be  assured  of  the  heart  iness  of  our 
welcome.  Y(Ui  have  visited  us  when  very 
mtiny  tire  aw;iy  from  borne  who  would  have 
gladly  shared  in  our  greeting,  luit  we  wish 
J’OU  while  here  to  feel  at  home  timong  us; 
to  realize  how  deeply  we  are  interested  in  the 
ohject  which  has  led  you  to  touch  on  our 
shores;  to  rest  assured  that  however  incom¬ 
plete  our  power  of  expression,  we  iir»-  anxious 
you  shoul(i  carrj’ •with  you  the  assiirtmces  of 
our  sincere  hrotlierly,  tiixl  I  think  I  may  tidd, 
sisterly  love.  \Ve  hid  you  welcome  to  llelftist 
with  all  our  hearts;  and  as  you  receive  it,  vve 
would  remind  jou  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
poet  who  knew-  the  North  of  Ireland  well. 
Singing  of  a  native  of  Ulster,  he  says: 

•“  fie  ramo  from  tlie  North,  and  his  words  were  few  : 

But  bis  voice  was  kind  and  his  ncart  was  true." 

Dr.  Lynd’s  speech  was  much  applauded. 


THE  VISIT  TO  l.ONOON. 

The  Christian  World  of  London  refers  to  the 
Reception  accorded  our  Presbyterian  Pilgrims 
as  one  of  the  notable  events  of  that  great  city  : 

Arriving  in  London  to  visit,  amongst  other 
spots,  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  the  cradle  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  a  welcome  was  ac¬ 
corded  them  which  was  in  no  way  surpassed 
by  the  greetings  of  their  coreligionists  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  The  members  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Social  Union  gave  a  reception  to  the 
Pilgrims.  It  was  a  refiresentative  gathering 
of  London  Presbyterians,  and  so  hearty  was 
the  welcome  extended  to  them,  that  one  of 
the  Pilgrims  vvas  led  to  exclaim  that  he  felt, 
when  landing  in  Scotland,  they  had  reached 
the  brains  of  Presbyterianism,  but  that  on 
coining  to  London  they  seemed  to  have  found 
both  the  heart  and  brains  of  their  faith. 

After  the  nuire  formal  reception  the  Rev. 
Ricliard  Leitch  of  Newcastle.  Moderator  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Synod,  took  the  chair 
and  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Ameri 
can  friends.  It  was  interesting,  he  said,  to 
know  that  the  struggles,  saerilices,  and  vic¬ 
tories  of  their  forefathers  on  behalf  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  had  not  been  forgotten 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  hoped 
that  the  bonds  uniting  the  Preshj  terittnism 
of  the  two  conntrie.s  w-ould  he  more  closelj' 
dr.nwn  by  their  meeting  that  night.  Dr. 
Monro  (Jihson,  in  further  extending  the  wel¬ 
come,  said  that  in  some  sense  he  represented 
both  England  and  Amerii  a.  The  thirty  years 
of  his  ministry  h.'td  been  about  eiintilly  divided 
between  the  two  countries,  iind  lx-  would  be 
puzzled  to  say  in  which  were  the  warmer 
liearls.  If  the  Pilgrims  h;xl  < ome  to  feel  that 
Faighind  was  ii  small  place,  they  would  not 
fail  to  recognize  that  it  possessed  in  a  little 
space  all  tlx-  varieties  of  America.  Tlx-j’  would 
also  find  that  the  laiglish  were  not  only  hos 
pilahle  to  Ameiicitns,  hut  were  adopting 
Anuricttn  ideas,  siicli  its  the  I’ullmiin  cai,  the 
(Christian  Endeavor  movement,  .tixl  tlx-  (Jhan 
tatx|ua  m<‘(  tings  The  TJe-v.  .Tobn  tV;its<in  (Ian 
Maclaren)  stiiil  that  ns  English  Presbyterians, 
it  Was  good  to  be  reit-iniled  by  tlx-  presi  ix  (-  of 
their  ,\meiican  friends,  that  thej  beiong‘-il  to 
one  of  the  largest  Protestant  (.nitirclies  in  the 
world.  He  had  vi-ry  litth-  sympalbj’ w  ith  poo 
pie  who  did  not  belong  to  any  d(  iximiiiation, 
and  verj'  litth-  sym|ialbv  with  j-i-ople  wlui 
wi-re  ashamed  of  the  Chtireb  of  their  fatlx  rs 
Not  only  wt*re  tlx-  two  great  T’resbyb-iian 
Cburclies  of  tlx*  f'bl  and  New  World  drawn 
eliiser  together  by  their  meelirg  that  niglii, 
but  tlx-  tw'o  great  iiatioiis  tbemsi-ives.  An 
American  once  told  liim  that  b(-  bilievi-i  if 
Eiiglaixl  were  ever  beaUii  down  by  a  !o-'. 
.-tmerica  would  come  to  the  aid  of  the  moti'.er 
count  rjv 

The  Rev.  Hr.  Thompson  of  New  York,  .  n 
rising  to  replj'.  was  warmly  leeeived.  Yli.’it, 
be  iisked.  would  tlx-  Ameiietms  Inive  bt  eii 
without  English  law,  English  liberty,  and 
England’s  Cliri't  iaiiity He  failed  see  v  by 
the  Atlantic  should  (livide  Presbyterians.  .M 
all  events,  wbv  should  tlxy  not  la-  one  in  tin- 
mission  tieldV  He  son-eiiii  -s  bad  a  dream  ol 
a  time  when  tlx-  flags  of  flu-  two  great  Ifng 
lish  sjieaking  countries  would  lie  blended. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Field  said  thej’  had  eoiix-  ba-  k 
to  tlx-  obi  lionx-.  Yerv  ti  ixler,  indei d.  were 
tlx*  ft  clings  wbieh  I’aiiie  over  an  American 
when  first  setting  toot  in  tlx-  n  other  count rjv 
Aiix-riea  owed  eveiytbing  to  tlx*  Iximeiand. 
and  six-  also  owed  mueii  to  Sioflaixl  and  a 
great  deal  to  Irelaixl.  Fhiglaml  sei-med  ix-.ar 
to  Americans,  and  w  hy  was  ix>t  Anx-riea  as 
ix-ar  to  Englisbiiien 'f  Y  hen  he  first  visilt*d 
Fhigland  the  voyage  took  twenty  three  days 
and  tlx*  return  jtxirney  thirty  one  Now  it 
could  he  aeeomjilislx-d  in  six  d;ivs,  and  the 
telegraph  h:xl  joined  the  two  (onntries. 
Amerie:i  had  no  enemj"  on  the  globe,  .and 
might  she  he  tlx-  friend  of  the  wboh-  world. 

The  Hon.  T.  I’.  I’-ayard,  the  American  Am¬ 
bassador,  who  was  present,  also  spoke.  No 
better  delegation,  lx-  said,  could  havi-  been 
s(-nt  to  this  eonntiy  from  America  than  the 
genllenx'ii  whose  presence  had  called  tlx-m  to- 
g(*ther.  for  they  repn-sented  the  st(-rn,  stub 
born  eonscieiua-  of  the  Americiiii  people.  He 
bad  much  in  common  with  the  Pilgrims,  for 
he  himself  was  descended  from  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  his  forefathers  having  been  driven  from 
France  for  their  Protestantism. 

Dr.  (Jarnithers  spoke  on  Presbyterianism  in 
l(i4.').  and  Principal  Dykes  dealt  with  the  Fhig 
lish  Preshyterianism  of  to  day.  If  thej'  asked 
him  for  the  monument  of  the  revived  English 
Presbyterianism,  he  would  hid  them  look 
around  at  that  meeting.  The  proceedings 
closed  with  devotional  exercises 
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The  British  Weekly  notices  the  afl’air  in  its  | 
own  interesting  way.  We  regret,  with  it,  and  j 
the  feeling  will  be  witle  on  this  side,  that  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker  was  not  heard.  But  obviously 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  ilid  their 
best;  they  were  doubtless  embarrassed  with 
the  rii'hness  of  theii  oratorical  repertoire,  pos¬ 
sible  and  actual.  The  Weekly  says: 

The  Presbyterian  Pilgrims  from  America 
were  received  on  July  Icith,  in  the  King’s 
Hall  of  the  ITolborn  Restaurant,  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Social  Union  of  London.  The  great 
hall  is  jiolished  granite,  not  marble,  as  “Ian 
Maclaren”  assured  the  audience, an<l  was  there¬ 
fore  in  full  harmony  with  the  rugged  charac¬ 
ter  of  Presbyterianism. 

It  was  interesting  to  study  the  four  hundred 
Presbyterians,  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  both  sides  of  St.  (Jeorge’s  Channel,  met 
in  social  intercourse.  A  dried  fruit  placed  in 
a  jar  of  water  grows  and  swells  in  its  free  sur¬ 
roundings.  A  Scotch  Presbj’terian,  in  a 
strange  land  develops  in  accordance  with  his 
environment.  A  Presbyterian  is  brightened  in 
Ireland,  softened  in  England,  sharpened  in 
America. 

Among  the  guests  there  were  few  typical  ! 
American  faces,  but  as  you  moved  from  one  to  j 
another  you  felt  that  Scotch  shrewdness  had  i 
taken  on  a  keen  edge  in  Amerii-a.  There  were  | 
granite  like  Scotchmen  on  the  p>atform,  but  j 
you  knew  that  kind  hearts  beat  under  strong 
exteriors,  and  when  one  of  these  Scotchmen  in 
his  wartnth  of  welcome  told  his  guests  that 
we  read  their  poets,  “Whittier  and  Words  ! 
worth,’’  though  you  had  a  prejudice  in  favor! 
of  the  Englisii  origin  of  the  latter,  you  would  ! 
not  have  remonstrateil  if  he  had  parted  with  I 
Shakespeare,  too,  on  such  an  auspicious  occa-  j 
sion. 

I  thought  it  was  inconsiderate  of  those  who 
welcomed  the  Pilgrims  to  make  American 
speeches.  They  told  us  of  the  height  of 
American  mountains,  and  the  width  of  Amer 
ican  rivers,  and  the  boundlessness  of  American 
prairies,  in  set  phrases  but  not  with  the  spirit  I 
iind  heart  that  our  guests  couhl  have  brought 
to  the  subject. 

Dr  Thompson  of  New  York,  replied,  with 
out  a  trace  of  the  spread  eagle,  lie  is  a  poet, 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  there  were  traces  in 
his  sjieech  of  tin*  charm  hoth  in  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  ot  “The  Hammock  Mnsings”  and  “The 
Pilgrim  .Song.’’  Very  grai  ioiis  he  was  towards 
the  Irish,  who  had  received  him  with  open 
arms,  the  .Scotch,  whose  intellectual  esteem 
he  valued,  and  the  English,  who  had  taken 
him  to  their  hearts.  I 

Dr.  Field  of  The  Evangelist,  spoke  from  his 
heart  such  a  toiichiiu  and  tender  oration  as 
we  used  to  hear  from  the  late  Dr.  Edmond  of 
Highbury. 

Then  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard,  the  American  j 
Minister,  rose.  His  w.as  the  most  striking  in 
liividuality,  not  excluding  Dr.  I’.arker.  in  the 
assembly'.  He  is  a  tall,  massive,  powe*'ful- 
looking,  handsome  man.  He  comes  of  a 
Huguenot  stock,  and  has  a  very  striking  re  i 
semblance  to  the  late  Dr.  D’Aubigm',  the 
historian.  The  silver  hair,  the  dark  ami 
abundant  eyebrows,  the  strong  jaw,  calleil 
vividly  to  remembrance  the  scholar  who  told 
the  story  of  the  stern,  stubborn,  elevated  con 
science  of  the  men  who  brought  about  the 
Reformation.  i 

I  have  heard  several  of  ^Ir.  Bayard’s  ora 
tions,  but  I  never  heard  anything  from  him  so 
touching  as  the  unpremeditated  words  with 
which  h»'  referred  to  his  own  people,  and  the 
triumph  of  righteousness. 

There  was  one  oversight  in  an  otherwise  ad¬ 
mirably  conducted  meeting.  Dr.  Parker  was 
not  asked  to  speak  before  the  interval  for  re¬ 
freshments,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave.  His 
would  have  been  the  touch  of  genius  that 
wouhl  have  roumled  olf  the  functions  and  his 
absence  was  greatly  regretted 

After  an  interval.  Dr.  Carruthers  reminded 
the  audience  that  •.'.all  years  ago  Prestiyterian 
ism  was  established  in  London  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  he  showed  on  a  map  the  position 
of  the  churches  that  formed  the  twelve  Lon 
don  Presbyteries. 

And  then  Dr.  Dykes  delivered  the  speech  of 
the  evening.  He  did  not  seem  in  robust 
health,  and  began  somewhat  hesitatingly, 
but  as  he  proceeded,  he  warmed  to  bis  subject, 
which  glowed  to  a  white  heat.  It  was  a  de 
lightful  evening  for  both  hosts  and  guests,  and 
will  doubtless  kindle  and  strengthen  lasting 
feelings  of  friendshiii  among  those  who  were 
already  friends.  Salih. 


And  last,  but  not  least.  The  Presbyterian  of 
London  gives  this  account  of  the  occasion,  as 
its  leading  editorial  for  July  ‘2jth  ; 

“Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted! 
Three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the 
feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to 
be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to 
make  slaves  of  all  the  rest!” 

So  spoke  out  the  greatest  of  England’s 
statesmen  in  the  day  when  the  Colonial  Assem¬ 
blies,  having  indignantly  denietl  the  right  of 
this  country  to  interfere  with  their  internal  tax¬ 
ation,  with  one  accorti  demanded  the  repeal  of 
the  unjust  stamp  duties.  England  has  long 
since  learned  to  endorse  Pitt’s  glowing  wortls. 
Had  America  not  resisted  Grenville’s  ill-con- 
sirlered  harshness  and  his  Royal  Masters  yet 
more  fatally  futile  stubbornness,  England 
would  be  less  strong  and  great  to  day.  The 
lessons  she  learned  in  the  completeness  of  her 
tlefeat  have  never  been  forgotten  in  her  later 
dealings  with  the  other  great  colonies  which 
have  sprung  from  her  loins.  “You  cannot 
conquer  America,”  cried  William  Pitt.  “If  I 
were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  coun¬ 
try  I  would  never  lay  down  arms,  never, 
never,  never!”  And  every  heart  which  has 
th(>  faintest  spark  of  patriotism  remaining  in 
it  must  reecho  the  noble  words  of  the  great 
Chatham. 

But  the  countries  which  have  been  severed 
by  injustice  and  oppression,  may  be,  if  not 
reunited,  at  least  bound  together  in  the  close 
ties  of  brotherly  love  and  friendship.  And 
such  meetings  as  the  recejition  held  last 
Thursday  evening  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presbyterian  Social  Union,  in  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  largely  tend  to  draw  together 
these  two  gre;it  nations  of  the  earth,  one 
already  in  ancestry,  language,  and  religion. 

The  Presby tei ians  of  England  were  fittingly 
representcfl  by  our  IModerator,  Jlr  R.  Turn- 
bull,  Ian  Maclaren,  Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  Princi 
pla  Dykes,  Mr.  Carruthers.  tind  many  other 
men  of  light  and  leading.  We  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  our  Church,  small  as  at 
lU'esent  sitnie  count  her.  In  literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  schohiivhip  her  sons  have  made  for 
themselves  ii  name  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
her  borders.  The  “Bonnie  Brier  Bush”  h;is 
spread  its  roots  on  both  siiles  of  the  Athintie, 
as  the  -Vmerican  Ambassador  showed  in  his 
<‘xce(*dijigly  ajipropriate  ami  elfective  speech. 
Dr.  Thompson  of  New  York,  anti  Dr.  Field 
from  the  same  city,  spoke  for  the  Presbyteri¬ 
anism  of  Aim'fica,  acknowledging  the  gianit 
debt  the  religious  history  of  America  owed  to 
the  Presbyterianism  of  England,  Scotland, 
attd  Wales.  “What,”  asked  Dr.  Thomjtson, 
“would  the  Uniteil  .States  have  been  but  ftir 
English  laws,  lib(>rty,  ;ind  religion  V”  Why 
should  the  .\tljintic  tlivide  the  I’rcsby terian 
churchfs?  Together  they,  as  Mr.  Watson  had 
earlier  rtnnindetl  the  meeting,  formed  a  large 
atnl  powerful  body  of  tdiristians,  ainl  ttiere 
came  over  him  not  seldom  a  dreiitn  of  Engliind 
and  America  with  Idendt'd  natiomil  colors, 
.symbolical  of  their  blended  and  tiniled  bhxid. 

Dr.  Field,  who  lu*ars  a  name  well  known  in 
this  country,  not  only  from  his  own  talents, 
but  in  connect  ion  with  his  brother’s  scientific 
we)rk  in  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  m.arine 
cables,  was  reci-ived  with  enthusiasm  e(|U!il 
to  that  which  had  greeted  his  distingtiishe<l 
coitntryman.  He  spoke  of  tlu*  magnificent  re¬ 
ception  he  ami  his  fellow-pilgrims  h:id  n><-eived 
from  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English  Presbyterians 
alike,  from  the  first  moment  of  landing  at 
Queenstown  till  now,  when  in  the  gri*atest 
city  of  the  empire,  he  stood  surrounded  by 
matiy  of  the  most  representative  tnen  of  the 
Church. 

The  Amerii’an  Ambassador  followed  in  one 
of  the  earnest,  and  high  toned  speeches  people 
have  learned  to  expect  from  the  United  States 
Envoy  to  the  Court  of  .St.  James.  The  purpose 
of  his  stay  in  this  country  was,  h«*  said,  pro 
looted  by  just  sitch  !iss«*mi)lies  as  this— proofs 
that  there  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  of 
both  countries  one  high  desire.  Every  sign  of 
rational  and  honest  agreement  was  most  wel 
coim*  to  him.  and  no  better  delegates  from 
the  United  .States  could  well  be  sent  than  the 
httndred  genthunen  who  formed  the  party  r)f 
present  guests,  for  they  represented  the  stern 
and  stubborn  conscience  f)f  the  American  peo 
pie.  He  was  himself  the  representative  of 
such  princifdes,  for  when  his  Huguenot  fore¬ 
fathers  were  forced  to  leave  France  on  account 
of  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  they  sought  refuge  in  the 
United  States,  from  whence,  in  course  of 
time,  he  was  now  Ambassador  to  England. 

A  break  in  the  8j)eechify ing  an<l  music  was 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bayard’s  ad¬ 


dress.  The  guests  and  their  hosts,  as  they 
moved  about  in  the  splendidly  lighted  and 
decorated  King’s  Hall,  made  a  brilliant  pic¬ 
ture.  Here  stood  a  group  of  eminent  Ameri¬ 
cans  discussing  Mr.  Watson’s  speech,  and  tell¬ 
ing  one  another  about  his  writings;  yonder 
sat  half  a  dozen  smartly-dressed  ladies,  whose 
pale,  regular  profiles  brought  Margaret  Fuller 
and  Boston  to  the  mind,  and  away  in  a  retired 
nook  the  soft,  white  fohls  of  an  Oriental  cos¬ 
tume  lent  an  Indian  touch  to  the  scene,  and 
reminded  the  onlooker  that  in  the  far  East, 
as  well  as  the  far  West,  the  Church  has 
lengthened  her  cords  ancl  strengthened  her 
stakes.  Dr.  Parker’s  well  known  face  on  the 
platform  was  a  token  that  other  voluntary 
churches  joined  in  the  welcome  to  the  guests 
of  the  evening,  but  the  stern  necessity  of 
catching  our  suburban  train,  prevented  us 
hearing  him  give  audible  expression  to  these 
feelings  of  geniality.  For  the  same  reason  the 
addresses  on  the  program  to  be  delivered  on 
English  Presbyterianism  in  I^ondon  in  ](J45 
and  181).’),  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Carruthers  and  Princi¬ 
pal  Dykes,  respectively,  were  missed,  but  we 
saw  and  heard  enough  to  convince  us  that 
Presbyterianism  is  a  living  force,  Presby¬ 
terianism  is  a  success  The  only  thing  to  be 
regretted  'vas  the  enforced  absence  from  ill 
health  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Matheson.  Otherwise  the  reception  was  an 
unciualitied  success,  and  we  hope  our  Ameii- 
can  friends  will  take  it  as  a  pledge  of  our 
atfection  and  brotherly  interest  and  good 
wishes  for  their  enjoyment  and  profit  in  their 
further  travels  through  our  own  and  otln-r 
great  countries. 


THE  LAST  GHOH  IIYE. 

The  full  moon,  riding  tranquilly  high  up 
the  heavens  with  no  cloud,  no  mist  to  inter¬ 
vene,  hallowed  and  goritled  the  earthly  scenes 
on  which  she  looked.  Even  unsightly  objects 
were  fair  in  her  light.  But  the  country  was 
more  fair  than  the  city.  The  uplands  and  the 
lowlands,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  the  mountains 
and  the  groves  and  forest,  all  were  touched 
with  unearthly  light  and  beauty,  (.’attic  and 
sheep  lay  in  their  fragrant  cluimbers  among 
the  lirs  and  j)ines  and  spruces;  llowers  folded 
in  their  dewy  mantles  slept,  :is  did  birds  in 
their  hidden  nests.  Th<“  voice  of  a  waterfall 
and  the  gurgle  of  a  little  brook  were  heard  at 
the  farmhouse  gate.  Nestling  amid  its  shrub- 
berry  that  jiretty  farmhouse  stooil,  seemin 
the  native  home  of  comfort  and  content.  Be- 
siile  its  ganlen  ^ate  stood  a  young  soldier, 
erect  and  tall.  His  handsome  face  in  the 
clear  moonlight  seemed,  to  tlu*  eyes  of  the 
I'omely  imiiden  who  stood  besidi)  him,  more 
th  in  mortal  in  its  beauty.  Tame  l.’nglish  rab¬ 
bits  hopped  about  her  feet,  but,  beloved  pets 
though  they  were,  she  heeded  them  not.  With 
her  soul  in  her  eyes  she  gazed  upon  her  lover, 
forgetting  all  but  him. 

“Oh,  lleber,  Heber,  I  cannot  let  you  go  I 
What  shall  I  <lo  with  my  lift*  without  you? 
No,  no,  no,  I  cannot,  cannot  let  you  go!”  she 
waileil,  her  hands  fast  clinging  to  his  arm. 
“Give  you  up  to  the  bloody  liehl  of  slaughter, 
how  could  I  ever  dream  that  I  couhl  bear  it? 
If  you  go,  it  will  he  forever,  too  well  I  know.” 
Slit*  swiiyed  h.ackwards  anil  wouhl  have  fallen 
h.ad  not  ht*r  sohlier  caught  her. 

“Nay,  Marion,”  he  siiiil,  temlerly,  yet  with 
reproat  h  in  his  tones,  “is  this  your  courage? 
Bear  up,  dear,  and  strengtlu'ii  me  to  hear.  I 
have  been  so  proud  of  my  girl,  so  brave,  so 
noble.  Do  not  siioil  it  all  now.  It  is  almost 
our  last  minute,  remember,  for  I  leave  before 
dawn  to-morrow.  Even  should  we  see  each 
other  then,  this  is  our  ‘goodbye.’  Try  to 
pluck  up  heart,  bt  loved,  I  shall  return  to  yon. 
Do  not  fear. " 

“Oh,  never,  never  any  more.  Why  ilid  you 
volunteer?  Oh,  why  did  you  do  it,  Heher’f 
I  tohl  you  it  wouhl  kill  me  to  lose  you.  I  feel 
as  though  I  were  dying  now.” 

Doubt  it  who  will,  the  human  heart  is  a 
jirophet,  many  times ;  long  before  the  coming 
it  knows  its  doom.  At  last,  seeing  how  deeply 
she  was  distressing  her  lover,  Marion  some 
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what  controlled  herself  and  sent  him  away 
with  tolerable  composure.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died  away,  and  his 
graceful  form  vanished  in  the  moonlight,  than 
she  dropped  upon  the  ground  and  wept  aloud. 
The  rabbits  knew  their  mistress  was  in  trou¬ 
ble,  and  they  crept  close  to  her  face,  trying, 
in  their  innocent  way,  to  express  their  sympa¬ 
thy.  What  kind  heart  is  there  that  has  never 
felt  the  comfort  given  in  sorrow  by  the  most 
evident  sympathy  of  some  gentle,  loving,  dumb 
friend? 

Marion  was  not  insensible  now  to  this  com¬ 
fort.  “Oh,  you  darlings!"  cried  she,  gather¬ 
ing  the  pretty  creatures  in  her  arms.  “You 
are  sorry  for  me.  I  know.  Oh,  buuny,  bunny, 
we  shall  never  see  him  any  more,  never  any 
more !" 

Not  many  months  after  this  heavy  sorrow, 
came  one  more  heavy  still.  The  name  of 
Heber  .Strong  was  in  the  list  of  the  killed  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness.  Oh,  well  named 
it  was,  “the  Battle  of  the  Wiblerness !”  Out 
of  that  Wilderness  how  many  souls  flew  up 
to  give  account  to  Ood !  Marion  surprise. 1 
those  who  had  shaken  their  heads  over  her  ex- 
.•essive  grief  at  lleber’s  deiiarture,  b3-  bearing 
up  with  excellent  fortitude  the  tidings  of  his 
•  leatli.  .She  had  taken  her  final  farewell  of 
her  beloved  when  he  went  forth  to  the  war. 
“I  knew  it  was  our  last  goodlwe, ”  she  said, 
with  a  sob.  “I  am  a  widow  now.  I  shall 
wear  mourning  for  1115’  husband.”  This  she 
<lid,  and  she  did  not  take  it  off  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  not  at  the  end  of  three  j'ears.  In  the 
fourth  year  the  sable  garments  clung  about 
her  still. 

“Will  j'ou  never  laj'  these  mourning  weeds 
aside?”  asked  one  who  had  been  from  <diild- 
hoo.l  her  devoted  friend.  “Heber  himself 
would  tell  you  not  to  waste  your  life  lament 
ing  for  him.  He  cannot  return.  Oh,  Marion, 
you  know  I  love  you,  J^annot  j'ou  requite  mj- 
love?” 

“Don’t,  don't,  friend  honored  and  alwajs 
<lear!  I  belong  to  Heber,  here  and  elsewhere.  ” 

With  sad  face  and  heavy  heart  her  true 
friend  left  her.  wondering  if  she  would  indeed 
go  all  her  life  alone  for  the  ilead  man's  sake. 

One  day  there  was  an  excitement  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  near  Marion’s  home.  Heber  Strong  had 
returned.*  After  being  greete.l  by  all  his  old 
mates,  and  treating  such  of  them  as  were 
thirst}',  with  that  sort  of  thirst,  Heber  started 
for  the  home  of  Marion,  and  appear*'.!  before 
her,  ilriuil:.  In  rough,  <lisgra<'eful  attire,  with 
the  changed  features  of  the  drunkard,  his 
once  frank  and  beautiftil  forehead  stamped  by 
the  drunkard’s  shame,  he  entered  the  house, 
shouting,  “Marion!  Where  are  you,  Marion? 
You  see  how  wrong  were  your  fears.  Here  I 
am.  alive  and  well !” 

.\livel  Well!  Alas,  poor  Marion!  At  his 
first  slujut  she  ha«l  sprung  to  meet  him.  At 
her  first  sight  of  him  she  turn*'*!  to  fly. 
“Dead,  dead,  indeed,”  she  gasped,  and  fell 
senseless  upon  the  hall  floor. 

They  got  him  to  go  away,  and  after  awhile 
Marion’s  senses  returned  to  her.  She  would 
never  see  Heber  again. 

After  some  months  she  sent  for  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond,  her  life  long  fri**nd,  a  Christian  gentle 
man  in  all  his  habits  and  ways,  an*l  said  to 
hint,  *leliberately :  “If  you  still  can  *leaire  it  to 
he  so,  I  will  marry  you." 

Half  an  hour  a.terwards  Mr.  Raymond, 
bright  now  and  happy,  remarked  with  a  smile 
to  which  she  resp*>n*led  :  “The  moment  I  saw 
that  you  were  once  more  dresse*!  in  the  cohtrs 
that  so  become  you.  I  hoped  that  you  had  sent 
for  me  for  this. ’’ 

They  were  soon  married,  and  in  this  life, 
none  nee*l  be  happier  than  are  they. 

ArorsTA  Mooke. 

•  .\  fat  l . 


THE  NEW  FOME  MOVEMENT. 

By  Rev.  John  Rusk,  Ph.  D. 

Among  the  dangers  pointed  out  by  speakers 
and  writers  are  those  of  over  crowde*!  cities, 
and  districts  where  farms  are  abandoned.  In 
the  latter  case,  roads  become  bad  for  want  of 
repair,  neighborhoods  deteriorate  from  lack  of 
churches.  The  people  are  not  able  to  support 
them,  or  become  indiflerent.  These  are  two 
points.  In  the  cities  the  Buihling  and  Loan 
Associations  have  enabled  men  of  wages 
and  small  capital  to  invest,  till  after  a  series 
of  years  they  bec'ome  absolute  owners  of  homes. 
This  is  gooil  in  every  way,  making  economical 
pe*)ple,  temperate  ones,  and  giving  them  as 
taxpayers  a  tiirect  interest  in  government. 
This  is  very  well  for  the  city.  But  life  in  the 
city  *lemands  cash  outlay.  Families  may 
save,  yet  sickness,  lack  of  work,  or  age,  may 
soon  take  away  earnings.  This  has  become 
patent  to  many.  They  seriously  face  the  fa<'t. 
I  have  been  *lirected  to  these  things  by  work 
along  lines  of  reform.  When  a  person  is  re- 
deeme*!,  what  shall  we  do  with  him  or  her? 
We  must  ameliorate  *'onditions  as  shown  by 
the  work  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
It  was  s.'^pping  England  at  her  very  heart  ami 
was  wasting  the  futui'e  to  have  those  condi¬ 
tions  existing.  In  like  measure  we  are  wasting, 
by  failing  to  seek  out  the  best  conditions  for 
all  industrious  people. 

Ihit  can  we  not  get  men  back  to  land?  There 
is  a  movement  all  over  this  country  which  is 
suggestive  to  the  student  of  providence.  Men 
see  the  narrow  <onditions  of  <  ity  life  for  the 
great  mass.  There  is  such  a  Here*'  con¬ 
test  for  money  enough  for  breail  and  rent.  I 
heart!  two  gripmen  talking  this  over,  ami  one 
of  them  rehearsed  the  matter  to  the  *>ther.  and 
finally  sai<l :  “I  go  back  to  the  farm  ;  I  hav*' 
saved  some  money.  I  *-011  be  more  imlepend- 
ent,  more  at  peace,  and  get  a  day  olf  when  I 
want  it.”  So  you  will  fiml  men  forming 
colonial  clubs  to  found  communities.  The 
town  for  a  centre,  with  farms  a<ljac(*nt.  The 
town,  with  library,  town  hall,  an*l  *'hurch, 
and  stores,  will  take  away  the  isolation  which 
has  touched  so  many  communities.  Thus  com¬ 
binations  of  small  capital,  or  in  *ither  places, 
capital  assisting  on  favorable  terms,  works  out 
a  problem  for  men  as  favorable  as  building 
associations  for  men  in  <  ities. 

A  group  of  clergymen  in  Chicago,  of  which 
I  am  glad  to  be  *)ne,  has  form*'*]  “A  ILime 
seeker’s  Association,"  for  the  jnirpose  of  en- 
(^ouraging  this  line  of  work.  We  have  been  in 
communi*'ation  with  two  coloni**sof  thirty  ami 
forty  three  heads  of  families,  r«'spe''ti\ely. 
They  will  number  about  persons,  all  told. 
Over  90  per  *'ent.  are  accustom***!  to  farm  life. 
They  are  skilled  mec'hanics  In  consequence, 
we  have  hail  *:ompetition  for  them  and  good 
terms.  We  have  just  a*lvanceil  fares  for  five 
to  go  to  a  certain  p*>int.  They  are  to  try  the 
work,  the  land,  etc.,  by  %vhich  they  are  to  buy 
the  land  and  pay  back  to  the  Homeseeker’s 
Association  the  money  advam'ed,  without  in¬ 
terest.  They  *lo  not  want  charity,  nor  *lo  we 
want  to  give  it  if  it  can  be  helped.  They  want 
to  pay,  and  we  desire  for  their  own  sakes 
that  they  shall.  In  that  way  these  colonizers 
become  evangelists,  and  our  money  is  turned 
over  and  over  for  the  good  of  many.  We  also 
look  after  these  colonists,  to  see  that  they  are 
protected  in  their  rights,  and  that  they  them 
selves  live  up  to  the  contract.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  failures. 

I  ha*l  the  pleasure  lately  of  meeting  a  large 
boily  of  Southern  men  ;  railroads,  lands,  ami 
resources  were  represented.  The  South.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  has  a  boom  ;  the  capitalists  and 
homeseekers  know  the  a*lvantages  of  the  sec 
tion.  I  pointed  out  the  signifii'ance  of  the 
new  modern  movement,  and  these  gentlemen 


are  taking  active  steps  to  meet  it  along  the 
whole  line  of  its  advance.  A  few  days  ago  I 
met  the  representatives  of  the  West.  Plans 
were  laid  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure,  as  a  citizen  an*l  clergy¬ 
man,  to  speak  on  the  subject.  The  thing  is 
bound  to  grow,  and  a  matter  begun  in  philan 
thropy  will  commend  itself  as  a  business,  so 
that  men  will  enter  clubs  as  they  enter  buibl- 
ing  associations.  Men  will  guard  it  as  they 
do  business,  an*l  yet  as  the  home  builder  bene 
fits  a  community,  so  will  the  farm-maker. 

Let  me  modestly  add  that  I  <lo  believe  the 
movement  is  significant  ami  born  of  God. 
Back  to  the  fields  and  villages,  where  the 
Summer  grass  is  near  and  the  pure  air  brings 
fullness  ami  red  to  the  cheeks. 

CnicAoo.  I1.1.. 

“LIKE  GO(H)  CHILI)" 

Many  years  ago.  while  young  in  the  minis 
try,  I  came  to  a  new  charge  and  was  soon  told 
of  a  young  girl  far  g*)ne  in  consumption,  who 
had  been  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  school.  but  was  not  known  to  have  a 
genuine  heart-exjterience  of  converting  grace. 
She  was  highly  sensitive,  nervous,  shrinking 
from  strangers,  and  through  the  exhaustion 
of  disease,  very  feeble,  but  I  was  urged  to 
visit  her  ami  deal  gently  and  faithfully  with 
her  as  a  Christian  minister.  Her  mother,  a 
widow— this  *iaughter  and  three  sons  making 
up  her  hmiseholil — was  a  finished  lady,  rever¬ 
ential  to  religion,  but  not  a  I'hurch  member. 

I  called,  was  I'orilially  received,  iiujuired  for 
the  *la*ighter,  and  was  invited  to  see  her  in 
her  sick  room,  half  sitting  up  on  her  bed. 
After  chatting  a  little  jileasantly,  an*l  reading 
a  beautiful  new  story  from  The  Evangelist, 
whieh  I  had  brought  with  me,  1  left  her,  hav¬ 
ing  gaineil  permission  to  I'all  again.  In  a  very 
few  days  1  did  so,  and  then  again,  gra*luiilly 
winning  her  interest  and  <•onfidem■e,  till  at 
last,  asking  frankly  if  she  felt  calm  ami  p*'ace- 
ful  in  the  prospei-t  before  her,  she  burst  int*) 
tears,  and  said,  “Yes,  but,  *)h,  mother!”  The 
*lear  child  *lid  not  fear  ileath  for  her  own 
sake,  but  shrank  from  it  for  her  mothre’s. 
The  reveliition  w.-is  unexpe*  ted,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  not  easy,  but  1  tried  to  comfort  her  with 
thoughts  and  views  suiting  her  need. 

After  this.  I  saw  h*'r  often,  and  her  Chris¬ 
tian  chariicter  shone  out  so|)lainly.  that  it  was 
due  her  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  being  ri'ci'ived 
into  the  visible  Church,  ami  refresh*'*!  with 
th*'  Loril’s  SuppiT.  She  welc*>med  th*'  privi¬ 
lege,  and  her  mother  timidly,  but  gbully  em¬ 
brace*!  the  oci'asiou  to  make  confession  of  her 
own  faith.  About  an  hour  befor*'  the  service 
I  calle*!  to  know  how  the  chibl  was  feeling, 
ami  her  mother  tolil  me  her  ilaughter  was 
somewhat  excited,  but  she  hoped  she  wouhl 
piiss  through  it  comfortably,  and  askeil  me  to 
see  her  for  a  few  moments.  I  went  in  and 
spoke  to  her,  saw  she  was  a  little  nervous, 
and  bid  her  not  think  at  all  about  what  was 
coming,  it  was  all  right,  and  all  would  be 
well,  only  “be  quiet  ami  JK't  like  a  good  child.  ” 

The  hour  arriveil,  the  *lear  girl  was  proppe*! 
up  on  a  cot  in  the  parlor,  a  few  *'hoice  friends 
and  a  church  elder  were  there,  ami  I  made 
the  service  brief,  stamling  immediately  in 
front  of  her,  as  she  lay  with  her  ilark,  bright 
eyes  looking  me  steailily  in  the  face  to  the 
end.  After  the  service,  her  mother  told  me 
that  when  I  left  early  in  the  *lay,  her  ilaugh¬ 
ter  spoke  of  my  telling  her  to  a'';t  like  a  good 
chilli,  and  was  ilelighted,  ami  said  it  was  so 
sweet  to  think  of.  She  believed  it  was  that 
whieh  helped  the  chibl  pass  so  calmly  through 
the  solemn  and  significant  si  enes  of  the  <lay. 

I  have  set'n  many  years  of  life,  have  been  in 
many  trying  situations,  anil  it  pains  me  to 
think  how  little  I  have  been  like  a  good  child. 
Can  we  do  better  for  ourselves  in  every  variety 
of  circumstance  and  trial  and  difficulty,  than 
quietly  and  restfully  to  behave  like  God’s  dear 
children.  T. 

.•Santa  Clara  Valley. 
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KNRICHINMJ  OI  R  PRAYERS. 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  Crane. 

Not  pxiiotly  the  titio  I  want,  but  it  is  the 
best  r  can  think  of.  I  want  to  l)ring  out  ttie 
itlea  tluit  with  most  of  us  prayer  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  dry  and  barren  thing,  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  and  suggest  remedies. 

We  all  helieve  in  the  power  of  prayer  in  per- 
ha))s  a  loose  sort  of  a  way;  we  all  feel  the  ^ 
l)owcr  of  player  in  a  cold  sort  of  away.  We  | 
should  take  it  a  good  deal  to  heart  if,  towards  j 
the  middle  of  the  day,  it  shouhl  occur  to  us 
that  we  hail  forgotten  our  regular  morning  ! 
devotions.  Yet  I  question  whether  what  we 
should  experience  wouhl  amount  to  much  more  I 
than  a  dread  of  being  visited  with  some  sort  ; 
of  a  judgment  for  neglect  of  duty.  This  is  I 
against  having  experienced  any  real  loss  of  j 
power  and  efliciency  for  our  work.  For  ilhis-  ! 
tration,  compare  the  case  of  having  forgotten  I 
for  some  reason  to  take  our  morn'iig  coffee.  I 

Now  is  jirayer  a  power'.'  Power  is  a  thing 
that  our  advanced  age  thinks  it  is  beginning 
to  know  something  about.  It  has  all  sorts  of 
tests  and  measurements  at  hand.  All  very 
good,  very  good  ;  we  are  all  getting  unnum¬ 
bered  advantages  from  it.  "S’et  I  cannot  but  i 
feel  that  we  are  getting  too  scientifically  wise,  ! 
wise  above  what  is  written.  If  we  pour  acid  ! 
upon  an  alkali  and  effervescence  follows,  we  j 
understand  that  well  enough  ;  here  is  cause  on  ' 
one  side  an<l  effect  on  the  other,  and  every-  ! 
body  understands  the  relation  of  causi'  to 
effect.  A  poor,  widowed  mother  prays  for  a 
runaway  sailor  hoy  away  on  the  other  end  of 
her  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  months  after  it 
comes  out  that  just  at  thot  moment  he  was 
delivered  from  some  great  peril ;  it  may  be 
grace  reached  a  hand  right  out  of  heaven  and 
snatched  him  like  a  brand  from  the  hurning. 
He  careful  now,  in  mentioning  the  matter,  you 
put  this  and  that  together.  The  mother 
prayed,  of  course  she  did  ;  almost  all  mothers 
try  at  least  to  pray  for  their  far-away  boys, 
and  the  gun  of  the  savage  missed  fire,  the 
storm  lulled  or  the  breeze  sprung  up  at  the 
critical  moment :  the  poor  follow,  out  of  sheer 
desjteration  of  loneliness  and  homesickness, 
dug  down  into  his  chest  for  that  mother-gift, 
his  Hible,  and  there  was  exactly  the  arrow 
that  had  a  barb  for  his  heart.  But,  man,  ilo 
you  suppose  the  widow’s  prayer  had  anything 
to  do  with  iff  Don’t  you  know  that  the  laws 
of  nature,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  matter,  are 
fixed,  and  that  in  this  sphere  science  is  em¬ 
press  and  queen 'f  Of  what  account  to  science 
is  so  imponderable  a  thing,  if  thing  it  can  be 
called,  as  the  Itreath  that  mother  is  spend 
ing  in  her  closeff  It  shocks  us  when  such  a 
spirit  comes  out  to  bald,  blank  utterance,  and 
for  that  reason  that  spirit,  as  a  rule,  takes 
good  care  not  to  come  to  utterance.  It  can 
generally  do  its  best  work  in  the  dark  and  in 
felt  clippers.  It  is  for  our  interest  to  make  it 
apeak  out  what  it  means;  that  is  enough  to 
declare  its  origin. 

I  have  thus  hinted  at  one  trouble  with  our 
praying,  and  at  the  same  time  at  the  remedy  ; 
we  need  to  catechise  ourselves  upon  the  very 
first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  prayer,  and 
“take  in  the  slack”  of  that  end  of  the  line.  If 
there  is  anything  in  prayer,  let  us  Jiray  as 
though  we  meant  it ;  if  not,  let  us,  in  the 
name  of  common  sens**,  (juit.  This  is  too  busy 
an  age  to  afford  us  any  time  to  waste  in  main 
taining  the  idle  superstitions  of  tradition. 

I  wish  I  could  again  lay  hands  upon  my  copy 
of  Dr.  Prime’s  book  of  long  ago,  about  the 
Power  of  Prayer.  I  think  that  was  its  title, 
and  that  its  illustrations  were  drawn  mostly 
from  the  record  of  the  Fulton  street  Prayer 
Meeting  Once  in  a  while  I  read  something 
like  it  in  these  German  papers.  The  German 
type  of  pi*'ty  is  very  simple  and  childlike,  and 
loves  to  garnei  in  this  field— the  fatherly  love 
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of  God  and  the  brotherly  love  of  the  Lord 
Jesus — and  so  it  believes  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  Guest  at  its  table  and  Comrade  in  the  cam 
paign  of  life.  Oh,  that  it  might  pray  its  way 
into  these  great,  these  mighty  universities  and 
theological  faculties!  I  feel  sure  that  God 
has  His  eye  upon  them  and  that  someday 
when  the  devil  is  at  the  height  of  his  exulta¬ 
tion  over  his  contr(d  of  them,  (>o<l  will  take 
possession  of  every  chair!  What  a  day  that 
will  be  for  revivals  and  for  missionary  reen 
forcement  and  etjuipment ! 

And  yet  perhaps  I  ought  to  be  able  to  sat¬ 
isfy  myself  as  regards  examples  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  with  what  the  Bible  itself  furnishes 
in  this  line.  Why,  the  very  miracle  stories 
are  frequently  associated  with  the  agency  of 
prayer.  As  to  our  Lord’s  works  of  mercy  and 
power,  it  becomes  us  to  keej)  the  sjiirit  of 
sjieculation  under  check,  hut  it  does  seem  safe 
to  say  that  llis  works  were  His  Father’s  an 
swers  to  His  prayers. 

*’Oh,  but,”  you  say,  “how  can  that  be  in  the 
case  of  the  healing  that  came  forth  from  the 
hem  of  His  garment’/  Do  you  suppose  there 
was  any  prayer  ahout  that'/” 

Not  too  fast!  In  the  first  place,  in  reply, 
prayer  makes  very  little  account  of  time,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  out  of  the  question  that  the 
dear  I.ord  found  time  between  two  sentences 
in  His  talk  to  the  crowd  around  Him  to  take 
prayerful  notice  of  that  poor,  thin,  trembling, 
outstretched  finger.  But,  aside  from  that ,  I 
think  it  was  in  The  Evangelist  that  I  read 
only  a  few  days  ago  of  a  remark  made  by  Dr 
Shedd  at  the  death-beil  of  his  child.  “I  be¬ 
lieve,”  saiil  he,  “it  is  possible  to  lay  in  a  re 
serve  of  grace  for  such  a  time  as  this.”  Yes, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  quite  possible 
for  our  Lord,  the  early  morning  of  that  day, 
as  He  threw  His  unrested  head  upon  the 
breast  of  His  Father  in  prayer,  to  have  Him 
self  charged,  if  you  please,  in  advance  with 
the  power  of  healing  away  out  to  the  last 
thread  in  the  skirts  of  His  garments. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  nee<l  hardly 
explain  that  no  playing  of  ours  would  invest 
us  with  that  sort  of  power.  He  was  the  only 
begotten  Son ;  we  are  sons  in  a  different 
sense,  and  yet  there  is  not  in  this  so  much  of 
a  weakening  of  the  analogy  I  have  instituted 
as  at  first  seems.  Every  man’s  praying  has 
its  limitations  determined,  not  by  the  finite- 
ness  of  the  power  of  prayer,  but  by  the  sphere 
of  that  man’s  activity.  This  tremendous, 
awful  force  comes  into  the  range  of  our  lives, 
not  with  reference  to  a  display  of  its  jiower, 
but  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  praying 
soul  as  engaged  in  God’s  plan  for  the  world’s 
salvation.  Whether  this  can  be  called  a  limi 
tation  or  not,  it  certainly  had  its  application 
even  in  the  praying  of  our  Lord  himself.  He 
could  pray  Lazarus  back,  hut  there  was  that 
in  the  nature  of  prayer  itself  that  checked  His 
meek  lips  from  pressing  His  first  suit  in  Geth 
semane.  “All  things  are  possible”  to  such 
praying  as  His,  because  anything  else  than 
“Not  My  will,  but  Thine  be  done,”  was  im 
possible. 

And  if  the  statement  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  its  connections,  I  feel  free  to  say  that  it  is 
nothing  but  our  weakness  in  this  very  matter 
of  prayer  that  stands  in  the  way  of  our  being 
able  to  say,  “I  have  finished  the  work  that 
Thou  gavest  me  to  do.  ”  Oh,  could  we  but 
pray  as  Jacob  wrestled,  as  Jesus  agonized, 
how  should  one  chase  a  thousand  and  two, 
but  ten  thousand  to  flight! 

In  a  way  sufficiently  rambling  1  have  thus 
set  forth  what  I  had  originally  in  mind  as  my 
first  head  in  dealing  with  the  question,  what 
the  matter  is  willi  the  praying  of  most  of  us. 
at  least  most  of  the  time.  It  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  weakness  of  faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
power  that  is  justly  attributable  to  prayer,  the 
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remedy  being,  of  course,  everything  that 
tends  to  give  tone  and  vigor  to  this  faith.  In 
<*onnection  with  examjdes,  from  records  in¬ 
spired  ami  uninspired,  and  from  experience, 
the  study  ami  halutual  reiteration  to  oneself 
of  the  promises  sealed  to  us  in  Christ  are  an 
obvious  means. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  unavailable 
power.  While  that  is  the  case  with  a  given 
power,  it  is  of  little  consequence  how  many 
horse  power  it  counts  ;  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  reckon  it,  unless  it  be  to  gratify  curio.sitj', 
or  better,  to  rouse  oneself  to  a  sense  of  the 
pity  that  sq  much  should  go  to  waste.  So,  for 
example,  it  has  been  of  late  yi*ars  with  respect 
to  the  great  Niagara  ;  it  has  now  become  worth 
while  to  summon  it  to  dvnamometric  tests  and 
make  it  tell  us  what  it  i  an  do  if  once  properly 
harnessed.  We  knew  before  that  it  could 
make  a  great  roar  and  shake  the  basal  rocks, 
but  then  we  did  not  concern  ourselves  with 
the  details  of  numbers.  Now  that  ways  have 
been  found  by  which  it  can  be  made  to  turn 
wheels,  it  is  of  importam^e  to  know  how  many 
wheels  it  can  turn,  and  to  what  juirpose. 

Something  of  the  kind  applies  to  this  power 
of  prayer.  We  may  believe  in  it,  after  a  man¬ 
ner,  much  as  wo  always  have  believed  in  the 
power  of  Niagara;  so  long,  however,  as  it  is 
with  us  scarcely  more  than  a  matter  of  theory, 
of  glowing  rhetoric,  or  the  like,  so  long  as  we 
vaguely  feel  that  if,  aye,  if  we  had  faith,  we 
could  remove  mountains,  ami  as  long  as  there 
are  no  mountains  that  we  care  particularly  to 
remove,  the  subject  has  for  us  no  very  practical 
ivterest. 

Th  is  brings  me  to  the  point  that  I  want  to 
make  the  main  one  in  this  paper.  It  is  this: 
What  we  need,  perhaps,  most  immediately,  is 
more  frequently  recurring  and  more  fully  re»*- 
ognized  occasions  for  the  e.xertion  of  this 
force.  To  dismiss  all  figure  and  be  plain 
about  it,  we  need  to  keep  ourselves  in  topics 
of  prayer.  Y^ou  have  seen  times  when  your 
prayers  were,  so  to  speak,  crowded  ;  you  were 
scant  of  time  to  put  into  them  all  that  you 
wanted  to  present.  I  am  sure  you  have  never 
found  such  jiraying  hours  cold  ami  tedious. 
But,  again,  I  am  afraid  you  have  seen  times 
when  you  have  to  pray  upon  what  I  may  call 
general  principles,  just  to  keep  the  line  open, 
as  it  were,  for  the  time  when  you  may  have 
something  to  transmit.  You  could  expand 
ujton  the  Third’s  Prayer  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  fill  out  decently  the  time  you  had  allotted 
to  the  exercise,  but  the  most  cheerful  and 
most  thankful  word  you  have  said  in  the 
whole  prayer  was  the  Amen.  Such  prayer  is 
better,  by  all  means,  than  no  prayer  at  all, 
but  that  is  not  the  guage  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  apply.  There  is  really  never  a  time 
when  we  do  not  need  to  put  forth  in  behalf  of 
something  that  lies  upon  us,  in  the  way  of  re 
sponsibility  and  need,  all  the  power  there  is 
in  prayer  at  its  best. 

Now  for  a  suggestion  or  two  upon  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  crowding  our  prayers.  I  knew  once  a 
good  woman  whose  cheerfulness  under  great 
trials  was  a  wonder  unto  many.  The  secret 
of  it,  as  she  stated  it,  was  that  she  kept  a 
book  in  which  she  recorded  whatever  oc¬ 
curred  as  marks  of  God’s  favor  to  her,  as  com 
pared  with  His  dealings  with  those  that 
suffered  still  more  than  she.  Sh*>  help<*d 
herself  through  many  a  dark  valley  by  read¬ 
ing  over  in  the  light  of  her  closet  taper  the 
pages  of  that  book  of  mercies.  I  never  ov«‘r 
heard  that  good  woman  in  her  closet,  but  I 
will  guarantee  that  in  that  very  impoitant 
department  of  prayer,  thanksgiving,  there  was 
with  her  no  lack  of  material.  Let  us  do  some¬ 
thing  like  this  in  respect  to  topi<-s  of  prayer, 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  prayer.  If  the 
memory  is  weak,  it  may  be  well  to  make  out 
a  record  hook,  as  many  jirecious  saints  <h) , 
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hut  any  way,  let  us  always  go  to  the  mercy 
seat  with  a  goodly  budget.  It  is  surprising, 
as  it  is  mortifying,  to  note  how  soon  we  for¬ 
get  names  that  we  had  engaged  to  put  into 
our  prayers.  We  enter  into  a  contract  to  that 
effect,  and  all  at  once  we  l,ecome  aware  tliat 
for  perhaps  a  week  that  or  the  other  name 
has  fallen  out.  There  the  good  soul  has  been 
going  on  praying  away  for  us  with  all  her 
might,  and  perhaps  wondering  why  it  is  that 
her  prayers  seem  to  return  into  her  own 
bosom  !  Shame  upon  us  for  such  breaches  of 
contract ! 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  withdrawing 
from  the  dying  chamber  of  an  old  college 
mate.  1  was  hut  a  step  or  two  down  the  stair 
way  when  his  wife  called  me  hack  He  had 
not  said  yet  his  last  word,  “th’ane,”  said  he, 
“do  you  rememher  how  years  ago  we  agreed 
to  praj'  for  each  other?*'  “Certainly  I  do.” 
“Well,  let’s  keep  it  up"  He  is  out  of  re.ich 
of  my  prayers  now,  hut  I  try  to  keep  it  up 
as  a  legacy  that  the  dying  saint  left  to  widow 
and  children.  I  know  there  is  a  (lampness 
and  a  chill  about  death,  but  I  get  a  good  deal 
of  warmth  for  my  prayers  out  of  that  precious 
death  memory ! 

As  you  run  down  the  columns  of  the  vi-ry 
number  of  The  Evangelist  now  in  your  hands, 
I  venture  nothing  in  saying  that  you  will  find 
man}'  items  that  not  only  could  prompt 
an  ejjtculatory  pray<-r,  l»ut  also  enrich  the 
praying  of  your  still  hour.  If  you  are  a  min 
ister,  these  items  may  tell  upon  the  interest 
with  which  the  i,eople  will  follow  you  in  your 
“long  player”  next  Sunday.  You,  too,  that 
minister  at  the  family  altar,  are  welcome  to 
whatever  there  may  be  for  you  in  the  hint. 

Just  as  I  am  closing  it  occurs  to  me  that 
some,  perhaps  many,  of  my  readers,  will  think 
that  I  am  making  too  free  use  of  the  plural 
number.  It  may  he  well  enough  for  me  to 
confess  that  my  own  praying  is  thus,  and 
thus  weak  and  barren,  hut  I  have  no  right  to 
.assume  that  it  is  so  with  others.  How 
I  should  enjoy  knowing  that  I  was  thus  criti 
cised !  If  the  eye  of  such  a  ha])py  fault-finder 
fall  upon  this  article,  let  me  address  to  him 
my  closing  lines.  “Dear  brother,”  let  me 
say,  “I  would  fain  rejoice  in  thy  rejoicing; 
would  fain  drink  of  the  overflow  of  thy  cup; 
only,  when  the  tide  of  prayer  with  thee  runs 
full  and  strong,  let  thy  far-aw.ay  brother  be 
carried  along  upon  its  current!” 

It  A  .NO  VKK.  (i  F.K  M  A  .\  Y. 

I,  MYSKI.F. 

X(»t  from  the  revelation  of  Cod,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  do  we  obtain  the  notion,  now  so 
commonly  held,  that  the  only  part  of  us  which 
is  of  very  great  importam'e,  which  is  truly 
ourselves,  is  our  invisible,  spiritual  part.  O  no, 
indeed!  “.Shuflle  off  this  moital  coil”  may  he 
very  good  Shakespeare;  it  is  iiof  Hihle.  The 
Hihle,  speaking  of  Christ’s  peojde,  tells  of 
their  “falling  asleep.”  It  speaks  of  the  body 
being  the  man,  as  truly  as  the  spirit  is  the 
man.  “Devout  men  carrie«l  Stephen  to  his 
burial  ”  “.Stejihen;”  not  “Stephen’s  body.” 
“Eazarus  is  dead  ;  let  us  go  unto  him.”  “Cn- 
to  him,''  not  “unto  his  body.”  “And  He  said, 
here  have  ye  laid  him?'  ”  “Him,”  not  “his 
body.  ” 

That  “this  mortal”  body  (soon  to  be  made 
immortal)  is  part  of  the  human  being,  both 
now  and  forever,  is  the  plain  and  absolute 
teaching  of  the  Hible.  All  who  believe  in  it 
as  the  Word  of  (Jod  have  the  strong  consola¬ 
tion  ot  this  bh'.ssed  hojie. 

.\r<a  sT\  M«>ouk. 


Miss  Ihirt.i  (irace  lioyd  is  known  as  the 
(Jrace  Dtrling  of  St.  t'roi.x  She  has  charge 
of  tlu“  Ledge  Light,  located  about  si.v  mihs 
below  St.  Stephen,  \.  1?.  She  won  her  title 
twelve  years  ago  by  saving,  alone  and  un 
aided,  two  sailors  from  certain  death,  a  deed 
of  br.'uery  recognized  by  the  Dominion  Cov 
ernitient.  which  presented  her  with  a  life¬ 
boat  and  a  goKl  watch. 


THE  CO.NFEUEXCE  AT  KESWICK. 

[From  the  Londou  Christi.an.  .luly  iStli.] 

From  Tuesday  to  Friday  last  week,  inclusive, 
the  new  pavilion  at  Keswick  was  the  scene 
of  a  gathering  mainly  for  study  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  Scripture.  It  was  one  of  the  series 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  last  eighteen  months,  convened  by  Mr. 
H.  1).  Hrandreth  of  Hoylake.  The  three  main 
“planks”  in  the  platform  held  by  the  pro¬ 
moters,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  are,  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Dible,  the  place  of 
Israel  in  Cod’s  redemptive  plan,  and  the  fu 
turist  interpretation  of  the  chief  jirophetic 
writings.  Mr.  James  ]Mathieson  acted  as 
Chairman  throughout  the  conference,  and  at 
each  session  gave  an  exposition  of  some 
selected  [lassage.  The  following  brethren  gave 
addresses  on  one  or  other  or  all  of  the  three 
topics;  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  Dr.  Dullinger, 
Rev.  J.  Wilkinson.  Rev.  .lames  Smith  (Dull 
town).  Pastor  F.  E.  Marsh,  and  Dr.  Xeatby. 
The  two  brethren  from  .Vmerica,  Pastors  D. 
M.  Stearns  and  George  C.  Needham,  who  had 
b<“en  bolding  Hible  classes  the  two  preceding 
weeks,  also  spoke  at  the  conference,  though 
they  <lo  not  idiaitify  themselves  with  any  spe¬ 
cial  school  of  prophetic  interpretation.  The 
Hible  readings  gi\a*n  by  these  two  visitors  were 
greatly  ajipreciated  for  their  helpful  sugges 
tion,  and  for  the  fresh  light  thrown  on  many 
important  points  of  prophetic  teaching.  Hy 
common  consent  there  was  in  all  addresses  a 
commendable  absence  of  controversial  matter; 
the  great  desire  seemed  to  be  to  exalt  God’s 
revelation,  and  to  emi>hasize  the  fact  of 
Christ’s  jjrotuised  return  as  a  powerful  iiicen 
tive  to  holy  living  and  earnest  missionary 
effort  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  to  give 
in  these  columns  a  detailed  report  of  the  utter¬ 
ances  at  the  conference.  Hut  some  notes  of 
the  closing  meeting  on  Friday  evening  will 
serve  as  a  samph*.  Three  addre.sses  were 
given,  and  all  aimed  at  uplifting  Him  who  is 
the  great  Theme  and  Centre  of  prophecy, 
rather  than  at  any  elaboration  of  events  that 
must  precede  or  accompany  his  Second  Ad 
vent.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  so  much  a 
matter  of  mutual  arrangement  with  the  speak 
ers  as  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  his  glorious  i)rr8on  and  char 
acter,  shouhl  be  the  last  subject  for  spiritual 
rellection 

The  first  to  address  the  meeting  was  the  Rev. 
James  Smith,  who  found  in  the  story  of  King 
David’s  exile  ami  the  faithfulness  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  a  fitting  [ticture  of  the  allegi.mce  that 
Christians  owe  to  David’s  greater  Son  in  this 
period  of  11  is  rejection  by  the  world.  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  is  the  great  Unifier  of  His 
visible  Church;  an<l  the  more  the  sections  of 
that  Clmrch  are  occupied  iu  heart  and  purpose 
with  Him,  the  more  will  they  be  one  in  work 
and  in  fellowshi|>.  Then  Dr.  Robert  Ander¬ 
son  followe<l  up  the  same  thought  in  a  still 
more  c»)ndensed  form  by  a  strong  address  <,n 
the  words.  “That  in  all  things  He  might  have 
the  jireetninence, ”  The  expression  “The  Lor<l 
Jesus  Christ,”  said  the  spejiker,  may  be  a 
somewhat  long  o»ie  to  use  "  lienever  we  refer 
to  our  Saviour  and  Lord,  but  there  is  a  tre 
mendous  loss  if  we  leave  out  the  first  words. 
No  unconverted  man  was  ever  yet  heard  to 
use  tlie  full  phiMse;  the  i<lea  of  the  Lordsiiip 
of  Christ  is  outside  his  comprehension  t)r  de¬ 
sire.  How  differejit  it  is  or  ought  to  be  with 
tlie  luindde.  adoring  believer!  Dr.  .\nd*‘rson 
expressed  the  <-onviction  that  a  more  or  less 
veiled  Unitari.atiism  is  eating  out  the  lieait  of 
0!ir  Chrisiaii  work,  ami  even  our  conferences 
and  our  revival  eiideavois.  I.et  us  »'xalt  Him 
as  Lord  in  our  iiearts.  not  merely  on  Sund-iys 
or  at  meetings,  foil  in  l>usii  ess  and  in  the 
home.  Ho  not  hd  our  Christianity  be  sep. 
ar.afed  from  our  life.  Let  us  rememlier.  t<io, 
that  the  Lordsiiip  of  tdnist  is  the  secret  of  all 
siicc-ess  in  spiritual  attainment.  Tt  is  not  a 
struggle  to  I'eco'ce  soimdhing  th:it  we  tire 
not,  or  to  attain  something  tiuit  we  are  not; 
it  is  r.iui]>ly  by  faith  to  enter  into  what  God 


has  given  to  us  and  has  made  us  in  Chirst. 
Our  attitude  should  be,  not  “Look  at  us,” 
but  “To  Him  be  the  glory  forever  and  ever.” 
A  delightful,  simple  little  talk  by  Dr.  Neatby 
on  Paul’s  words,  “Chrfst  Jesus,  my  Lord,” 
lirought  the  conference  proper  to  a  close. 

Two  missionary  meetings  were  held  on  Satur¬ 
day.  That  in  the  morning  was  addressed  by 
Pastor  Lecoat  of  Brittany,  the  Rev.  James 
Wall  of  Rome,  and  Mr  and  Mrs.  Fenn  of 
Madrid,  all  of  whom  spoke  very  impressively 
on  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Continent.  At 
the  afternoon  gathering  there  were  heanl  the 
voices  of  several  workers  from  more  <listant 
and  heathen  fields. 


.MIL  IIAM.MOMFS  .MEElIXbS  IN  BOSTON. 

Among  the  meetings  of  siiecial  interest  con¬ 
nected  with  the  great  gathering  of  Christian 
Endeavorers  at  Boston,  were  two  led  by  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond,  who  was  invited  by  the 
Rev.  Jlr.  Mallory  of  the  Independent  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  near  the  Consumptives’ 
Home,  established  by  the  late  Dr.  Cullis,  to 
lireach  for  him.  He  had  labored  with  Mr. 
Hammond  years  before  in  Montreal,  and  thor 
oughly  believetl  in  his  methods. 

In  the  audience  that  morning  were  quite  a 
number  of  children  whose  parents  bad  died  at 
the  “Home.”  Some  of  these  bright  little  boys 
and  girH  were  already  Christians.  After  the 
introductory  exercuses  by  the  pastor  and  oth 
j  ers,  Mr.  Hammond  exjilained  a  few  verses 
!  from  tlie  (disi'cl  of  John  reganling  the  work 
and  saerifices  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His 
manner  and  his  voice  showed  bis  intense  ear¬ 
nestness  and  captivated  his  hearers.  After 
sjieaking  about  thirty  minutes  ex[>laining  the 
meaning  of  the  death  of  Christ  so  that  the 
youngest  child  could  understand  it,  he  asked 
them  to  rejieat  the  verse  beginning,  “Jesus, 
take  this  heart  of  mine.” 

At  three  o’clock  a  large  union  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kueeland’s  church.  Mr. 
Hammond  illustrated  the  love  of  Christ  for 
j  the  children.  Their  faces  were  all  aglow  with 
I  interest,  which  became  more  intense  when 
!  they  rejieated  worils  of  prayer  after  him,  and 
finally  were  <)uestioned  about  their  interest  in 
the  Saviour.  After  singing  and  praying  to 
gether,  he  asked,  “When  did  you  become  a 
Christian?”  One  said,  "Last  year”;  then 
many  sai«l,  “To-day.”  “Hear  that?”  said  Mr. 
Hammond,  “Come,  shake  hands  with  these 
j  little  Christiana,”  and  jiarents  came  with  tear 
fill  eyes;  Sabbath  school  teachers  came  with 
joyful  hearts.  The  scene  was  very  impressive 
as  the  children  gathered  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
to  tell  the  story  of  how  they  began  the  Chris 
tian  life  to-day.  The  experience  of  the 
morning  was  repeated,  and  nearly  all  the 
boys  and  girls  present  went  out  of  that  church 
with  new  joy  in  their  hearts,  because  of  a  new 
Friend  they  had  found  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

“Will  the  children  hold  out?”  asked  a  young 
Endeavorer  who  had  never  witnessed  such  a 
I  scene  before.  “Well,  why  not?”  was  the  an 
swer.  “Every  Christian  starts  soine  time, 
j  Ask  the  thousands  of  active  workers  who  ten, 
j  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago  came  under  just 
such  inlluences,  and  ever  since  have  believed 
they  were  the  children  of  God  ami  so  liveil 
and  labored  in  churches  all  over  this  land,  in 
Canada  and  in  the  Hriti.sh  Isles,  where  the 
I  Rev.  E.  Payson  Hammond’s  name  is  a  w;itch- 
j  woril.  ’’ 

Let  the  Christian  Endeavorers  and  churches 
;  look  after  these  lambs  and  they  will  be  found 
j  failliful  to  the  Lord  who  said,  “Suffer  little 
'  children  to  <-ome  unto  Me  and  forbid  them 
!  not.  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

How  many  thousands  of  children  in  our  land 
I  are  just  waiting  for  the  way  to  be  made  plain 
to  them  and  they  will  gladly  step  “over  the 
line"  into  the  acknowledgment  of  their  Sa 
1  viour.  Cii.vi’i, \tN' J.  H  Huadfoud 

'  AV  v-it'l.sOTOv.  H.C..  .ImIV?!,  fscr. 
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T/iC  Uellylons  Press, 

The  Congregationalist  has  these  timely  words, 
wliich  may  tvell  he  made  of  wider  aiiplication 
than  it  intended  : 

Religious  enthusiasm  finds  its  real  test  in 
the  appeal  to  the  pocketbook,  When  the  Hin¬ 
dus  eease  to  give  their  millions  every  year  for 
the  support  of  old  temples  and  the  building  of 
new  ones,  we  shall  begin  to  believe  that  the 
power  of  Hrahmanism  is  broken  in  India.  A 
form  of  religion  which  calls  forth  no  response 
of  gratitude  in  gifts  of  what  most  men  value 
neeil  not  be  feared  and  cannot  be  much  ex¬ 
tended.  It  is  this  test  which  Christianity  is 
called  upon  to  meet,  and  just  now  in  our  own 
(duirches  it  is  become  a  very  searching  one. 
The  debts  of  the  Hoards  are  burdens  which 
must  be  lifted,  but  they  cannot  lie  lifted  with 
out  widespread  self  denial.  It  is  a  test  of  our 
real  belief  in  the  work  which  we  have  under¬ 
taken  to  do  for  Christ.  Is  it  so  much  worth 
while  that  we  can  deny  ourselves  this  jileas- 
ure,  postpone  tint  jarrchase.  lessen  the  amount 
which  might  have  gone  into  the  account  of 
our  savings?  Evangelical  Christianity  gives 
out  of  all  proportion  to  so  called  Liberal  Chris 
tianity.  It  grows  liy  giving  Hut  the  work 
does  not  stop  in  years  of  ilrought,  and  when 
the  streams  are*  full  again  the  empty  cistern 
must  he  filled.  It  is  both  .a  call  to  faith  and 
a  test  of  faith  which  the  emergency  of  the 
ilebts  firings  upon  us.  The  fiscal  year  of  the 
American  Hoard  is  about  ending  One  month 
remains  in  which  to  test  the  measure  of  our 
consecration. 

The  Intelligencer  has  a  goad  for  all  who 
pervert  Scripture  or  doctrine  ; 

There  have  been  very  many  flagrant  misin 
terpretations  of  Scripture,  but  we  doubt  if 
ever  there  has  been  one  so  inexcusably  bad  as 
Dr.  Oort’s  account  of  the  meaning  of  the 
familiar  apotliegm  of  Ecclesiastes  (!):4),  "A 
living  dog  is  lietter  than  a  dead  lion.”  He 
says  that  it  means  “Life,  though  branded  with 
infamy,  is  preferable  to  the  most  honorable  of 
deaths.”  What  renders  this  worse  is  that  the 
former  part  of  the  ver.se,  “To  him  that  is 
joined  to  all  the  living  there  is  hope,”  fur¬ 
nishes  a  suHlcieiit  key  to  the  meaning.  What 
the  wise  man  intends  is  that  while  life  lasts 
there  is  capacity  for  improvement,  the  possi 
bility  of  change  from  misfortune  and  sorrow, 
but  when  death  comes  there  is  an  end  of 
every  such  prospect.  How  perverse,  not  to 
say  malignant,  must  be  the  man  who  can  turn 
asiile  from  this  natural  and  sensible  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  sentence,  and  say  that  it  means 
that  “infamy”  is  “preferable  to  death”? 


The  Helfast  Witness,  the  leading  daily  of 
that  fine  North  of  Ireland  city,  made  the  visit 
and  reception  of  our  American  Presbyterian 
Pilgrims  the  occasion  for  a  highly  appreciative 
and  spirited  editorial.  We  copy  it  here,  save 
a  few  lines  of  introduction  : 

An  admirable  sketch  of  our  Church’s  past 
and  present  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Heron.  The  idea  of  doing  so  was  a  good  one. 
For  probably  no  religious  body  in  the  land  has 
sufTered  more  from  general  ignorance  of  its 
princi|)les  and  history  than  ours.  A  grand  old 
Church,  with  a  Reform  earlier  than  any  other, 
and  a  constitution  founded  on  Apostolic  order, 
has  often  been  treated  by  ignorant  snobs  as  if 
it  were  a  modern  mushroom  sect.  Professor 
Herron’s  picture  may  have  been  a  little  too 
rosy,  but  that  is  natural  and  jiardonablo  on 
an  occasion  such  as  a  socdal  reception.  Dr. 
Lynd's  adilress  of  welcome  was  in  exc^ellent 
taste,  and  ridieved  by  a  few  pleasantries  such 
as  to  juit  all  the  Pilgrims  anil  their  hosts  and 
hostesses  in  mutual  good  esteiMii  and  liking. 
Hoth  speakers  referrcil  very  properly  to  the 
fact  that  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  of 
America  owed  its  (‘arly  origin  to  a  minister 
from  I'Ister.  This  first  link  has  had  many 
others  added.  .Many  of  the  best  members  of 
the  American  Church  are  I 'Isternien— ,Si-otch- 
Irish  they  are  calleil — and  many  of  the  best 
pastors  across  the  sea  have  been  imiiorled 
from  I’Ister  from  time  to  lime. 

After  leaving  us,  the  Pilgrims  mean  to  visit 
the  chief  pl.iia's  of  historic  interest  in  Scot 
land,  Engl and,  ami  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
And  so  f.ir  as  our  experience  goes,  Americans 
take  a  most  Intel- 'gent  interest  in  the  ohi 
country,  and  American  Presbyterians  a  very 
loving  and  reverent  interest  in  the  glorious 
past  of  the  Church  on  this  side  the  ocean. 
They  do  not  come  to  stare  and  listen  to  guides. 


as  many  tourists  do;  they  are  not  like  others, 
mainly  in  search  of  an  appetite  for  dinner. 
They  generally  read  up  the  subject,  and  are 
well  prepared  to  understand  as  well  as  enjoy. 
We  therefore  expect  for  our  brethren  and  sis 
ters  a  very  rich  treat  indeed  in  this  extensive 
summer  tour. 

While  this  pilgrimage  is  largely  a  pleasure 
trip,  yet  there  is  opportunity  ami  opening  for 
im])ortant  results  At  the  very  least  it  will 
furnish  useful  and  permanent  inspirations. 
Who  can  be  unmoved  wlien  visiting  the  old 
Oreyfiiars  Church  and  Churchyard.  Edin¬ 
burgh?  There  repose  the  ashes  of  martyrs  for 
Christ,  from  the  Earl  of  Argyl  to  godly  Mr. 
Ren  wick  and  others.  The  martyr  roll  of  our 
Church  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  heroic 
in  Christendom.  Who  would  not  be  energized 
to  greater  devotedness  by  seeing  the  kirk  of 
Shotts  where  on  a  communion  Monday  so 
many  as  five  hundred  persons  were  brought 
through  one  service  to  decision  for  Christ. 
Then  there  are  the  sites  and  scenes  of  the 
Kilsyth  and  Cambuslang  revivals.  Passing  to 
English  soil,  what  an  enthusiasm  may  be 
kindled  at  Kidderminster,  the  place  of  Ha.x- 
ter’s  wonderful  ministry  !  He  fells  us  when 
he  first  came,  hardly  one  family  in  a  street 
observed  worship.  When  he  ended,  hardly 
one  family  in  a  street  did  not  so.  Crossing 
to  France,  the  Americans  will  find  memorials 
of  good  Admiral  Coligni.  an  aristocrat  by 
birth,  and  a  humble  saint  by  second  birth,  all 
enhanced  by  liis  tragic  ileath.  William  Farel, 
too,  was  French,  and  so  was  John  Calvin,  ami 
the  French  Hugueriots,  that  is,  Presbyterians, 
presented  one  of  the  noblest  types  of  Christian 
character  the  Ifiiurch  has  seen.  In  Switzer¬ 
land,  Ceneva  will,  of  course,  attract  the  trav¬ 
ellers.  There  Calvin  labored,  whose  Institute 
was  composed  at  the  remarkably  early  age  of 
twenty -seven.  There  he  set  up  and  kept  up  a 
theocracy  for  years,  in  which  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  were  embodied  in  the  secular  and 
civic  life  of  the  peo|>le  Whether  the  Pilgrims 
will  include  in  their  survey  the  Presbyterian 
memorials  to  be  found  in  Hohemia,  Hungary, 
and  Hollanil,  we  do  not  know,  or  what  atten¬ 
tion  they  will  bestow  on  Lutheran  and  Re¬ 
formed  in  Germany,  or  what  time  they  may 
devote  to  the  wonderful  Vaudois  who  have 
maintained  amiilst  their  Alpine  vallej-s  evan 
gelical  religion  from  the  earliest  times.  This, 
however,  we  do  know,  that  thej’  will  visit 
many  sites  calculated  to  stir  the  blood  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  to  awaken  lively 
gratitude  for  the  unshaken  fortitude  and 
Scriptural  faith  of  our  Church  through  many 
ages 

It  would  not  be  a  vain  thing  if  our  own 
ministers  and  laity  would  go  on  a  similar  pil¬ 
grimage.  It  might  be  as  usef'il  as  a  further 
college  course.  For  if  Dr.  Johnson  felt  his 
Christianity  reinforced  by  a  visit  to  Iona, 
Presbyterians  can  find  many  sacred  and  mem 
orable  spots  where  their  heartf  would  be  up 
lifted,  their  faith  and  zeal  increased,  and 
their  resol ve  strengthened  to  live  and  labor  for 
the  Church  and  cause  which  God  in  provi¬ 
dence  has  committed  to  them. 

The  New  York  Witness,  under  the  interrog¬ 
atory  “Why  Not”?  gets  in  the  following  inci 
dent  or  statement,  wliich,  as  will  be  noticed, 
concludes  with  certain  luird  questions  to 
church -members,  predicated  on  its  truthful 
ness : 

A  high  kicking  skirt  danc^er  from  New  York 
was  one  of  the  attractions  at  an  entertainment 
given  in  behalf  of  a  iduirch  out  in  Michigan 
recently.  As  might  have  been  expected,  she 
captured  the  audience,  and  the  other  items  on 
the  j'rogramme  seemed  very  fiat  in  comnarison 
with  her  performance. 

This  is  very  shocking.  .lust  imagine  the 
Apostles  inviting  the  daughter  of  Herodias  to 
assist  them  in  raising  funds  by  repeating  her 
exhibition  in  jiublic  with  an  admission  ft-e. 
fine  can  I'onceive  of  .Iiidas  Is'-ariot  suggesting 
such  a  scheme,  but  all  danger  of  the  demoral 
iz.'ition  of  the  infant  chntcli  by  bis  pernicious 
inlliience  was  avoided  by  weeding  him  out  be 
for«‘  the  Apostles  were  left  to  find  their  own 
way  in  the  world 

Hut  in  point  of  fact,  was  there  .anything 
very  I'Xtraorilinary  about  the  presence  of  a 
)irofeasional  skirt  dancer  at  ,a  church  enter 
tainment?  Do  not  many  chuf'di  members  go 
to  see  skirt  dances  in  tiu'.atres?  .And  if  that 
is  proper,  why  should  not  the  skirt  dance  be 
brought  into  the  service  of  the  (diurch?  If  it 
is  right  to  hire  irreligious  persons  to  lead  the 
church  in  singing  jir.-iise  ti)  God,  why  shoubl 
not  irreligious  persons  aihi  to  the  attractive 
ness  of  the  social  gatherings  of  the  church? 


In  other  words:  If  worldly  wisdom,  and  not 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  is  to  prevail  in  the 
management  of  tho  church  where  can  the  line 
be  drawn  between  good  and  evil? 

The  incident  on  which  our  contemporary  pro- 
I'eeds  is  questionable  on  account  of  its  indefi 
niteness.  It  sbould  have  named  the  church 
concerned  and  particularized  as  to  the  parties 
in  the  affair.  It  may  be  that  some  local  club¬ 
men.  who  run  a  theatre  or  other  show  on  oc¬ 
casion,  voted  a  portion  of  their  proceeds  to  a 
church.  Hut  that  reputable,  responsible  men 
and  women  connected  with  a  church,  and  for 
its  benefit  and  behoof,  hired  “a  high  kicking 
skirt  tlancer”  we  doubt.  It  is  in  the  face  of 
all  precedent,  and  would  simply  shock  any 
communitv  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 
The  story  needs  authentii'ation. 

The  New  York  daily  jiapers  have  kept  us 
pretty  well  advised  of  Hishop  Potter’s  mid¬ 
summer  labors  in  Stanton  street — which  have 
just  come  to  a  close.  The  Sun  makes  it  to 
appear  that  there  is,  after  all,  a  good  degree 
of  health  and  contentment,  and  even  comfort, 
as  conqiared  with  the  old  world  experiences 
of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  in  all  that 
quarter.  Wherefore,  it  must  be  that  The 
World’s  twenty  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so, 
“sick  baby’s  fuml,”  is  very  ample  for  down 
town,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there 
were  not  sick  babies  enough  to  go  round ! 
The  first  named  pajier  remarks  as  follows: 

Hishop  Potter  would  not  choose  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  tor  a  place  of  residence,  except  under 
the  compulsion  of  a  stern  sense  of  duty;  hut, 
we  venture  to  say,  he  has  found  the  social 
situation  far  less  deplorable  than  it  seems  to 
be  in  the  imaginations  of  many  good  people 
who  look  111)011  such  surroundings  as  necessa¬ 
rily  destructive  of  the  happiness  of  existence 
foi  those  who  are  obliged  to  live  among  them. 
At  any  rate,  the  inhabitants  of  that  ilensely 
populated  district  iding  to  life  with  a  tenacity 
which  suggests  that  in  their  view,  at  least,  it 
is  still  worth  living.  They  are  cbiefiy  Jews 
of  recent  or  comparatively  recent  immigration, 
and  they  diil  not  come  here  with  antecedent 
prejudices  or  standards  which  make  the  re¬ 
gion  repulsive  to  them.  Generally  they  are 
living  in  greater  comfort  than  they  ever  en¬ 
joyed  before.  They  have  more  money  to 
spend  and  they  have  luxuries  of  which  before 
they  were  absolutely  deprived.  The  shops  of 
the  district  indicate  in  their  supplies  a  demand 
which  implies  that  the  luxurious  tastes  of  the 
people  are  many  and  various,  and  that  they 
are  gratified.  These  men  and  women  are  bet¬ 
ter  fed  anil  better  clothed  than  before  they 
c.ame  to  New  A'ork.  Moreover,  they  are 
crowded  together  rather  because  of  their  own 
choice  than  under  the  compulsion  of  unwel¬ 
come  necessity  They  want  to  live  in  that 
way.  The  attempts  to  separate  the  .lews  who 
have  immigrated  hither  so  freely  of  late  years 
and  distract  them  from  such  crowded  settle¬ 
ments  to  the  open  country,  have  been  almost 
uniformly  unsuccessful.  The  colonists  pine 
for  the  associations  of  this  ilensely  inhabited 
Jewish  quarter. 

Moreover,  the  district  is  remarkable  for  its 
low  death  rate,  and  that  indicates  both  that 
the  surroundings  are  not  necessarMy  injurious 
to  the  health  of  those  habituated  to  them,  and 
that  they  do  not  depress  the  spirits  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  thus  weaken  their  hold  on  life. 
Conditions  under  which  people  keep  their 
health  cannot  be  destructive  of  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  existence.  I’robalily  Hishop  Potter  has 
found  more  dissatisfaction  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
th.in  he  discovered  in  Stanton  Street,  since 
the  happiness  of  the  individual  comes  from 
within  rather  than  from  without,  and  the 
more  exacting  the  reiiuirements  and  the  more 
sensitive  1  he  criticism,  the  less  happiness  there 
m;iy  be.  The  inhabitants  of  that  densely  peo 
pled  down  town  district  are  not  as  wretched 
as  up  town  sentimentality  imagines  them  to 
be 

Neither  are  they  in  :i  peculiarly  deplor.ible 
moral  condition  Hishop  Potter  has  found 
Stanton  Street  a  very  orderly  place  to  live  in. 
Propoitionalely  to  its  population,  if  not  ac¬ 
tually,  the  district  is  iisu  dly  one  of  the  most 
pejiceable  in  town  The  people  generally  are 
well  dressi'd  and  well  behaved,  and  tliey  ar*‘ 
as  much  umler  moral  and  religious  restraints 
as  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  less  i  rowded  and 
more  elegant  parts  of  the  town. 
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INTRODUCTION:  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION. 
The  Conquest  of  the  Country  East  of  the 
Jordan. 

Numbers  xxi.  10  xxiv.  ;  Deuteronomy  xxxi. - 
xxxiv. 

Golden  Text.— Psalm  Ixxviii.  ryi. 

The  scene  of  last  week’s  lesson  (Dent.  vi.  J  l.'i) 
was  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  the  time  the  last 
month  before  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  to  day’s  International 
Lesson.  As  no  opportunity  occurred  last  week 
for  reviewing  the  incidents  between  that  and 
the  pTece<ling  lesson,  let  us  do  so  to-daj,  fol¬ 
lowing,  as  is  our  custom,  the  Bible  Study 
Union  Lesson,  which  covers  this  portion  of  the 
narrative,  getting  a  right  setting  for  the  more 
minute  study  of  the  International  Lesson. 

We  left  the  children  of  Israel  two  weeks  ago 
wearily  “compassing"  the  long  range  of  nioun 
tains  which  were  the  stronghold  of  Edom, 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Somewhere  in  the 
sandy  wastes  east  of  this  range  occurred  that 
plague  of  serpents  which  was  the  subject  of 
our  last  lesson.  Although  it  was  impossible  to 
identify  the  stations  made  before  that  event 
(Num.  xxxiii.  18-3.^),  from  this  time  we  see 
our  way  more  clearly.  The  places  named  in 
xxi.  10  13  are  at  least  probably  known. 
Oboth  was  somewhere  in  Arahi,a  Petra^a,  east 
of  Edom  ;  Ije  Abarim  (the  Heaps  of  the  Out 
post)  still  in  the  wilderness,  was  “in  front  of 
Moab,  toward  the  sun  rising" ;  the  book  Zered 
(verse  12)  is  now  supposed  to  be,  not  the  great 
wady,  or  valley,  running  into  the  Dead  Sea  at 
its  southeastern  extremity,  but  a  tributary  of 
the  Arnon  ;  and  the  Arnon,  a  river  emptying 
into  the  Dead  Sea  about  midway  between  its 
northern  and  southern  extremities,  is  the  well 
known  southern  frontier  of  Eastern  Palestine, 
long  years  before  this  time  “the  border  be¬ 
tween  Moab  and  the  Ammonites”  ;  Beer,  thewell 
(verse  10),  is  the  town  of  Aroer,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arnon.  At  this  point  the  desert  was 
fairly  left  behind. 

Thirty  eight  years  before,  if  they  had  gone 
up  into  Canaan  by  way  of  the  fortified  desert 
hills  of  the  Negeb,  their  task  would  have  been 
a  difficult  one.  though  not  too  difficult  for 
faith.  God  had  so  far  brought  good  to  them 
out  of  their  faithless  disobedience  that  they 
were  now  approaching  the  Promised  Land 
in  a  direction  from  which  its  conquest  would 
be  much  more  easy. 

Skirting  the  eastern  border  of  Moab  as  they 
emerged  from  the  desert,  unniole.sted  by  the 
Moabites,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  presently 
see,  their  course  was  at  last  che<-ke<l  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  event  that  ha<l  recently  taken 
place  (vs  2(i).  An  Amorite  King  of  Western 
Palestine  had  recently  invaded  the  eastern 
district,  conquering  both  Moab  and  Ammon, 
driving  the  one  southward  and  the  other 
northward,  and  establishing  himself  in  the 
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whole  region  between  the  rivers  Arnon  and 
Jabbok.  For  Israel  to  reach  the  Jordan  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  this  territory,  and  as  Sihon, 
King  of  the  Amorites,  refused  to  permit  their 
passtige  (vss.  21-23>,  the  new  generation  that 
has  grown  \ip  in  the  wilderness  now  had  tliat 
first  taste  of  war  (vss.  24,  2.’))  which  they 
needed  to  fit  them  for  the  subjugation  of  Pal¬ 
estine.  Tliis  contii<  t  ended  in  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  and  occu])ation  of  the  country,  and  was 
celebrated  in  the  •‘t.auiit  song"  of  verses  2r  3b. 

The  stations  mentioned  in  verses  1!),  20  are 
not  identified,  excejit  the  last,  “the  glen  that 
is  in  the  field  of  Moab  by  the  headland  of 
Pisgah,  which  lookttii  out  over  .Teshimon” 
the  Devastation,  tlie  wild  South  U>>untry  of 
Palestine.  Here  they  first  saw  Palestine, 
hitherto  hidden  by  the  motintains  of  Moab; 
from  the  top  of  that  “headland"  Moses,  at  a 
later  day,  looked  out  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  “that  goodly  land”  before  his  eyes 
closed  on  earth.  It  wouhl  ap|)ear  that  here 
the  main  bo<ly  of  Israelites  made  a  long  halt 
(vs.  31  and  xxii.  1),  while  the  men  of  war, 
after  completing  the  conquest  of  the  district 
(xxi.  32),  made  their  way  along  the  lowlands 
between  the  deeper  Jordan  c-left  and  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  warlike  Ammon¬ 
ites  (cowed,  perhaps,  for  the  time  by  seeing 
their  Amoritish  c-onqueror  overwhelmed  by 
Israel),  to  the  fertile  uplands  of  Bashan  (33), 
where  at  Edrei  (about  sixty  miles  from  Pis¬ 
gah)  they  completely  overwhelme<l  Og,  the 
king  of  Bashan. 

Up  to  this  time,  Balak,  King  of  Moab  (xxii. 
2,  4),  cowed  by  .Sihon 's  conquest  and  abashed 
at  sight  of  the  great  caravan  which  for  weeks 
had  skirted  the  foothills  of  his  territory, 
had  remained  passive.  Now,  very  naturally 
alarmed  by  the  signal  successes  of  Israel,  he 
felt  that  self  preservation  compelle»l  him  to 
activity.  Not  daring  unaided  to  offer  battle 
to  Israel,  he  invoked  the  aid  of  the  sheiks  of 
Midian  (vs.  4),  the  wild  Bedouin  tribes  of  the 
adjacent  desert.  But  they’,  rvho  had  doubtless 
hung  abashed  upon  the  skirts  of  the  Israel 
itish  caravan  during  their  desert  journey, 
counseled  an  a]>peal  to  supernatural  aid.  Far 
to  the  East,  in  Aram,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  few  miles  from  ancient  Car 
chemish,  dwelt  a  noted  soothsayer,  Balaam, 
the  son  of  Beor.  A  deputation  of  nobles  of 
Moab  and  Midian  was  sent,  a  long  month’s 
journey, to  bring  Balaam  to  “curse  this  people.  ” 

The  story  of  the  coming  of  Balaam  and  his 
three  ineffectual  attempts  to  curse  Israel 
(xxii.  G  7  xxiv.  2.5) — restraineil  by  a  divinely 
inspired  impulse— is  too  long  even  to  sketch  in 
brief  here.  It  opens  many  most  interesting 
questions,  for  example,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  outside  of  the  ranks 
of  Israel  (vs.  13,  “the  Lord”  is  Jehovah  in 
Hebrew,  and  see  vs.  IS,  etc.).  Here  it  can 
only  be  noted  that  Balaam’s  blessing  of  Israel 
(xxxiii.  7  P),  IS  24,  xxiv.  3-9,  15  19)  was  so 
entirely  against  his  own  inclination,  that  he 
sought  to  effect  by  guile  what  he  cotild  not  do 
by  necromancy.  It  was  at  his  instigation 
(xxxi.  IG)  that  the  Moabites  and  Midianites 
undertook  only  too  successfully  (xxv. )  to  cor 
nipt  the  Israelites  through  their  idolatrous 
rites,  in  consequence  of  which  a  plague  was 
sent  by  Jehovah  upon  Israel  (vs  9).  This 
event  was  followed  by  the  numbering  of  the 
army  (xxvi. ),  a  war  against  Midian  (xxxi  ),  in 
which  Balaam  was  slain  (vs  8)  ;  the  investure 
of  Joshua  in  his  offu-e  of  successor  to  Moses 
as  Leader  (Deut.  xxxi.  1  8.  14,  15,  23),  and 
the  death  of  Moses  alone  on  the  top  of  Pisgah 
(xxxiv.).  This  hrintrs  us  to  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  in  which  is  found  the  International 
Lesson  for  to-day.  Next  week  will  afford  us 
an  opportunity  for  an  introductory  study  of 
this  book. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Crossing  the  Jordan. 

Joshua  iii.  5  17. 

Golden  Text.” — When  thou  passes!  through 
the  waters  1  will  be  with  thee.  — Isaiah  xliii.  2. 

The  scene  is  still  those  plains  of  Shittim, 
“the  acacia  meadows”  on  whieh  Israel  had 
encamped  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon,  King 
of  the  Amorites,  a  hroail  and  well  watered 
plateau  in  El  Ghor,  the  Jordan  valley,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
indeed,  but  also  very  far  above  the  deep 
cleft  within  El  Ghor,  where  the  river  Jordan 
How’s.  It  is  well  to  keej)  this  topography  in 
mind.  At  the  juesent  tiay  the  Jordan  iloes 
not,  or  with  raie  exceptions,  at  any  season 
rise  to  the  level  of  this  plateau,  as  it  perhaps 
did  in  Joshua's  time  (vs.  15)  ;  the  reason  why 
its  overflowing  occurred  in  the  rainless  har¬ 
vest  season  (the  barley  harvest  a  little  before 
the  Passover,  compare  1  Chron.  xii.  15),  is 
that  it  is  fed,  not  by  rains,  but  by  the  melt¬ 
ing  snows  of  Hermon  and  by  the  living  springs 
of  that  district.  In  the  time  of  Joshua  there 
were,  of  course,  neither  bridges  nor  ferry¬ 
boats.  There  was  anil  is  a  ford  nearly  opposite 
Jericho,  not  jiassable  in  high  water.  The 
spies  (ii.  23),  must  have  crossed  it  by  swim¬ 
ming,  but  this  would  manifestly  be  inijiossible 
for  the  host,  with  their  personal  efiects,  in 
eluding  cattle.  Notwithstanding  this  unpro 
pitious  circumstance,  the  time  for  crossing 
had  come.  The  report  of  the  spies  whom 
Jo.shiia  had  sent  over  to  Jericho  showed  the 
people  of  that  citj’  in  a  faint-hearted  condition 
which  invited  conquest,  and  secured  at  least 
one  friend  within  the  city  walls.  Joshua 
therefore  gives  command  for  the  passage  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  command,  Sanctifu  nomselves,  shows 
that  the  act  was  to  be  one  of  great  religious 
solemnity.  No  doubt  the  method  was  the 
same  as  that  used  before  the  giving  of  the 
Law  (Ex.  xix.  10,  14,  15),  and  it  apparently 
lasted  three  days  (Josh.  iii.  2).  During  this 
period  the  olficers  passed  through  the  camp 
(vss.  3,  4),  giving  them  directions  for  their 
conduct.  They  are  to  follow  the  ark,  leaving 
however,  a  space  of  about  three  thousand  feet 
between  it  and  themselves,  not  so  much  for 
reverence  (but  see  Exod.  xix.  12),  as  for 
clearer  guidance,  “that  ye  may  know-  the  way 
by  which  ye  must  go.”  The  ark  being  so  far  in 
advance  would  be  a  guide  to  all  the  host,  not 
merely  to  those  in  the  van,  and  straggling 
would  thus  be  avoided. 

The  purpose  of  the  miracle  that  followed 
was  twofold  :  that  Joshua  might  be  magnified 
(vs  7)  and  recognized  as  the  God  appointed 
successor  of  Moses;  that  the  people  might  be 
convinced  anew  that  the  living  God  was 
among  them  (vs.  10)  ;  and  a  third  motive  may 
be  gathered  from  v.  1,  that  the  nations  might 
recognize  the  power  of  Israel’s  God. 

Another  command  was  given  before  the  host 
took  up  their  march  ;  apparently  something 
has  been  dropped  out  of  verse  12 ;  the  com 
mand  of  iv  2,  3,  5,  was  evidently  given  at 
this  time,  rather  than  “when  all  the  peojile 
were  clean  passed  over  Jordan”  (vs.  1),  though 
the  act  of  vss.  8,  9,  was  performed  after  the 
passage 

Now  all  is  ready,  and  the  priests  take  u)> 
the  ark  and  march  on,  followed  at  the  distance 
of  a  thousand  yards  by  the  oiderly  host.  The  de 
scent  to  the  ford  was.  of  curse,  a  gradual  one, 
and  well  marked  We  know  what  followed  ; 
how  when  the  feet  of  the  priests  first  tom-hed 
the  river,  its  waters  were  cut  olT,  very  far  off, 
at  Adam,  the  city  that  is  beside  Ziretan,  and 
rapidlj’,  as  the  rest  of  the  water  ran  down  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  river  bed  was  laid  bare  for 
a  long  distance,  so  that  the  people  could  go 
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over  in  a  l)roa>i  plialanx,  and  tlie  whole  num¬ 
ber  (juickly  reached  the  otlier  shore. 

How  were  the  waters  cut  otr?  By  :i  tnira-  , 
cle,  whether  one  of  direct  interposition  or  of  ; 
opportune  combination  of  natural  causes.  1 
Very  properly  we  try  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  method  of  the  miracle,  an.l  the  lirst  qiies-  ^ 
tion  is.  What  was  the  character  of  th<*  local  j 
ity  Adam  where  the  waters  were  cut  olT  and  so  i 
“rose  up  in  one  heap"V  It  has  lately  been 
i.lentitied  as  cd  Damieh,  about  seventeen 
miles  farther  north,  where  there  is  a  very  re 
markable  hill  shutting  in  and  narrowing  the 
channel,  making  almost  a  natural  dam.  An 
earthquake  or  a  landslide  bringing  down  a 
comparatively  small  (juantity  of  rock,  might 
have  temporarily'  dammed  the  river,  the  oppor 
tune  occurrence  being  no  less  a  miracle  than 
any  other. 

The  people  who  crosse.l  this  river  had  not  in 
all  their  lives  seen  a  river  at  all  comparable 
to  this  in  size.  Only  Caleb  an.l  Joshua  had 
seen  the  Nile — the  rest  knew  nothing  greater 
than  the  spring  torrents  of  desert  “wadies" 
and  the  “brook  Arnon  ”  How  marvellous  to 
them  this  jiassage  of  the  Jordan  :  a  comple¬ 
ment  to  them  of  that  b.aiitism  in  the  Red  Sea 
which  theirfathers  had  experienced  ( 1  Cor  x.2). 
It  was  a  most  impressive  and  faith-ins]iiring 
opening  of  the  arduous  struggles  that  lay  be 
fore  them  in  the  con(|uest  of  Western  Pales 
tine,  f’or  the  pass.age  of  the  real  .Ionian,  un 
like  that  of  Bunyau  and  of  Watts’s  hy'nin, 
was  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of  war  ami 
conflict  an.l  tumult.  They  needed,  for  all  they 
had  to  un.iergo,  such  a  bai.tism  as  this,  such 
an  experience  of  the  almighty  power  of  Israel’s 
God. 
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VAC.ATION  .\T  FAKMINIJTOX  I.OIIGK. 

If  you  glance  through  any  one  of  the  daily 
papers  at  this  season,  you  will  see  at  least  a 
column  of  advertisements  of  summer  resorts. 

If  you  can  believe  what  you  read,  they  are  all 
absolutely  perfect,  but  there  is  one  place  of 
rest  and  refreshment  which  is  said  to  be  most 
delightful,  and  yet  you  will  not  find  it  adver 
tised  in  any  paper.  It  is  too  exclusive.  An 
invitation  is  necessary  in  order  to  gain  admis 
sion,  and  without  certain  qualifications  an  in 
vitation  woud  be  sought  in  vain.  In  the  first 
place,  to  go  there  one  must  be  a  girl,  and  in 
the  second  place,  a  girl  who  makes  herself 
useful  in  the  world  by  working  for  her  own 
living.  Such  a  one  may  be  asked  to  spend 
two  weeks  at  this  delightful  Farmington 
Lodge,  the  vacation  home  of  wliich  I  want  to 
tell  you  something 

It  is  situated  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  is 
maintained  for  twelve  weeks  each  summer  by 
the  pupils  and  alumme  of  Miss  Porter’s  fa¬ 
mous  school.  Each  one  who  gives  a  certain 
sum  may  name  two  girls  for  a  two  weeks’ stay. 

It  must  make  the  giver’s  own  summer,  p.issed 
by  the  se.a  or  in  the  mour tains,  all  the  j.leas 
anter  to  know  that  she  has  brought  two  girls 
out  of  the  crowded  factory  or  shop,  to  enjoy 
for  a  little  while  freedom  and  pure  air.  These 
girls  are  workers;  that  is  the  station  in  life  to 
which,  for  the  present,  they  are  c.ille.l,  and  it 
must  do  them  good  to  see  their  sisters  who 
have  leisure  and  who  cannot  know  what  har.l 
work  is,  giving  of  their  abiin.lance  that  they 
may  have  a  little  time  to  be  light  hearted  and 
hapj.y,  and  gain  new  strength  to  go  on. 


This  year  three  members  of  our  fJirls’  Club 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  to  Farm 
ington  Lodge.  Perhaps  some  extracts  from 
letters  received  from  them  will  give  the  best 
idea  of  what  a  complete  change  they  are  hav 
ing,  and  how  much  they  are  enjoying  it ; 

DiVf  /•’/•iVud;  I  received  your  welcome  letter, 
and  was  very  thankful  to  you.  As  for  us 
girls,  we  are  having  a  beautiful  time,  and  the 
place  is  just  griind.  Thursday  morning  there 
was  eight  of  us  girls  went  to  llartf.inl.  We 
left  our  house  at  nine  o’clock,  an.l  we  took 
the  trolley  car  to  West  Hartford;  then  we 
changed  for  Hartfor.l.  When  we  reached 
llartfoid,  it  was  twenty  five  miniiti-s  to  elexen. 
We  xvent  to  the  C.ipitol  of  Coniu'cticut,  and 
all  of  us  girls  registered  our  names  Then 
the  guiile  brought  us  to  all  the  ililTerent 
rooms,  and  he  let  us  have  the  jiri vih'ge  to  look 
at  all  the  dilTerent  paintings.  Then 've  luul  to 
wait  till  half  jxast  eleven  to  go  up  to  the  dome. 
It  is  ‘JIJ  steps  going  iqi  there;  the  height  from 
the  street  to  the  .iome  is  feet,  and  from 
the  street  to  the  statue  is  ‘J.’iS  feet.  Then  xve 
xvent  doxvn  to  Main  Street  and  had  our  dinner, 
and  after  dinner  xve  xvent  shopjdiig  ami  xve 
bought  some  little  souvenirs  to  bring  home. 
Then  xve  xvent  to  the  cathedral,  and  it  xvas 
something  beautiful,  and  I  knexv  a  sister  in 
St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  and  xve  all  xvent  to 
visit  her.  She  brought  us  all  iiround,  and  xve 
xvent  to  the  studio,  and  it  xv;is  something 
grand;  and  xve  xvere  also  in  the  priest’s  house, 
and  aftt*r  that  xve  started  for  home,  and  xvhen 
xve  got  home,  it  xvas  six  o’cloi^k.  After  sup 
per  xve  sat  on  the  porch,  and  we  all  sang; 
then  xve  played  ditlerent  games,  and  xve  all 
hail  a  very  pleasant  day.  The  place  up  here  is 
just  beautiful,  and  xve  are  very  pleased.  1 
xvill  noxv  bring  my  letter  to  a  close,  as  I  have 
no  more  to  say  at  (iresent. 

Respectfully  yours,  R.  j 

Another  letter  deals  more  xvith  Farmington 
itself  and  life  at  the  Lodg<>.  It  reads; 

“The  place  up  here  is  pi*rfectly  lovely,  and 
the  girls  are  very  pleasant.  There  are  three  of 
us  in  one  room,  and  each  of  us  has  her  oxvn 
bed.  There  are  three  windoxvs  in  our  room. 
The  air  up  here  is  so  strong  that  you  could 
not  go  out  xvithout  a  cape  or  something 
throxvn  over  your  shoulders.  The  1,‘idy  of  our 
house  is  very  pleasant.  We  have  to  xvalk  three 
miles  from  our  house  to  the  Catholic  church. 
There  xvas  six  of  us  xvent  down  to  the  river 
yesterday;  it  is  a  very  small  one,  but  the 
xvaterfall  there  is  lovely.  It  is  too  bad  there 
is  no  bathing  here,  for  I  think  the  girls  xvould 
I'njoy  it  very  much.  We  often  get  a  ride  once 
in  a  xvhile,  and  I  tell  you  xve  do  enjoy  it.  .  .  . 
The  table  up  here  is  lovely,  you  liould  not  find 
any  fault  with  it.  The  roads  here  are  very 
lonesome  in  the  evenings,  you  xxould  not  meet 
a  soul.  We  go  for  a  xvalk  every  morning  after 
breakfast,  then  we  come  up,  clean  our  room, 
and  get  ready  for  dinner,  and  then  xii’e  get 
ready  to  go  out  again.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
music,  and  we  have  dancing  on  the  porch. 
We  go  to  the  Creamery,  and  have  cream  some 
evenings.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present.  ” 

The  third  letter  contains  the  additional  in¬ 
formation  that  the  girls  rise  at  half  past  six 
and  have  breakfast  at  seven,  and  that  they  are 
all  gathering  pine  and  making  pine  pillows 
to  bring  home.  A  sxveet  reminder  these  will 
be  of  what  must  have  been  an  ideal  vacation. 

We  have  to  acknoxvledge  this  we**k  from 
C;  >il  from  A  Friend,  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  bitterness  of  the  fight  noxv  proceeding 
in  Hungary  is  made  apparent  in  the  fai;t  that 
concubinage  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  is  practi¬ 
cally  xvhat  is  recommended  to  all  faithfu] 
Catholics  by  the  Magyar  Aliam,  the  organ  of 
the  Hungarian  Clerical  jiartj',  should  the  civil 
marriage  laxvs  be  passed.  It  advises  true 
Catholics  to  make  a  simple  declaration  of 
marriage  before  a  priest  and  txvo  xvitnesses, 
xvhich,  bj'  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
xvill  be  acknoxvledged  by  the  Church,  though 
the  .State  xvill  not  recognize  it.  Manzoni  has 
maile  use  if  this  I'xpedient  in  his  “1  Promessi 
iSposi."  The  position  of  idiildren  born  of  such 
marriages  it  proposes  to  make  regular  by  hav 
ing  the  father  acknowledge  them  as  his  own 
in  the  State  registers  and  provirle  for  them 
by  xvill. 


Cbvistian 

Ettbeavov. 

By  the  Hev.  S.  W.  Pnitt. 
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Paul  was  very  anxious  for  the  Christians 
of  Corinth  that  they  should  follow  Christ. 
They  lived  in  a  i-orrupt  city,  some  of  them  had 
been  great  sinners.  He  had  xvritten  to  them 
ono  epistle,  and  probably  txvo  before  tins,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  siieak  plainly  and  sharply. 
It  would  seem  that  some  had  resented  his  re¬ 
bukes  and  questioned  his  authority,  ami  also 
criticized  his  jireaching.  Alter  xx  riting  of  his 
desire  for  their  good,  and  speaking  kindly  to 
them,  he  avoxvs  that  he  preaches  not  himself 
but  Chr'st,  and  is  I  heir  servant  for  Christ’s 
sake.  He  faints  not  in  his  trials  and  alllic- 
tions,  xvhich  xveiikm  the  outer  man  only.  He 
is  comforted  by  the  report  Titus  brings  of 
them.  His  earestness  in  preaching  was  be¬ 
cause  of  his  fear  of  the  Lord,  he  was  move*! 
by  the  love  of  Christ  xvhii-h  shoxvs,  more  than 
even  the  jienalty  of  the  laxv,  the  danger  of  sin¬ 
ners.  He  xvould  have  them  separate  from 
sinners  for  their  gooii  ami  commends  their 
ministering  to  the  s.iints.  His  authority  he 
uses  for  their  edificati*)n,  ami  not  boastfully, 
'fhey  say  his  letters  are  mighty  and  strong, 
but  his  bodily  pr*'sence  is  xveak  and  his  speech 
of  no  account.  They  may  belittle  him,  but  he 
xvill  not  boast  beyon<l  his  measure  nor  glory 
except  in  Christ.  And  yet  he  may  boast  a  lit¬ 
tle  for  tlu  ir  sakes  that  they  may  listen  to 
him  xvho  had  done  s*)  much  for  them.  Those 
who  xvould  prejudii’e  them  against  his  teach 
ing  are  vain  boasters,  while  he  might  be 
alloxved  to  be  foolish  in  his  glorying.  Who 
stood  higher  than  ho  as  a  JewV  What  min 
ister  of  Christ  has  laboretl  more  abundantly 
or  sullered  more,  or  travelle*!  further’!  Who 
has  cared  more  faithfully  for  the  churches’! 
Who  has  defended  them  more  stoutly’!  And 
yet  he  will  rather  glory  in  his  weakness. 
Christ  arrested  him  on  the  xvay  to  Damascus, 
and  he  had  to  Ileo  from  that  city  because  he 
became  a  Christian.  And  not  only  was  he 
converteil  by  Christ  himself,  but  he  ha<l  re 
ceivetl  revelations  from  and  of  Christ,  and  xvas 
once  caught  up  to  the  third  heavens  and  saw 
things  he  could  not  even  t'xpress  to  those  xvho 
had  not  seen  them. 

Who  might  not  glory,  if  not  Paul,  both  of 
xvhat  he  had  seen  and  received  and  of  what 
he  had  endured  and  accomplished !  As  he 
shows  later,  he  xvas  not  only  an  Apostle,  but 
not  behind  the  chiefest  of  them,  and  wrought 
e({ual  xvonders.  and  did  more  in  spreading  the 
Gospel.  It  xvould  be  only  natural  for  him  to 
boast  of  himself  and  glory  in  his  *leeds.  The 
xvoiiiler  is  that  he  did  not  do  more  of  it  in  his 
*‘xaltation,  until  he  should  fali  from  very 
pride.  No  one  xvas  ever  in  gnuiter  danger. 
Humility  is  a  chief  virtue.  Our  I.ord  xvarns 
His  disciples  against  self-x'xaltation,  lest  they 
be  abased. 

Paul,  like  Moses,  had  seen  Go<l  face  to  face, 
and  the  sight  xvas  ever  xvith  him.  Had  he 
compared  himself  xxith  men  only,  h*‘  woyld 
have  become  boastful  and  proud  and  H*df- 
opini*)nat**d  and  a  dictator  in  tlm  (Jhiirch. 
Mfises  liv«‘<|  and  endured  as  seeing  Him  who 
xvjis  invisible,  ami  counted  the  favor  of  Go<l 
better  than  all  the  xx’orld  Paul  had  Christ 
I  ever  with  him  as  !i  jiresent  .Saviour,  and  was 
I  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  living  in  conimu 
inion  xvith  Him  This,  however,  xxas  not 
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enough.  Lest  he  should  he  exalted  above 
measure  througli  the  abundance  of  revela¬ 
tion,  there  was  given  him  a  thorn  in  tlie  flesh, 
a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him  that  he 
should  not  be  exalted  overmuch.  In  tliis  con¬ 
nection  P.nul  spoke  of  his  weakness  and  in-  , 
firniity  and  uniniposing  bodily  presence.  | 

The  question  as  to  w  hat  his  ihorti  in  the  i 
flesh  was  is  not  alone  one  of  curiosity,  but  | 
has  tnuch  to  do  with  explaining  Paul’s  humility  I 
and  bears  directly  on  our  topic.  Paul  himself  | 
connects  it  with  bis  experience  on  the  way  to  : 
Dam.-iscus  when  he  was  three  days  and  nights  ■ 
in  flarkness.  The  light  M  hich  blinded  his  i 
eyes  may  have  left  him  with  some  trouble  with  ] 
his  sight  ever  after.  In  writing  to  the  | 
tJalatians  he  recalls  how  they  would  have  I 
])lucked  out  their  own  eyes  and  given  them 
to  him,  in  their  «levotion  to  him,  if  they  could  I 
have  done  it,  thus  showing  that  he  had  a  ! 
trouble  with  his  eyes  which  hindered  his  min-  j 
istry  to  them,  and  was  a  source  of  pain  to  him.  | 

To  the  (Jalatians  he  writes;  “See  with! 
how  large  letters  I  have  written  you  with  j 
mine  own  hand”  (Revised  Version).  One' 
whose  sight  i.s  poor  nnist  write  with  large  j 
letters.  This  is  a  short  epistle,  but  long  for 
him  to  write  with  his  own  h.and  and  written  ! 
with  great  effort.  It  would  seem  that  he  ! 
usually  wrote  by  the  hand  of  another.  In 
this  same  connection  he  writes;  “Hut  far  lie  it  ! 
for  me  to  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  ! 
Jesus  Christ,  through  wliich  the  world  hath  i 
been  crucifie.l  unto  Me,  and  I  unto  the  world,”  ] 
and  connecting  here,  as  when  wiiting  to  the  I 
Corintians,  his  atlliction  with  his  glorying,  as  ! 
t>»at  which  keeps  him  humble.  Again  (vi.  17),  j 
he  adds,  in  closing,  “From  henceforth  let  no  | 
man  trouble  me,  for  I  bear  branded  on  my  [ 
body  the  marks  of  .Tesus.  ” 

When  he  was  before  tlu'  council  and  re¬ 
buked  one  who  ordere.l  him  to  be  smitten,  ■ 
and  was  reproved  for  reviling  the  high  priest,  | 
he  replied,  “I  wist  not  that  it  was  the  high  ] 
priest".  He  could  not  see  so  as  to  distinguish 
the  speaker.  For  an  intereting  discussion  of 
this  subject,  see  Dr.  John  Harrow’s  “.Spare 
Hours.  ” 

Wherever  Paul  was  inclined  to  boast  of  him¬ 
self,  he  remembered  immediately  his  former 
condition  as  a  persecutor.  He  couM  no  more 
escape  this  than  he  could  get  out  of  bis  own 
body.  Continually  his  infirmity  reminded 
him  of  it.  as  the  putting  on  and  off  glasses 
reminds  one  of  impaired  sight.  He  was  saved 
by  grace,  and  that  grace  which  saved  him 
could  rnd  would  keep  him.  It  was  sufficient 
for  him.  His  very  weakness  reminded  him  of 
Cod’s  power  and  drove  him  to  it.  He  was 
strongest  when  he  was  weakest.  This  is  a 
blessed  parailox.  Christ  said  to  His  disciples. 
“Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing.”  Hut  Paul 
realized  Christ’s  strength  when  he  said, 
“I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me.”  Difficulties,  straits,  troub¬ 
les,  persecutions,  apostasies  in  the  churches, 
ingratitude,  injuries,  and  necessities,  drove 
him  to  Christ.  Hut  for  this  he  could  not 
have  labored  and  endured  and  overcome  as  he 
did.  His  faith  in  Christ  bore  him  through  all 
his  labors.  II  is  hiiaiility  was  his  power  in 
preaching  the  Cospel  and  organizing  churches 
He  hi«l  behind  Christ  and  made  others  see  only 
Christ  in  and  through  Him.  1 1  is  enthusiasm 
for  Christ  ov»‘rcame  all  bounds  and  barriers. 
Over  mountains  and  seas,  through  all  kinds  of 
trials  and  hardships,  suffering  ojiposilion  from 
without  and  within,  stoned  and  shipwrecked; 
and  down  to  al-nost  t hi»*es<‘(ire  years  and  ten. 
he  jiresses  on,  never  we:iry,  never  ilismayed, 
never  thinking  of  himstdf.  that  he  may  preach 
Christ,  and  all  the  time  suffering  hodiiy  weak¬ 
ness  which  would,  have  unnerved  any  other 
man.  For  him  to  live  was  Christ,  and  to  die 
'viis  gain.  Wh.at  were  his  trials  anil  sufferings 


in  the  outer  man  compared  with  the  renewal  Young  men  and  women  of  culture  and  re- 
of  the  inner  man  from  Christ?  And  what  finement.  who  have  had  many  opportunities, 
vrere  these  or  anything  that  man  could  do  to  want  to  share  these  with  their  brothers  and 
him  or  he  could  do,  compared  with  what  sisters  who  lack  what  they  have  had.  Rooms 
Christ  did  and  suffered  for  him?  He  had  !  or  house  are  taken  in  some  crowded  neighbor- 
been  a  persecutor  and  Christ  saved  him.  That  I  hood,  and  a  home  centre  is  started,  h’rom 
was  all  he  cared  to  know.  It  was  impossible  i  this  radiate  love,  sympathy,  which  quickly 
for  him  to  do  enough  for  Christ,  and  there  I  develop  into  true  fellowship.  Clubs  for  young 
was  no  one  who  might  not  be  saved  if  he  had  j  people  and  children  start ;  a  library  grows, 
been,  and  no  difficulty  which  could  not  be  j  and  books  go  from  house  to  hotise ;  a  kinder- 
conquered  with  Christ’s  help  when  his  own  garten  brings  in  the  little  ones  and  their 
soul  had  been  saved  by  Christ.  I  mothers.  Sociables  interest  fathers;  sick  are 

Other  examples  are  at  hand  of  what  can  be  j  visited  ;  flowers  bring  cheer.  Hy-and-bye 
done  with  the  same  helji.  Dir.  Moody  might  j  neighborhood  interests  are  taken  up;  schools 
well  be  jiull'ed  uj)  if  any  evangelist,  but  he  j  are  visited;  the  streets  are  watched,  and  in- 
sees  continually  his  entire  dependence  on  the  i  terest  in  their  cleanliness  developed.  Friends 
Holj’  Spirit,  and  cannot  boast.  The  moment  \  from  outside  of  the  district  and  neighbors 
he  does  this  his  work  ceases,  his  power  is  j  within  grow  together  in  understanding,  which 
gone.  Prof.  Clark  carries  in  his  very  face  the  develops  into  some  work.  Labor  problems  are 
mark  of  humility,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  i  discussed,  and  employers  and  employes  look 
continued  the  marvellous  movement  which  to  the  settlement  group  of  thinkers  for  help 
he.  more  than  any  other,  sees  was  of  the  Holy  adjustment  of  difficulties.  Pictures  are 
Ghost  when  he  had  in  his  own  mind  no  brought  to  those  who  rarely  see  them ;  lec- 
thought  beyond  the  organization  in  his  own  arranged,  and  thoroughly  enjoved. 

i)arlor.  J  he  consecration  idea  in  tlie  organiza-  ^  ..  ..  ,  .  ii 

,  *i  ij  *4-  •  1  •  1/11  Summer  brings  pumics  and  excursions,  all 

tion  sliows  the  Spirit  in  Jiirn,  and  (Jod  was  ^  * 

using  him.  “When  I  ,am  weak,  then  am  I  j  together.  Above  all,  friendships  de 


Strong  ■*  velop  and  become  powers  in  many  lives. 

'  I  One  reioices  that  these  settlements  are 

lMl.tSi:S0FTHESKTTLF.MKNTM(»VKMKNT:,,,,^,,,,i^^ 

By  Grace  H.  Dodge.  !  Uu))  House,  Chicago,  is  the  great  leader,  but 

A  busy  girl  worker  who  has  bravely  met  j  others,  though  smaller,  have  features  strong 
great  struggles  in  providing  life’s  necessities,  j  and  true.  “A  settlement  of  one,”  is  this  not 
was  looking  at  a  ludd  of  daisies  and  talking  [  possible  for  many — indeed,  for  all  who  want 
of  the  children’s  love  for  such.  “I  never  to  make  life  brighter,  fuller,  for  their  neigh- 
refuse  when  anyone  asks  for  a  flower,”  she  |  hors?  Countrj’  or  cit3’  offers  opportunities, 
said,  “for  I  so  well  remember  what  a  bunch  |  A  helpful  club  can  start  in  a  boarding-house 
once  did  for  me.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  ’ikl,  I  room,  and  if  the  membership  is  only  six  or 
when  I  had  long  been  out  of  work,  and  when  |  eight,  these,  if  strengthened,  can  spread  influ- 
we  were  all  suffering.  I  had  gone  to  look  for  j  ence.  Books  should  not  stand  on  shelves,  but 
work  at  a  factor}'  near  a  ferry  leading  to  New  ,  should  go  out  on  constant  missions.  Bindings 
•Tersey.  I  found  no  place  for  me,  and  came  out  maj'  get  shabbj',  and  backs  by-and  bj'e  give 
feeling  so  discouraged  that  I  wanted  to  end  all  waj',  but  thej’  ma\'  have  started  two  or  three 
in  some  desperate  waj-.  I  met  a  little  girl  upon  good  reailing  for  life.  While  a  regular 
walking  with  her  mother.  She  had  a  bunch  kindergarten  or  nurserv-  cannot  develop,  a 
of  daisies  in  her  hand,  and  looked  at  me  as  baby  can  be  cared  for  to  relieve  a  tired 
I  walked  bj' ;  then  held  up  and  made  me  take  mother,  or  one  or  two  little  ones  gathered  in 
the  flowers.  I  had  asked  for  none,  w  hj'  did  and  taught  the  songs  or  plays  given  us  bj’  the 
she  give  them  to  me?  I  do  not  know,  but  do  friend  of  all  children,  Froebel.  While  large 
you  know  what  thej'  <lid  for  me?  They  saved  parties  are  impossible,  the  gathering  of  two 
me,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  child’s  face!”  or  three  couples  is  not;  thej'  will  enjoy  an 
A  young  couple  in  lower  New  York  found  j  evening  of  fun,  and  perhaps  learn  that  good 
that  work  and  life  had  to  be  carried  on  and  '  times  are  possible  without  great  expense  or 
lived  out  in  one  room,  which  was  situated  in  attractive  surroundings.  Sick,  tired,  dis- 
the  midst  of  a  crowded  house  and  block.  Their  couraged  friends  are  everj'where,  and  it  is 
hearts  ached,  however,  for  the  boys,  who  also  easy  for  “the  settletnent  of  one”  to  find  oppor- 
had  80  little  space,  and  they  planned  to  do  tunities  for  bringing  cheer  and  helji  to  such, 
what  they  could.  After  the  supper  dishes  As  for  the  neighborhood,  take  country 
were  washed  up,  a  group  of  boys  wa«  allowed  towns  or  big  cities,  how  much  each  and  every 
in  and  formed  into  a  gymnasium  class ;  that  is,  one  can  do  to  make  schools  better,  streets 
simple  devices  were  planned  whereby  the  boys  !  cleaner,  civic  yiride  stronger.  How?  is  asked, 
could  exercise  and  have  fun  in  the  one  room,  Hy  being  interested,  doing  one’s  own  share 
used  as  sleeping  apartment,  dining  room,  and  '  well,  criticising  in  bright, constructive  fashion, 
kitchen  of  the  two  friends,  who  wanted  to  !  not  in  a  dreary,  destructive  waj*.  Then,  while 
share  and  help  with  their  all.  no  person  can  solve  “the  liubor  Problem” 

A  lady  of  refinement,  who  had  lost  family  each  can  do  his  or  her  share,  giving  fair 
and  eyesight,  had  to  live  in  a  small  lodging  prices  for  all  articles  juirchased,  taking  no 
house  room,  amid  those  different  from  her  in  jiosition  at  lower  price  than  the  previous  oc 
education  and  past  surroundings.  A  friend  cupant,  speaking  cordially  and  cheeril}'  to 
who  wrote  to  her  sj'inpathizinglj'  received  a  workers,  and  letting  them  feel  the  true  sj'm  ■ 
(juick  answer  back;  “Whj'  should  you  feet  patbj’  which  <‘an  be  genuine  onij'  through  ac- 
sorr\' ;  I  am  a  college  settlement  of  one,  and  quaintancesbip,  which  brings  understanding, 
some  time  I  will  tell  you  all  I  find  to  do  to  Art  exhibitions  sound  as  if  thej-  would  be 
help  to  influence  mj'  friends  .and  neighbors.”  impossible  without  great  expense  and  much 
Do  not  these  three  jiaragrajdis  tell  us  what  |  cooperation,  but  an  art  exhibition  can  consist 
we  and  others  can  do?  Sharing  with,  touch-  ’  of  a  scrap-book  filled  with  choice  selections 
iiig,  loving,  and  doing  unto  others  as  we  j  from  illustr;ited  jiapers  or  magazines,  and 
would  have  done  to  us,  are  messages  of  the  j  shown  to  a  few  with  wise  explanation  ;  or  of 
new  and  beautiful  settlement  work.  Man.v  of  j  ;i  dozen  ten-cent  photorgai>’ns  carefull}'  se¬ 
ns  w;\nl  toentinit  but  cannot;  others  feel  the\' |  lecled,  mounted  on  linen,  and  passed  around 
have  no  money,  or  the\'  st;ind  alone,  and  so  I  a  grouji  of  friends. 

can  do  nothing.  All,  however,  can  influence  i  l.ectures,  after  all,  do  not  .■iccomjilish  what 
and  live  out  as  individuals,  making  life  tell  ^  jiersonal,  frank  talk  from  personal  experience 
on  neighbors  and  friemis.  Let  ns  face  the  |  does.  Let  friend  talk  with  friend,  neighbor 
question.  How?  first  seeing  what  settlement!  with  neighbor,  not  in  casual,  gossipj  waj',  but 
work  means.  1  instead  in  earnest  fashion,  touching  health  and 
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practical  matters,  as  well  as  art  or  literary 
questions.  Help  to  carry  out  the  suggestions, 
and  try  to  make  life  more  full  of  cheer  for 
those  who  need  help  and  comfort.  Summer 
outings,  afternoons  in  the  woods,  sharing  a 
holiday,  these  mean  much.  Even  flowers 
shared  can  accomplish  great  things,  as  our 
first  illustration  shows.  That  little  girl  did 
not  know  that  she  had  saved  a  life  and 
broiJght  hack  to  it  faith  and  courage!  What 
more  could  an}'  settlement  worker  do  If  Oh. 
how  much  can  he  accomplished  when  each 
does  his  or  her^hest  to  bring  about  the  time 
of  the  kingdom  !  Those  who  have  large  opj)or- 
tunities  and  many  talents  may  learn  great 
things  from  the  busy  working  friends.  How- 
strong,  heroic,  thousands  of  such  lives  are! 
How  much  of  self-giving,  how  the  word 
“charity”  is  understood  by  the  living  of  love, 
rather  than  by  talk  and  going  to  meetings! 
The  widow  of  Christ's  time  has  thousands  of 
followers  now,  and  when  they  give  their  two 
mites,  give  of  their  all  to  the  kingdom.  (Sirls 
who  share  everything  with  others  who  have 
little  or  no  claim  iipon  them  ;  mothers  who 
never  have  so  little  but  that  some  neighbor 
has  less,  so  divide  the  snjiply.  Not  money 
alone,  for  ilollars  and  cents  do  rot  mean  what 
strength  and  hours  do.  “Not  the  money  of 
it.”  said  one,  “but  the  time,  the  thought,  the 
w’ork  of  life.’  Should  not  those  who  are  more 
fortunate  try  to  learn  from  their  friends  and 
those  who  know  them  so  well,  and  gain  ideas 
of  what  “sharing  with”  means?  Not  working 
for,  but  laboring  with  and  sharing  lives.  This 
is  what  the  movements  of  life  mean,  and  their 
messages  are  for  each  and  all. 

Country  friends,  who  long  for  (“itj-  oppor¬ 
tunities,  try  ami  share  what  you  have.  The 
results  will  surprise  you.  and  you  will  find  joy 
in  giving  of  your  life  to  the  few,  who  yet  will 
probably  number  more  than  those  whom  the 
Master  met  in  some  of  His  great  days  of  work. 

-Ilil.V,  isw. 


r.VCINO  niFl’K-l  LTIKlS. 

The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  which 
works  in  (ierman  territory  in  the  north  of 
New  (Juinea,  has  met  with  terrible  trials  in 
the  outset  of  its  work.  Nine  European  mis 
sionaries  have  perished  in  five  years,  some 
from  the  climate,  two  from  the  violence  of 
the  natives.  The  difliculties  in  mastering  the 
language  have  been  extraordinary,  since,  in 
each  of  the  three  stations,  not  a  different  dia¬ 
lect,  but  an  absolutely  different  langrrage  is 
spoken.  All  these  languages  have  to  be  learned 
entirely  from  the  lips  of  the  natives.  Not  a 
single  convert  has  been  b.aptized  as  yet,  and  it 
has  been  impossible  even  to  ojien  a  school 
^  et  this  is  how  one  of  the  missionaries,  r'e- 
turned  on  furlough,  ex[)ressed  himself  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Rhenish  Society:  “I 
do  not  hesitatt>  to  say  that  our  work  justifies 
our  most  daring  hopes.  In  each  of  our  sta¬ 
tions  tire  natives  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
they  are  sinners,  and  to  ask,  AVhat  must  I  do 
to  be  saved?'  This,  of  coursr*,  is  not  the  case 
with  all.  Many,  on  the  contrary,  are  disgusted 
when  they  are  asked  to  give  up  fleshly  vices. 
Hut  to  others  the  (Jospel  is  as  a  balm  for  their 
wounde  t  hearts,  and  they  look  at  you  with 
their  line  black  eyes  as  if  they  wouhl  say: 
'This,  indeed,  is  what  we  need.’  And  tlien  it 
is  that  one  rejoices  to  be  a  missionary,  ami 
one  forgets  all  the  siilferings,  all  the  fevers: 
then  one  sees  the  liivine  promise  realized  that 
they  who  sow  in  tears  shall  rea]!  in  joy.  And 
here  you  have  the  explanation  of  the  w.iy  onr 
sister  Arif  acted  when  the  fever  carried  off 
her  dear  husband.  It  seemed  so  natual  to  m(‘ 
th.at  she  would  return  to  Europe,  that  f  asked 
her  when  she  intended  to  sail.  ‘I,  sailV  she 
replied  with  astonishment.  ‘I  do  not  think 
of  sailing;  1  shall  stay  here.’  For  her.  to 
gather  the  young  T’apii  in  girls  aroiiml  her, 
and  sneak  to  them  of  .Jesus,  was  more  precious 
than  Home  (ir  country  ’’ 
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Cbilbvcii’s  IDepavtment. 

THE  lATTIiE  BOV'  IN  THE  HARVEST 
FIEI.H. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Out  in  the  Helds  1ti  the  midsunuiuT  heat, 

The  reapers  were  busy  binding  ihe  wliciit. 

And  the  fanner  looked  with  na  anxious  eye 
At  the  “ibunder  caps”  iu  tlie  western  sky. 

“  All  hands  must  work  row  with  a  will.”  said  lie: 

“  There’s  a  storm  a-biowiug  up  there,  I  see.” 

Then  tlie  liright-faced  lioy  at  Ids  father’s  side. 

To  help  hind  the  slieaves  most  p itiently  tried: 

Ilut  he  eould  not  inanagj  the  work  at  all. 

For  those  willing  hands  were  too  weak  and  small. 

“  1  can't  do  this,”  said  the  hr.ive  little  man, 

“  So  I’ll  give  it  up  and  do  what  I  ean.” 

The  men  are  thirsty  and  far  from  the  spring: 

“  It  will  give  them  a  lift.”  ttiouglu  lie.  “to  bring 
A  pail  of  that  clear,  cold  water,  that  flows 
Down  the  mountain  side  where  the  sweet  fern  grows.” 
•Viid  soon  he  was  dipping  his  little  cup 
III  the  mossy  place  where  it  hulihled  up. 

.\nd  the  joy  of  doing  something  lie  eould 
Shone  on  Ids  face  as  he  e  m  e  tiirniigh  the  wikmI. 

“  (Jod  Idess  the  hoj,”  every  man  cried  oat. 

.Vs  he  I  assed  the  imre.  *  old  ware  r  about: 

■  I'was  s  istaining  power— they  hound  the  grain 
•lust  in  time  to  save  it  from  dreneliiiig  rain. 

Tlien  tlie  tatlier  said  lliat  iiiglil,  witli  a  smil-*. 

W'liile  the  inotlier  listened  witli  jiride  the  wldle, 

“  My  lioy.  yi,u  lieliied  liarvt  si  ilio  lii  id  of  wlieal, 
Uringing  water  when  we  were  parelied  with  heat 
llememher  tliroiigli  life,  my  dear  little  man. 

(lod  only  bids  us  to  do  wliat  we  can.” 


lilTTEE  MISS  EUEI’  .\XI>  lilTTEE  .MISS 
liAU<;H. 

Cries  little  Miss  Fret, 

Iu  a  very  gre  it  pet; 

“  I  liute  this  warm  weather:  it’s  horrid  to  tan. 

It  scorriiesmy  i.ose. 

And  it  lilisters  my  toes, 

•Vnd  wlierever  I  go  I  must  carry  u  fan.” 

Cldrjis  little  Miss  Langli: 

“  Why.  1  eouldii’t  tell  lialf 
Tlie  fun  I  am  having  this  liriglit  summer  day. 

1  sing  tlirougli  the  liours, 

I  oull  tiretly  llowers. 

And  ride  like  a  queeuon  the  sweet  smelling  hay.” 


(JKHTIE’S  MOTIO, 

CHAPTER  II. 

Eearly  the  next  morning  a  little  robin  was 
swinging  on  a  boiigli  of  the  great  apple  tree 
outaide  the  window.  Aa  his  voice  roae  liigli 
and  sweet,  (lertie  opened  her  eyes  and  lia- 
teend.  Then  when  be  liad  finialted  liia  morn 
ing  liymn,  she  jumped  up  and  began  to  dress 
hurriedly,  for  they  were  to  have  an  early 
breakfast.  The  pretty  new  travelling dress 
was  donned,  and  slie  felt  quite  satisfied  as  the 
mirror  reflected  a  smiling  little  girl  in  a  neat 
blue  dress,  with  her  long,  silken  hair  neatly 
tied,  and  a  few  obstimite  little  curls  strag¬ 
gling  down  on  the  white  forehead 

“Up  with  tlio  birds,  aren’t  you,  little  girl,” 
said  her  father,  as  be  stooped  to  give  her  bis 
ttsual  morning  kiss.  “And  bow  does  my 
dangliter  feel  tliis  morning?” 

“Hotter,  papa.  I’m  really  anxious  to  get 
started,”  she  answered,  brightly,  going  over 
to  retirrange  tlie  llowers  on  the  table. 

The}-  bfd  ii  ]ileas!int  breakfast  hour,  for  fil 
tlioiigb  they  all  felt  the  l  oming  separation, 
still  .\unt  Ruth  tried  her  best  to  be  jolly,  and 
(iertie  joined  in;  even  (Irandmii  Henton  tried 
to  be  cheerful,  tiltbougb  the  thin  lips  would 
fpiiver  !ind  tears  dimmed  the  kind  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  her  pet  grandchild  tmd  tliougbt  bow 
far  away  she  was  going. 

After  breiikf'ist  (butie  made  the  routids  of 
the  jilaee  and  :-iaid  goodbye  to  everyfliing. 
The  horses  looked  at  her  kindly  as  she  piitted 
their  sleek  siiles  and  soft,  vtdvety  noses.  The 
white  r.ibbits  cocked  uji  Hieir  long  ears  :ind 
listened  jis  she  tohl  them  she  was  going  wav- 
out  West  and  wouldn't  come  back  fo"-  a  long 
time,  and  they  seemed  to  understainl  what 
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she  said — at  least  Gertie  thought  they  did. 
Then  she  went  to  see  Carlo,  who  was  cliainetl 
and  ready  to  start  on  the  journey. 

“We’ll  have  lovely  times,  won’t  we,  old  fel¬ 
low?’’  she  said  aa  she  stroked  the  curly  bead 
and  silken  ears.  “Just  think  bow  we’ll  run 
out  on  the  ranch  and  take  care  of  the  sboej) 
for  papa,”  and  Carlo  wagged  bis  tail  vigor¬ 
ously,  aa  though  be  was  quite  impatient  to  get 
started. 

The  goodbyes  were  said  on  the  front  porch, 
and  soon  Gertie  was  with  her  father  in  the 
carriage,  rolling  awtty  to  the  depot. 

A  four  days’  trip  s.’emed  pretty  long  to  look 
forward  to,  but  there  were  so  many  things  to 
see  and  so  many  curious  peoiile  to  watch  that 
the  first  day  passed  quickly  tmd  pleasantly, 
and  Gertie  went  to  beil  wondering  if  Carlo 
was  having  aa  good  a  time  as  she  was. 

When  site  arose  the  next  morning,  she  found 
that  there  was  a  new  passenger  in  the  car,  a 
young  lady  who  bad  the  berth  next  to  hers. 
She  was  a  sweet  looking  girl.  Gertie  thought, 
and  she  wondered  where  she  was  going  to 
Gertie  sat  very  quietly  in  ibe  corner  of  her 
seat  iind  looked  out  of  the  window  as  the 
train  flew  past  the  houses  and  farms.  She  was 
trying  to  decide  whether  the  fences  were 
really  moving  jiiid  if  the  cattle  were  running, 
or  if  her  father  was  really  right  w  hen  he  said 
tliat  tliey  only  looked  so  beeauso  tlie  train 
was  moving  so  fast. 

Presently  the  young  lady  leaned  over  and 
said,  “Little  girl,  wouldn’t  you  like  an 
orange?”  and  she  held  out  the  great,  golden 
ruit  so  temptingly  that  Gertie  eonld  not  resist. 

“Yea,  thank  you,”  she  answered,  taking  the 
orange,  “this  is  a  lovely  one,"  and  then  she 
began  to  remove  the  skin. 

“Have  you  travelled  long?”  asked  the  lady 
again. 

“Since  yesterday  morning.”  answered  Ger 
tie,  “tint  that  seems  long.  I  wish  there  were 
some  other  little  girls  here  to  talk  to." 

“Yes.  that  would  make  it  pleasant  for  you. 
How  far  are  you  going?” 

“Way  out  to  Arizona.  My  pajia  bought  a 
ranch  there,  with  a  lot  of  sheep  on  it,  and  we 
are  going  to  live  there  now.” 

“Indeed!”  answered  the  lady.  “That  is 
where  I’m  going,  to  Arizona.  I’m  a  teacher 
down  there.  I  teach  some  little  Indian  chil¬ 
dren.  ” 

“Oh.  do  you!”  exclaimed  Gertie,  all  interest. 
“Ho  tell  me  all  about  them  1 

“Well,  they  are  very  dear  children,  hut  you 
know  they  have  never  had  any  oiqiortunities 
as  vou  have,  so  they  are  very  ignorant,  too. 
We  have  a  nice  little  school  an<l  teach  them 
how  to  read  and  write  and  how  to  cook  a»d 
sew.  My  sister  works  with  me,  and  we  are 
very  happy  there.” 

“Hut  don’t  you  get  dreadfully  lonesome?” 
asked  (Jertie. 

“Gh,  no,  we  have  too  iiiueli  to  do  to  get 
lonesome.  f)f  course  we  often  wish  to  see  the 
dear  home  faces,  hut  then  we  love  to  work  for 
those  children. " 

“I  think  Carlo  and  I  will  get  pretty  lone 
some  out  on  pajia’s  ranch,”  remarked  (icrtie. 
“1  guess  there  an*  no  iilth*  girls  out  there. 

“And  vvho  is  Carlo,  our  little  brother?” 
asked  the  lady. 

“Gh,  n*),  he  is  my  dog. ”  laughed  (Jertie;  “lie 
is  a  great  liig  dog  with  black,  curly  hair. 
Carlo  is  my  very  dearest  Iriend,  and  we 
love  e:ieh  other  very  mm  h.  I  wish  you  could 
see  him,  hut  he  is  iu  Hie  oilier  car;  Hiey 
wouldn’t  let  me  bring  him  iu  here.”  explained 
(Jertie. 

“Well,  that  is  nice  that  you  ean  tiring  him 
out  here  with  you;  lie  will  he  ;i  great  deal  of 
eomjiany,  I  am  sure.” 

“Yes;  I  couldn’t  come  without  him,  tie 
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cause  we  liave  always  lieen  together,  so  papa  ' 
saiil  I  could  bring  him.’’  I 

“That  reminds  me  of  some  little  Indian  i 
hildren,’’  said  tlie  lady.  “My  sister  and  I: 
tried  very  hanl  to  get  them  to  come  to  our 
school  hut  tht-y  wouldn’t  co?r,e  unless  we  let 
them  bring  th.eir  <log,  so  after  a  while  we  i 
said,  ‘All  right,  you  may  bring  your  dog  if 
you  will  come.’  and  so  they  did,  and  now  we  ; 
have  the  three  of  them  there,  and  my  sister 
and  I  are  real  fond  of  the  (U)g.  too,  but  I  jire-  ' 
sume  he  isn’t  so  tine  as  your’s,”  she  added.  ! 

“Xo,  I  guess  not,”  answered  (Jertie.  “Carlo 
is  the  very  best  and  prettiest  dog  that  ever 
lived.”  j 

Atfer  this  a  great  friendship  sprang  up  be-  ; 
tween  (lertie  and  the  young  holy,  whose  name 
she  found  to  be  Miss  Irwi»>.  They  had  a  great  j 
many  jdeasant  talks  together,  and  Ceriie  never 
tired  llistening  to  stories  of  the  Indian  chil-  i 
dren,  and  had  already  niatle  up  her  mind  that 
she  should  like  the  new  country  very  much. 

At  the  end  of  four  days  they  reached  the 
little  station  which  was  the  nearest  railroad 
point  to  her  father’s  ranch,  and  on  the  plat¬ 
form  baile  goodbye  to  Miss  Irwin,  who  was 
to  go  by’  stage  in  another  direction.  Climbing 
into  the  wag<m  which  the  n’en  brought  over 
for  them,  she  was  soon  rumbling  to  her  new 
home.  llEKTH.v  A.  Macy. 

( Td  be  eoutiniK’if. ) 

A.MOM;  THK  TIBKT.4XS. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Itir<l  Bishop,  in  her  book  en- 
title<l,  “Among  the  Tibetans,”  tells  this  inter- 
esing  bit  about  sheep  caravans  Our  young 
people  will  greatly  enjoy  reading  it,  I  am  sure: 

“On  the  Kevangehu  Plateau,  at  an  elevation 
of  15,000  feet,  I  met  with  a  form  of  life  which 
has  a  great  interest  of  its  own,  sheep  cara¬ 
vans,  numbering  among  them  7,000  sheep, 
each  animal  with  its  wool  on,  and  equipped  ! 
with  a  neat  pack  saddle,  and  two  leather  or! 
haircloth  bags,  and  loaded  with  from  twenty-  j 
five  to  thirty  two  pounds  of  salt  and  borax,  j 
These,  and  many  more  which  we  passed,  were  I 
carrying  their  loads  to  Patseo.  a  mountain  j 
valley  in  Labul,  where  they  are  met  by  traders  j 
from  Northern  British  India.  The  sheep  are  , 
shorn,  and  the  wool  and  loads  are  exchanged  I 
for  wheat  and  a  few  other  commodities,  with  | 
which  they  return  to  Tibet,  the  whole  jour-  ! 
ney  taking  from  nine  months  to  a  year.  As  i 
the  sheep  live  by  grazing  the  scant  herbage  | 
on  the  marsh,  they  never  accomplish  more ; 
than  ten  miles  a  day,  and  as  they  often  be  ! 
come  footsore,  halts  of  several  days  are  fre-  j 
quently  required.  ' 

“Ordinarily  these  caravans  are  led  by  a  ' 
man,  followed  by  a  large  goat,  much  be-  j 
decked  and  wearing  a  large  bell.  Each  driver  ! 
has  charge  of  one  hundred  sheep.  These  men, 
of  small  stature  but  very  thickset,  with  their 
wide,  smooth  faces,  loose  clothing  of  sheep¬ 
skin.  with  the  wool  outside,  with  their  long, 
coarse  hair  flying  in  the  win<l,  and  their  un¬ 
couth  shouts  in  a  barbarous  tongue,  are  much 
like  savages.  They  sing  wild  chants  as  they 
picket  their  sheep  in  long,  <louble  lines  at 
night,  and  with  their  savage  mastifls  sleep  un 
sheltered  under  the  frosty  skies  under  the  lee  of 
their  piled -up  saddle-bags.  On  three  nights  I 
camped  besi<le  their  caravans,  and  walked 
round  their  orderly  lines  of  sheep  and  their 
neat  walls  of  saddle-bags,  and  far  from  show¬ 
ing  any  discourtesy  or  rude  curiosity,  they 
held  down  their  fierce  dogs  and  exhibited  their 
ingenious  moile  of  tethering  their  animals,  and 
not  one  of  the  many  articles  which  my  ser 
vants  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  outsiile  the 
tents  was  on  any  occasion  abstracted. 

“At  llundar,  when  the  grain  was  ripe  on 
Oergari’s  fields,  the  first  ripe  ears  were  cut 
otl,  ollered  to  the  family  ilivinity,  and  were 
hen  bound  to  the  pillars  of  the  house.  In 


the  comparatively  fertile  Nubra  Valley,  the 
wheat  and  bailey  are  cut,  not  rooted  up. 
While  they  cut  the  grain,  the  men  chant, 
“Jlay  it  increase.  We  will  give  to  the  poor, 
we  will  give  to  the  /nwm.s*. ”  with  every  stroke 
They  believe  that  it  can  be  made  to  multiply, 
both  under  the  sickle  and  in  the  threshing, 
and  pray  for  its  increase  while  it  is  in  sheaves 
.■\fter  eight  days  the  corn  is  trodiien  out  by 
oxen  on  a  threshing  floor  renewed  every  year. 
After  winnowing  with  womlen  forks,  they 
make  the  grain  into  a  pyramid,  insert  a  sacred 
syn-.bol,  and  pile  upon  it  the  thieshiug  instru 
nients  ami  sat  ks,  t'nding  with  an  axe  at  the 
apex,  with  its  blade  toward  the  west,  as  that 
is  the  (juarter  fitim  which  demons  are  sup- 
poseti  to  come.  In  the  afternoon  they  feast 
round  it,  always  giving  a  portion  to  the  axe, 
saying,  “It  isyoni’s;  it  belongs  not  to  me.” 
At  dusk  they  pour  it  into  the  sacks  again, 
chanting,  “May  it  increase.”  But  these  are 
I  not  removed  to  the  granary  until  late  at 
night,  at  an  hour  when  the  hands  of  the  de¬ 
mons  are  too  much  benumbed  by  the  nightly 
frost  to  diminish  the  store. 

“At  the  foot  of  the  village  of  Kylong,  which 
:  is  built  in  tier  above  tier  of  houses  up  the 
j  steep  side  of  a  mountain,  with  a  height  of 
'  21,(M)0  feet,  are  the  Moravian  Mission  build¬ 
ings.  All  honor  to  these  noble  (Jerman  mis- 
I  sionaries,  learned,  genial,  cultured,  radiant, 
who,  whether  teaching,  preaching,  farming, 

,  gardening,  printing,  or  doctoring,  are  always 
j  and  everywhere  living  epistles  of  Christ,  known 
ami  read  of  all  men  !” 

THK  KESdE  FRO .11  THE  WRECK. 

A  thrilling  story  of  German  heroism  at  sea, 
which  goes  far  to  offset  some  of  the  reports 
regarding  the  loss  of  the  “Elbe,”  comes  from 
Schleswig-Holstein.  One  stormy  morning  a 
fishing  village  was  awakened  by  a  gunshot  off 
the  coast.  Hastening  to  the  beach,  the  people 
saw  a  ship  wrecke<l  on  a  reef  a  mile  away. 
The  crew  were  in  the  rigging.  A  lifeboat  was 
run  out,  but  Harro,  the  leader  of  the  crew, 
was  absent. 

Eight  men,  however,  rowed  out  to  the 
wreck.  The  crew  were  got  into  the  lifeboat, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  lashed 
high  up  on  a  mast.  He  was  half  frozen,  and 
as  the  storm  was  increasing  and  the  lifeboat 
overloaded,  it  was  decided  that  he  could  not 
be  taken  off.  When  the  lifeboat  returned  to 
the  shore,  Harro  had  arrived.  Ho  asked  if 
everyone  had  been  saved,  and  was  told  that 
one  remained. 

“I  will  fetch  him,”  said  Harro.  “Will  you 
go  with  me’:;” 

The  men  refused,  saying  that  it  was  impos 
sible 

“Then  I  will  go  alone,”  cried  Harro,  anrt 
sprang  into  the  lifeboat.  At  this  moment  his 
mother  came  running  down,  and  begged  him 
not  to  venture  out,  reminding  him  that  both 
his  father  and  brother  Uwe  had  been 
drowned.  Uwe  was  his  youngest  brother,  and 
as  he  had  not  been  heard  from  for  years,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  dead. 

“For  love  of  me,”  Harro’s  mother  begged, 
“  don’t  go !” 

I  “But  the  man  on  the  mast!”  exclaimed 
!  Harro.  “Are  you  sure  he  has  no  mother  to 
!  mourn  his  death 

I  I'arro’s  mother  said  no  more,  and  her  son 
I  and  four  other  men  set  out  for  the  wreck, 
j  which  was  now  quite  under  water.  The 
;  waves  were  so  furious  that  it  was  difficult  to 
,  approach.  At  last  the  lifeboat  reached  it,  and 
!  Harro  climbed  the  mast  and  fetched  the  half, 
i  frozen  man  down.  He  was  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  lifelaiat,  and  Harro  bent  over  him  and 
remained  so  until  the  boat  was  so  near  shore 
that  his  voice  could  be  heard.  .Then  he 
waved  his  cap  ami  shouted:  “Tell  my  mother 
i  we  have  saved  Uwe!” — New  York  Sun. 


THE  GIRLS  THAT  THE  WORLD  HAS  NEED  OF. 

Dr.  Hall  says  that  the  world  has  urgent 
need  of  “Girls  who  are  mother’s  right-hand, 

I  girls  who  can  cuddle  the  little  ones  next  best 
to  mamma,  and  smooth  out  the  tangles  in 
I  the  domestic  skein  when  things  get  twisteil ; 

;  girls  whom  father  takes  comfort  in  for  some- 
;  thing  better  than  beauty,  and  the  big  brothers 
;  are  jiroud  of  for  something  that  outranks  the 
i  ability  to  dance  or  shine  in  society.  Next,  we 
!  want  girls  of  sense— girls  who  have  a  standard 
[  of  their  own  regardless  of  conventional  ties. 

,  and  are  independent  enough  to  live  up  to  it; 
i  girls  who  snap  their  fingers  at  the  dictates  of 
I  fashion  when  fashion  is  horrid  and  silly.  And 
'  we  want  good  girls — girls  who  are  sweet  right 
1  straight  out  from  the  heart  to  the  lips;  inno- 
I  cent  ami  pure  and  simple  girls,  with  less 
j  knowledge  of  sin  and  duplicity  and  evil-doing 
1  at  twenty  than  the  pert  school  girl  of  ten  has 
I  all  too  often.  And  we  want  careful  girls  and 
I  prudent  girls,  who  think  enough  of  the  gen¬ 
erous  father  who  toils  to  maintain  them  in 
comfort,  and  of  the  gentle  mother  who  denies- 
herself  much  that  they  may  have  so  many 
pretty  things,  to  count  the  cost  and  draw  the 
line  between  the  essentials  and  non-essentials, 
girls  who  strive  to  save  and  not  to  spend  ;  girls 
who  are  unselfish  and  eager  to  be  a  joy  and 
comfort  in  the  home  rather  than  an  expense 
and  a  useless  burden.  We  want  girls  with 
hearts — girls  who  are  full  of  tenderness  ami 
sympathy,  with  tears  that  flow  for  other  peo- 
j  pie’s  ills,  ami  smiles  that  light  outward  their 
i  own  beautiful  thoughts.  We  have  lots  of 
I  clever  girls  ami  brilliant  girls  and  witty  girls, 
(live  us  a  consignment  of  jolly  girls,  warm¬ 
hearted,  and  impulsive  girls,  kind  and  enter¬ 
taining  to  their  own  folks,  and  with  little  de¬ 
sire  to  shine  in  the  garish  world.  With  a 
j  few  such  girls  scattered  around,  life  would 
I  freshen  up  for  all  of  us,  as  the  weather  does- 
I  under  the  spell  of  summer  showers,” 

WORK  AM>‘l*IiAY. 

lu  l.he  meadow  toseini;  the  hay 
Two  lit  lie  children  were  full  of  play: 

Hut  when  their  mother  called  them  to  come 
And  help  in  some  work  atiout  the  home. 

There  came  a  cbunRe  which  was  stiantte  to  see. 
For  the>  seemed  as  tired  as  they  could  be: 

And  with  other  children  'lis  often  the  way. 
They’re  too  tired  to  work,  hut  not  to  play. 

FIRST  FOREKiN*  SALLTE  TD  OLR  FLAt.. 

In  Quiberon  Bay  there  was  a  great  French 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  La  Motte 
Picquet,  and  from  him  Paul  Jones  obtained 
what  he  claimed  to  be  the  first  foreign  salute 
ever  given  the  American  flag.  It  is  true  that 
the  governor  of  one  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Islands  had  got  in  trouble  the  year  before  for 
saluting  the  American  flag;  but  La  Motte 
Picquet’s  was  undoubtedly  the  first  direct  and 
unqualified  salute.  It  was  not  obtained  with 
out  some  address  as  well  as  boldness  on  Paul 
Jones’s  part,  as  the  alliance  between  France 
and  the  United  States  was  not  then  signed  ; 
but  when  the  French  admiral  agreed  to  salute, 
he  did  it  courteously,  jiaying  the  compliment 
of  having  his  guns  already  manned  when  Paul 
Jones  sailed  through  the  fleet.  — Century. 

A  certain  little  three  year  old  likes  ver} 
much  to  go  to  church,  and  especially  enjoys- 
the  singing.  One  day  the  choir  sang,  “Rock 
of  ages,  cleft  for  me,”  and  after  she  got  home 
the  little  one  was  heard  singing,  very  seri 
ously,  “Rock  the  babies  kept  for  me.” 

Boy  battalions  have  sprung  up  all  over  SpaiD 
since  the  little  King  has  begun  to  grow  up. 
They  drill  after  si  hool  hours,  and  try  to  imi 
tate  their  elders  in  all  things.  At  (iranada 
the  school  battalion  mutinied  recently  because 
it  did  not  receive  its  pay,  went  in  a  body  to 
the  newspaper  offices  and  proclaimed  its  griev¬ 
ance,  then  marcheil  through  the  city  streets, 
smashing  all  the  lanterns. 
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^  LIST,  IF  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC.  ^ 

Children’s  Voices.^.Jr.K-Ta”r!’„‘’.^‘!:r.^ 

how  helpoil.  By  Emllit  C  Curtis.  I'rict.-.  SO  cents. 

Anniversary  Songs  '°i.n"J!?cen1r'’' 

Treble  Clef  Choir. 

I'uiKTiHl  for  \Vom(*n’9  Voioes.  By  O  F.  Root  and 
D.  B.  Townor.  Endorsed  by  B.  L.  Moody*  60  ct«, 
ByO.  F.  Root.  The  best  Amer- 
W UlTlCUXllIlli  icun  Piano  Xiethod  ever  pub- 
liMhed.  Price  $2.75. 

T\ Bv  O  F.  Root.  A  friendly  attempt  to  cor- 
JI^OH  If*  >>ome  errors  in  musical  terininoloiry. 


me  leacner  s  xxiixiu  uuuik  chUioku^ 

of  SonpTs  and  Piano  Mu.sic.  e.speclally  adapted  to  teach- 
itij?  purposes,  ^ent  free  on  application,  to  any  musio 
toucher* 

II»a-  I»M3SS. 

A  New  Course  espociallv  preparetl  for  the  Minily  or 
IVliiHlr  In  Publi€*.St*lioolM  embodying  many  novel 
features,  and  thorou^rhly  up  to  date  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  By  John  A.  Broekhoven  and  A.  J.Oantvoort 
Send  your  name  and  addros.s  if  interesl«*d.  and  des<'rip* 
tive  matter  will  be|senl  as  soon  as  ready. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO  , 

CINCINNATI.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


IHTEXTIT  IVtTTiSHC. 

GOSPEL  CHOIR  No.  2  By  sankky.  mcOkan- 

AiiAN.and  STi:iti5iNs.  Now  l>oinir  used  by  Mu.  Moody  in 
Noi’tlifleld  Suiiiiiier  (’oiiveiitlons.  Sample  (-opy,  Paper 
iNjver,  25  etn. 

HIGHEST  PRAISE.  Eor  Sabbath  School.^*.  By  W. 

A  tKii»KN.  S-M)  per  IDO;  .Sample  Copy,  25  otM, 

THK  HIULOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

7t»  E.  9th  St,,  N.  V.  215  tVabash  Ave,,  Chlraffo. 

Geo.  Jardine  &  Son, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

318  a  320  East  39tli  St., 
NKW  YORK  CITY. 

Prsmiuni  Guitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &  Violins 

m  ONLY  $5  FOR  EITHER,  fj 

fl  nwiArd  f<  r  Toue,  Kiiiiiih  and  Mstoriai,  and  IF 
H  reuil  fur  |12.(M).  hut  iu  order  to  thornuKhl>  M 
11  iuiroduce  them  iu  every  locality,  we  will  fl 
sell  a  limited  Dumber  at  chove  prioe.  Sim-  IjjL 
^  H  ^lilied  InNtruotor  free  with  every  in<iru- 
i /^L  a  inent  when  cash  nccompanicn  order. 

/  ^Ir  ^  ('.  O.  O..  with  privilete  of  eNwmiDliiEr./  mf  >h 

/  H  \\tiie  muhical  4;i:i»F  pub.  t  o.. I  m  M 

l  /ClucJmiatl.  tb  bartren  .Munurrs  in  tln  \\a  Jy 

^  ^  U.  8.  illustrated  Catalogue  for  2c.  siaoip. 

[for  sale. 

;  A  New  First-class  Sym-  $ 

I  phony  with  14  Stops.  .  ^ 

T  hree  sets  i)f  Orclit-sirul  Keedsi.  in  tlie  Trelile,  two  ^ 
.•*els  in  the  and  a  set  of  heavv-tone  sul)-ha8S  W 

Reeds.  # 

iThe  instruinent.  with  its  •)eautifiil  finish,  would  J 
urace  any  juM'ior.  With  the,  iSynnihonv  In  the  W 
home  a  del‘Klitful  entertainment  tan  Ik*  civeii  hy  W 
any  piTson.  whetiier  possessing  musiral  knowl-  V 

edtre  or  not.  m 

For  price  anil  full  information,  address  m 

J  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO..  J 

^  33  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  J 


The  Organist  and  Choir-Haster. 

As  the  name  denote^,  tliis  is  a  clo.ss  iiiauaziiif  specialh 
designed  to  inteiest  and  .assist  tlje  Organist  and  f.Tioir- 
master.  It  is  edited  hy  Dr.  E.  .1.  tlopkins.  Dr.  Ctiarles 
W.  t'ean  e  ami  Dr.  Ctiarles  VIneent.  and  puhlislied  at 
lUOOxfoid  Street.  I.ondon.  Knctland. 

Seiid  to  that  address  for  free  sumi>le  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musiral  Editor 
The  Evanuelist  as  n  (int)i}  intr^fniriil  for  any  one  enunKed 
in  choir  work. 


indited  By  R.  Huntinuton  Woodman. 

THK  Ml'SK  AL  TOI  K. 

SAI.ISIIITIIY  AND  DXHHII*. 

Mi’SU'  .\T  M.StiDAI.EN  COI.LF.tiF.  Ctt-Sl'El.. 

Tlie  Korlin  being  six  lioiirs  lieliind  her 
schettiile  time,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
connections  to  reach  Salisltiiry  before  one 
o’clock,  bnt  Mr.  Charles  F.  South,  the  accom- 
|>lishe(l  organist  of  the  catheiiral,  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  this  contingency,  and  the  special 
anthems  were  rendered  at  the  afternoon 
service  instead  of  at  morning  prayer,  as 
])lanned.  The  service  was  Itiirnby  in  E,  and 
the  anthem,  “I  will  mention  the  loving  kind 
nesses  of  the  Lord,”  hy  Sir  Artiinr  Sullivan. 

The  choir  of  the  cathetlral  cc»nsists  of  six 
teen  hoys  and  six  men,  a  body  too  small  for 
the  cathedral ;  hut  in  Salisbury,  as  in  some 
other  cathedrals,  economy  is  in  order,  and  the 
first  place  it  is  practiced  is  in  the  choir.  The 
result  in  Salisbury  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
to  onr  party  it  wat.  a  great  disappointment. 
Perluips  onr  expectations  hiid  licen  raised  too 
high  hy  enthusiastic  atlmircrs  of  everything 
English,  Init  aside  from  any  (mmpiirison  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  singing  ar  Salisbury  and 
onr  individual  ideiils,  the  actual  work  done 
hy  that  choir  was  not  such  as  to  excite  our 
unqualified  admiration.  We  are,  however,  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  to  note  that  the  singing  of  the 
responses  at  this  service  was  particularly  fine. 
Another  noteworthy  ftuitnre  of  tlie  service 
was  the  congregational  singing  of  the  hymn, 
“Holy,  Holy,  Holy”  to  the  tune  by  Dykes,  in 
unison,  Mr.  Soutli  harmonizing  tin*  last  stanza 
in  a  most  striking  manner.  Tlie  hoys  of  the 
choir  rehearse  live  times  ea<'h  week,  and  the 
men  twice,  one  of  tlu'se  being  a  full  rehearsiil. 
Mr.  South  works  liard  witli  his  clioir,  lint  the 
mat(>rial  is  not  the  best,  the  inducements  to 
enter  the  choir  being  comparatively  poor. 

Hut  if  the  ctioir  is  not  tin-  best,  tli(>  organ, 
built  by  Willis,  stands  in  tlie  front  r.'ink  of 
English  catbedral  instruments.  With  four 
manuals  and  fifty  live  speaking  stops,  and  Mr. 
Sontli  as  organist,  it  imiiressed  itsiMf  on  onr 
minds  as  one  of  the  most  effective  instruments 
in  England.  Mr.  .Soutli  e.Nhihited  the  organ 
hy  giving  a  short  recital  after  Hie  service, 
pliiyiiig  Freyer's  Variations  on  a  llussian 
Chiircli  Melody,  after  which  onr  luirty  looked 
about  the  i-athedral,  inspected  the  organ,  or 
walked  in  the  close  of  Old  Kariim.  as  the 
precincts  of  the  ojithc'dral  are  called. 

Our  time  after  the  service  was  too  short, 
the  8|)ecial  train  jirovided  for  onr  party  leaving 
for  Oxford  at  five  o’clock.  Mr.  South  ac¬ 
companied  ns  to  the  train,  and  wished  ns  a 
happy  continuation  of  a  trip  which,  thanks  to 
him,  had  been  so  pleasantly  begun. 

Our  special  train  lost  no  time  in  taking  us 
to  Oxford.  It  was  the  first  trip  of  many  of 
the  party  over  an  English  railway  and  in  Eng 
lisli  carriages,  and  was  full  of  interest.  We 
arrived  at  Oxford  at  half  past  seven,  tired  and 
hungry,  hut  after  dinner  many  groups  of  tour¬ 
ists  ranililed  through  the  quaint  old  streets, 
until  the  attractions  of  a  four  jioster  and  a 
feather  bed  proved  too  strong  to  he  resisted. 

We  were  ilisappointed  in  finding  Sir  John 
Stainer,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University, 
out  of  town;  hut  Dr.  J.  Varley  Roberts  called 
at  the  hotel  in  the  evening  and  welcomed  us 
most  (cordially.  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  to 
whom  onr  party  was  indetited  for  many  atten¬ 
tions,  arrived  from  Wales  late  in  the  evening, 
and  accompanied  us  to  tlie  various  services  on 
Sunday,  pointing  out  many  places  of  particular 
interest. 

Sunday  morning  (July  Tth)  saw  onr  party 


divided,  part  going  to  Christ  Chnrcli  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  part  to  NI:igdalen  College  Chapel. 
Tlie  choir  at  the  cathedral  consists  of  fourteen 
hoys  and  eight  men,  and  is  under  the  ilirection 
of  llasil  Harwootl,  Miis  D.,  Oxon.,  organist 
and  choirmaster.  The  organ,  hy  Willis,  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  contains  forty  five  stojis  dis 
trihuted  over  four  manuals  and  pedal.  The 
morning  service  was  Selliy  in  F,  the  Dene- 
dictns  being  particuhirU’  notewortliy  The 
communion  service  was  Stainer  in  A,  the 
Cirtio  of  which  was  very  elTective. 

The  afteinoon  service  at  the  cathedral  was 
Waliiisley  in  1),  and  the  anthem,  “Hear  my 
words,  ye  people,”  hy  H.  Parry,  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  music  that  it  was  onr  privilege 
to  hear  on  the  wliole  trip.  The  organ  acctmi- 
paniment  is  a  study  in  itself,  ami  it  was 
played  with  great  effect  hy  Dr.  Harwood. 
Ti  e  choir,  however,  were  lacking  in  repose, 
creating  the  feeling  among  ttiose  who  listened 
that  it  was  very  hard  work.  Still  it  was  a 
very  creditable  performance  of  an  extremely 
diHicult  composition. 

At  till*  close  of  the  afternoon  service  Dr. 
Harwood  played  a  sonata  of  lli^  own,  whiidi 
was  listened  to  hy  a  large  jiart  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  besides  those  of  our  party  who  at¬ 
tended  the  service. 

The  service  at  New  College  in  the  afternoon 
was  attended  hy  too  small  a  jiart  of  onr  tour 
ists,  lint  those  who  listened  to  “Stainer  in  E 
Flat,”  and  Wesley’s  “The  Wilderness, ”  under 
the  direction  of  James  Taylor,  Mns.  D.,  Oxon., 
the  organist  and  choirmaster,  were  well  re¬ 
paid.  The  organ  in  New  tAillege  has  an  in¬ 
teresting  history:  It  was  built  hy  Dallam  in 
l(i(i4,  rebuilt  about  ITBB  by  J.  C.  liishop,  re¬ 
built  again  in  inioliy  Harris  and  Hyelield, 
still  again  in  1 1 74  by  Creen,  after  wbicli  it 
was  let  alone  until  1874,  when  it  was  tlior- 
onglily  remodelled  by  Henry  Willis.  It  has 
now  four  manuals  and  fifty  tliree  speaking 
stops,  and  is  very  •■ffective.  Dr.  Taylor’s 
[ire  I  mb'  was  Andante  in  C,  by  Henry  Smart ; 
and  bis  jiostliide.  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  1) 
Nlinor.  by  J.  S.  Dacli. 

Dill  to  ttie  musician  the  chief  attraction  at 
Oxfonl,  is  the  music  at  Magdalen  College 
t'hapel,  under  the  <lir<>ction  of  Dr.  J.  Varley 
Roherts.  There  comlilioiis  are  (piite  the  re¬ 
verse  of  those  found  at  Salisbury.  Dy  the 
terms  of  the  college  idiartcr  tlie  first  three 
Jiousand  pounds  (.815,000)  of  revenue  goes  to 
th«‘  maintenance  of  the  clioir.  With  this  siim 
at  its  disposal,  the  College  is  aide  to  obtain  the 
ticst  voices  in  the  kingdom.  Magdalen  choir 
consists  of  sixteen  lioys  and  eleven  men,  a 
force  admirahly  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
chapel.  The  hoys  are  all  sons  of  gentlemen, 
and  in  return  for  tiudr  services  in  the  choir, 
they  are  given  their  hoard  and  schooling, 
wliich  wonhi  <-ost  them  otherwise  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pounds  (.8'()00)  a  year.  To  he 
connected  with  Madgalen  choir  is  an  honor  in 
itself,  and  when  tliat  is  <-<)iipled  with  excellent 
schooling  ami  hoard,  it  is  not  to  lie  wondered 
at  that  for  each  vacancy  there  are  ttiirty  or 
forty  applications.  This  keeps  the  standard 
of  admission  high,  and  the  result  is  that 
Dr.  Roberts  has  a  choir  of  soloists.  Every 
hoy  or  man  is  able  to  do  any  solo  work  re 
qiiired  of  him.  and  as  quality  of  voice  is  an 
important  jioint  on  which  to  gain  admission  to 
tlie  choir,  and  as  tlie  cliapel  is  not  large 
enough  to  create  a  tendmicj’  to  force  the 
voices,  one  of  the  first  tilings  to  impress  the 
musical  listener  is  the  heaiiliful  tone  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  clioir.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  harshne.ss,  and  the  training  is  so  comjilete 
that  psalms,  hymns,  niithmiiH,  and  responses 
are  sung  as  with  one  voice,  with  intelligent 
conception,  precision  of  attack,  and  perfect 
repose. 

Tlie  great  refinement  evident  in  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  RIadgalen  choir  is  the  musical  reflection 
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of  the  artistic  teiuperanient  of  Dr.  Roberts. 
In  his  organ  aceotnnaninients  he  shows  rare 
discrimination  and  taste  as  to  tone  quality, 
and  although  sometimes  lacking  in  what  is 
called  “snap,”  he  never  indulges  in  any  of  the 
coarse  contrasts  that  many  English  organists 
are  so  fond  of. 

The  organ  at  Magdalen  is  by  Gray  and  Dav 
dson,  and  is  remarkable  for  beauty  of  tone 
and  the  excellent  balance  of  one  quality  with 
another.  After  the  afternoon  service  Dr. 
Roberts  played  Mendelssohn’s  First  (Jrand 
Sonata,  displaying,  particularly  in  the  quiet 
passages,  an  inborn  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
certain  tone  ciualities  to  characteristic  melo 
dies,  and  interpreting  the  entire  work  with 
the  finish  whi<-b  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  music  at  5Ia<laglen. 

The  complete  firogram  of  the  services  at 
Magdalen  is  as  follows: 

At  the  morning  service:  Garrett  in  E  (Te 
Deum  and  fienedictus). 

At  the  afternoon  service:  Tiirle  in  D.  An¬ 
them:  Lt  ad.  Kindly  Light  (Stainer). 

This  account  of  Magdalen  College  Chapel 
would  not  be  complete  did  it  not  record  the 
great  personal  kindness  of  Dr.  Roberts  in 
showing  many  of  our  party  about  the  grounds 
of  his  own  and  other  colleges,  jiointing  out 
spi'ciiil  features,  thus  making  the  walk  doubly 
pleasant  and  profitable.  To  most  of  otir  party 
there  was  a  particular  interest  in  meeting  Dr. 
Roberts.  llis  anthem,  “i^eek  ye  the  Lord,” 
for  tenor  solo  and  chorus,  has  been  sung 
throughout  the  English  speaking  world,  and 
shares  with  \Voo<l ward’s  “Radiant  Morn,”  the 
distinction  of  being  the  moit  popular  anthem 
on  tiu*  catalogue  of  Novello.  Ewer,  and  Coni- 
piny. 

It  was  somewhat  unfortunate  that  our  visit 
to  Oxford  hai>p*  ned  on  Sunday  and  during 
vacation  time.  The  town  lacked  the  element 
of  student  life,  and  most  of  the  buibliegs  were 
closed.  Ihit  bad  the  students  at  Magdalen 
College  been  present  .at  chapel,  our  party 
might  not  h.ave  been  able  to  find  jilaces,  there 
being  only  a  few  cards  of  admission  issued  to 
strangms  during  term  time.  Visitors  are  re 
quested,  by  means  of  cards  j>osted  in  the  ante- 
chapel,  to  join  sihti'ly  in  the  service.  Hymns 
are  rarely  sung,  the  mm-ic  being  entirely  of 
th('  impn-ssive  or<i*  r.  Services  are  maintained 
primarily  for  the  students  of  the  college,  and 
visitors  ar<>  admitted  only  by  lanirtesy  into  the 
chapel  pro|>er:  but  the  ante  chapel  is  open  to 
the  public  until  .service  time,  when  the  doors 
are  locked  until  the  close  of  service.  It  is 
Worthy  of  note  that  there  are  no  late  arrivals 
at  Magdalen  Chapel.  How  would  some  such 
plan  work  on  fin*  ordinary  merican  congre¬ 
gation  V 
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By  Its  Cures 

The  thousands  of  people  wdioni  it  h.as  raised 
from  disease  and  dispair  to  happiness  and 
health;  are  the  strongest  and  best  advertise¬ 
ments  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  h.as.  No  other  prep¬ 
aration  in  existence  has  such  a  record  of  won¬ 
derful  cures. 

This  is  why  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  the 
largest  sale,  and  requires  for  its  jiroiiuction 
the  largest  laboratory  in  the  world. 
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True  Blood  Purifier 

Prominently  in  the  public  eye.  §1 ;  six  for  $5. 
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I)K.  tiKOlUlK  I'KKDKRIC  ROOT. 

Too  late  for  publication  in  last  week’s  Evan¬ 
gelist  we  received  word  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Dr.  George  F.  Root  of  Chicago,  the  well 
Known  composer  of  church  and  Sunday-school 
music.  lie  passed  away  on  Monday,  August 
7th,  at  his  summer  home  on  Bailey  Island, 
Maine,  after  a  brief  hour’s  illness.  j 

At  this  late  date  a  repetition  of  the  facts  of 
his  life  as  published  in  the  papers  of  the  land, 
is  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  man 
was  more  universally  beloved  by  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  than  Dr.  Root. 
His  music,  both  sacred  and  secular,  has 
touched  the  hearts  of  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  souls.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
reaching  the  people  with  his  music,  and  real¬ 
izing  his  gifts,  he  wrote  for  the  people.  Were 
he  the  author  of  hut  that  one  war-time  song 
which  cheered  our  hoys  in  blue  on  many  a 
weary  march,  “Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the 
boys  are  marebing, ”  he  would  be  entitled  to 
an  honorable  place  in  tlie  ranks  of  thos«'  who 
saved  the  I’nion.  But  his  mission  ended  not 
with  the  declaration  of  pea<e.  Song  after 
song,  book  after  book,  came  from  his  pen,  and 
through  his  music*  ami  by  means  of  the  great 
number  of  mnsieal  conventions  organizc'd  by 
him  in  many  ji.-irts  of  the  country,  he  lias 
been  brought  into  personal  eont:ict  with  more 
people  than  is  usually  the  lot  of  any  one  iiiiin. 
Of  these  tbonsitnils.  none  knew  him  but  to 
love  him,  and  bis  death  will  mean  the  loss  to 
them  of  a  jiersonal  friend.  He  leaves  the 
world  bc-ttc'r  for  having  liveii  in  it,  ami  will  be 
remeinbcTed  by  all  who  knew  him  as  :in  c'ar- 
nest  iinisici:in,  a  devoted  patriot,  and  a  true 
m:in. 

WB.M  AN'S  LXIdTIVE  COM.M  1  ITEF.  OF 
IIB.Mi:  MLSSIOXS. 

I.  \  1. 1  /. 

Six  years  ago  a  Mexican  student  from  tlie 
c’ollege  ot  Del  Xoite,  C<dorado,  attended  the 
meeting  of  General  Assembly  in  New  A'ork. 
and  also  the  siinultancons  meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  lixeeiitive  (..ommittee  liebl  in  the 
Madison  Square  t'hnrcb.  Tlu*  story  tliat  lie 
told  was  intensely  interesting,  as  he  reverently 
bebl  in  bis  hands  an  old  Bible  which  bad  been 
indeed  tin*  voice  of  tiod  to  many  hearts. 

His  grandfather,  recognized  by  bis  moun¬ 
tain  clan  as  Father  Gomez,  was  so  intimately 
ac(|uainted  with  the  Rnmisb  jiriest  as  to  vi..,it 
bis  house,  "  here  he  was  allowed  to  read  the 
priest’s  Bible.  Becoming  deeply  interested  in 
the  pc-rusal  <  i'  this  book,  he  imicli  desired  to 
possess  one,  but  knowing  that  permission  to 
pnr<-hase  one  for  his  own  use  would  be  re¬ 
fused,  he  waited  long  for  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  this  treasure.  It  came  at  last.  Having 
heard  tliat  one*  could  be  procured  in  Santa  Fe, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
nowise  daunted  by  poverty  and  the  long  jour 
ney  by  o.x  cart,  he  st.irted  for  Santa  Fe,  jnir 
chased  the  Bible  of  a  Frenchman  for  twent 
five  dollars  and  two  oxen.  Having  borrowed 
a  yoke  of  oxen  to  make  the  journey  to  Santa 
Fe  and  back,  the  estimated  cost  of  his  expe¬ 
dition  was  one  hundred  dollars. 

Returning  home  with  his  treasure,  he  gath- 


»‘red  around  him  Ir’s  family  and  friends,  who 
were  also  thirsting  for  the  living  water  of 
divine  truth.  Father  Gomez  was  converted  to 
Christ,  also  his  son  and  daughter,  the  mother 
of  the  student  above  alluded  to,  Manuel  San¬ 
chez. 

These  Bible  Christians  separated  themselves 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  finding  >ts  teach¬ 
ings  inconsistent  with  the  Word  of  God,  al¬ 
though  they  had  never  heard  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  When  a  missionary  was  sent  to  this 
region,  what  was  his  surprise  and  joy  to  find 
and  to  be  welcomed  by  this  little  company  of 
disciples.  “To  day  in  the  Alamosa  Canon 
these  families  and  many  others  are  worship 
})ing  in  a  pretty  little  Protestant  church,  T.a 
Liiz  (The  Light),  and  this  grandson,  Alanuel 
Sanchez,  is  their  pastor.  His  sister.  Miss  M. 
M.  Sanchez,  is  also  teaching  a  mission  school 
under  the  care  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  at  Aqua  Calientes,  Colorado.” 

The  light  is  spreading  still.  As  stated  in 
the  last  Alinutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
La  Luz  Church  of  Colorado  has  au  elder, 
twenty-eight  members,  and  a  Sunday  school 
niimhering  thirty.  It  has  contrihntcd  to  eight 
Boards  of  the  Church,  also  to  the  fund  for 
General  Assembly  expenses.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  tluit  the  largest  (‘ollection  is  that  in 
aitl  of  Hoir.e  Alissions,  pointing  to  the  iniiii. 
ence  of  the  pastor,  who  was  educated  in  Del 
Norte  College,  of  which  the  Women’s  Executive 
Committee  have  hitherto  siijiported  one  de¬ 
partment. 

The  following  items  contained  in  an  apjilica- 
tion  to  the  Home  Board  for  aid  will  be  read 
witli  interest  : 

“  Presbytery  of  Pueblo,  Synod  of  Colorado, 
L;i  Luz  Cburcb  of  CJapnlm  and  ont-stations 
i“ight  in  number.  ATr.  Sanclu'z  w:is  ordained 
ami  iiistalleil  pastor  of  thisciiurcb  duly  !)  l!?!)d. 
Half  of  bis  time  is  given  to  n  issionary  work 
in  the  County  of  Conejos,  pre.-icbing  here  every 
other  Siindiiy.  There  are  twd  other  i-biirebes 
it)  the  (loniity,  San  Ritfael,  twenty  five  miles 
dist;int,  ami  Cenceiro.  li'tMiiiles  beyond,  "here 
be  preac'lies  alterniite  Sabbaths.  ”  Two  Spanish 
eld*‘rs  write:  “We  trieil  to  be  gronjied  with 
then;,  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  asked  from 
the  Board,  but  they  said  that  tliey  could  not 
pledge  anything,  bidiig  so  poor,  and  the  out¬ 
look  of  lbecro)is  being  so  disi onraging.  They 
Would  gi.iiily  do  so  if  they  were  aiib*.  (.Signed) 
Ferniin  Gomez,  R.  J,  loijan.  J'.lders.  ” 

Tlu'se  jiledgi'  .yji)(i  toward  Jfr.  Sanchez’s 
salary.  How  strong  is  this  appeal  from  our 
weak  brethren  for  symjiatby  ami  prayer  and 
:iiil  ill  their  Gospel  work.  H.  F'  B. 
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THK  .4KRAN(;EMEM  OF  PEWS.  | 

In  pre-Peforniation  times,  we  are  told,  tlie 
Roman  clergy  used  to  insist  that  the  presence 
of  the  communicant  at  the  service  of  Mass 
was  all-sufficient,  and  that  it  was  not  at  all 
nece.ssary  that  he  or  she  should  hear,  see,  or 
understand  what  was  going  on.  The  spirit  of 
modern  Protestant  worship  is  quite  other  than 
this,  requiring  that  the  entire  congregation 
see,  hear,  and  understand  what  is  said  and 
done.  This  radical  difference  of  conception 
as  to  the  proper  conduct  and  spirit  of  religious 
worship  has  le<l  to  geat  modifications  in  the 
general  structure  of  chur<-h  buildings,  withtmt  j 
and  within,  especially  in  the  furniture  and  | 
fittings.  Those  who  departed  from  the  ancient  i 
forms  as  little  as  possible,  and  only  so  far  as  j 
conscience  demanded,  have  mostly  adojited  the  j 
English  Church  (Jothic,  or  some  of  its  moditi 
cations.  Others  feeling,  i)erhaps,  the  need  cf 
a  more  radical  change,  adopted  the  severely 
plain  form  known  to  us  as  the  American  meet 
ing  house,  though,  of  course,  this  latter  was 
partly  the  result  of  the  poverty  and  newness 
of  the  whole  country. 

In  both  of  these  principal  departures  from 
the  niedi.-ieval  Church,  changes  in  the  method 
of  seating  accompanied  the  <‘hauge  in  the 
forms  of  the  biiihlings.  The  end  of  changes,  | 
howevfT,  is  not  yet,  and  the  nn)st  noticeable! 
trend  in  church  architecture  at  the  present  | 
time  is,  perlnips,  the  tendency  to  modify  these 
strongly  characteristic  forms  towards  a  new 
form,  which,  while  it  embodies  some  of  tin- 
features  of  each  of  the  oldt-r  styles,  yet  adds 
features  ilistinclly  its  o«n.  We  have- alre;niy 
indic.'iled  the  change  in  the  forms  of  church 
buildings,  but  tin-  changes  in  the  im-thods  of 
seating  are  equally  maiked. 

Tin-  modern  methods  of  seating  may  be 
groiqu'd  under  three  cl;isses.  Tic-  lirst  and  I 
oldest  <'f  the  three  methods  is  kno-.vn  as  Rcc-  j 
t;imgiilar  Seating.  In  this  nu-thod  the  pews  i 
(jK-v.s  oidy  i-.rt-  nsetl)  run  directly  a.cross  tin- 
auditorium,  while  fin-  ai.'Ics  nm  at  right 
angles  to  the  jm-ws.  This  old  and  simple  style 
of  arrangement  is  now  but  little  used.  j 

In  his  late  work,  e.-ilith  -l,  “Churches  ami 
Chapels,"  Mr.  I'  E  Kidder  s;iys :  “Wh(-r<-  the 
audience  room  isniore  tlian  forty  feet  in  width  j 
the  pews  should  either  he  st-t  on  a  curve,  hav¬ 
ing  the  centie  at  some  point  back  of  the  pul 
pit,  or  on  straight  lines  tangent  to  such 
curvi-s.  ”  The  j-urpost-  is  twofold:  to  enable 
the  listeners  to  see  the  speak(-ts  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  sit  or  turn  sidi-ways,  and  to  enabie  tin- 
speaker  to  see  the  faces  of  his  hearers  with  as 
litth-  turning  on  his  jiart  as  possible.  This 
semi  circular  system  is  nnu  li  in  use,  espe 
cially  where  the  puljdt  is  on  one  side-  of  a  rec¬ 
tangular  room. 

Ihit  the  desire  to  give  tin-  most  perfect  facil¬ 
ities  possible  to  both  congregation  and  preacht-r, 
has  led  to  a  further  development  of  the  semi 
circular  method,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Am- 
lihitheatrical  System.  In  this  the  pulpit  is 
placed  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  with  tin- 
seats  in  concentric  circular  rows  before  it.  Of 
this  Mr.  Kidder  says:  “It  gives  probably  the 
most  perfect  audietice  room  for  st-eing  and 
hearing.*  Messrs.  Kramer  and  Simonson,  in 
the  development  of  the  so  called  Akron  Plan, 
used  it  extensively,  anil  its  use  is  becoming 
very  general. 

The  reader  will  tie  interested  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  for  this  method  of  seating  by 
Mr.  tVarren  If.  Hayes,  in  his  description  of  a 
church  recently  constructed  upon  the  Akron 
Plan,  and  which  we  here  quote : 


.ir.IKTSONO  *  McKZLTT 
Piusburgh 

£,::c:ioz, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLA^*TIC. 

New  York. 

bi:y31£:;-6AUman, 

Piltbburgh. 

pnADLBY. 

New  Yori:. 
Bi^OOKLVN, 

New  York. 
COLLIE?., 

St.  Louis. 
CCENELL, 

Buflala 

DA7I&CHAHBCR8, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK. 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisrille. 

JCHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BKOS.CO 
Philadelphia. 

LICRIEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL. 

St.  Louis. 

kALEM, 

Salem,  Ma.ss. 
SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

BOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicbgu. 
ULSTER. 

New  York. 


en  you  buy 

a  house  you  make  sure  that  the  title  is  dear. 

When  you  paint  it,  use  Pure  White  Lead. 
Examine  the  brand  and  see  that  it  is  right. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
whether  the  White  Lead  is  genuine  or  not. 
(See  list  of  genuine  brands.) 

For  colors,  use  the  National  Lead  Co.'s 
Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors.  No  trouble 
making  or  matching  shades.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet  and  color-card  —  they  are  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Hroiidway,  New  Yortu 


The  s}ic;tkev  iu  order  to  iuclude  bis  entire 
coiigregjitioii  withiu  the  Held  of  vision,  needs 
only  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  centre 
line  to  an  angle  of  thirty  to  forty- live  degrees, 
instead  of  seventy  live  to  >iim-ty,  as  in  the 
semi  circular  floor  plan  of  se.-itiiig,  having  tin- 
pulpit  iu  the  centre  of  one  long  side  of  tie- 
auditorium,  necessitating  turning  bis  back  to 
bis  lu-arei's  on  bis  extreme  left  in  order  to  see 
those  on  bis  extreme  right,  and  rw'  rvrsd. 

The  symmetri-ial  arrangement  of  aisles 
more  readily  follows,  as  well  as  the  even  and 
convenient  distribution  of  i-ut  r.-im-i  s  and  i-xit, 
the  latter  naturally  coming  :it  the  three  main 
angles,  utilizing  sp;u-e  of  iit t  le  value  iu  seating. 

In  the  “ diagonal  combin.-ition”  plan,  that  is, 
the  diagonal  plan  of  auditorium  with  lecture 
room  at  either  t  be  right  or  left  of  the  platform, 
and  o[iening  into  the  auditorium  by  doors  or 
moving  jiartitioiis,  the  advantage  is  that  tlu 
tie;irers  seated  in  the  leeinre  room  are  as  ne.i-.- 
to  the  siieaker  on  the  auditorium  ]il:itform,  on 
siieeial  oei-asions  when  both  rooms  are  opem-d 
as  on<-.  as  those  in  the  inner  room,  ami  can 
s(-e  him  as  well,  if  the  planning  b.is  been  jirop- 
erly  done.  This  imporl.-iiit  feature  caiinot  be 
bad  iu  any  combimition  of  the  two  rooms, 
where  the  rostrum  is  either  ;it  the  end  or  si-le 
of  t h<-  inner  room. 

In  the  diagonal  plan,  the  acoustics  oi  the 
room  are  nmi-e  likely  to  he  good,  :ind  if  the 
(-eiling  is  well  designed,  will  invarialdy  lie 
c‘X(-ell(-nt,  largely  owing  to  the  S|ie(-ial  angles 
at  whi(-h  the  sound  waves  strike  the  side  walls 
in  this  jil.in  Jlori-  people  can  la-  well  sealed, 
im-luding  ample  .-lisleH,  <-orridors.  .-ind  en 
tr;ni<-t-s,  within  a  given  area,  th.-m  in  Hit- old 
methods  of  st-ating.  Eeoiiomy  is  st-eiirt-tl  in  thi- 
coiistnietion  of  the  roof  trussing  and  tin-  ht-aiity 
of  tin-  ceiling  lines,  fit  her  spe<-ial  jioirits  an- 
the  thorough  and  synimt-triial  lighting  of 
tin-  aiiditoi-iiiiii  with  wiinlows,  neitln-r  dirt-etly 
in  front  of  the  speakt-r  nor  hearers,  and  the 
readiness  witli  which  tin-  ceiling  lends  itsi-if 
to  t-eiitral  illumination  hy  dome  light  h}-  day 
and  electric  ligthing  effects  by  night. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  as  bearing  on  tin- 
kind  of  seats  to  be  used,  whether  jiews  or 
tqiera  eliairs,  or  chairs  in  g:illerit-s  and  pi-ws 
on  main  floor,  or  a  jiortion  of  each  on  t-acli 
lloor  as  has  been  followed  in  some  cases  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  all. 


Till-;  I.KliKNDON  vm  it  I.AISKI,. 

Kastnl  on  your  paper,  or  t!;e  wri-ina-r.  is  an  aildress- 
lahe!.  Th- fiirurt-s  aficr  tin- name  on  fin- label  show  the 
date  to  wliieb  vonr  subs  riii  I'Ui  is  tiai-l.  Kindly  ex 
amine  tlds  Inla-l  on  your  paper  and  S(-e  it  anything  is  ilm 
Thk  Evanoki.ist.  If  so  please  remit  tlie  amc)unt  tr 
i’liK  Kvanoei.ist 

Si  I'lii-m  Hqunrt  X  Cilv. 


Plans  For 
ChufCf  ‘  0 

A*  ywr  ere 
Cest.  $1  500'o 

$150,000 
Woik  Crrfect 

and  Mod*  rn. 
Acoustics  and 
Ventii.ition 
Guar.tnt*teri 
Refeic-nces; 
Hundreds  of  m. 
Churches  in 
Daily  Use. 

No.  60  UPHOLSTERED 

^  FOLDING  SEAT  PEW 

'I’lii-  iiii  nl  i  r-oiirr  air  ;d  ainl 

I’en  mule. 

Andrews-Deinarest  Seating:  Co. 

lOS  lUiHt  null  s».,  N4  u  York. 

D  R»rH  iHJHt  of  riiioii  Stjuaro), 


Warren  pj*  Hayes 
/\^RCHITECT- 
/\lNIIEAP0L!S 

1891 


j  Maniifac  tiiiors  of  I'liuroli  IN  ws,  l*iilpi(  EnriUturo,  hnnilay 
>  li  ol  ."t  ttt'c  s  AsK(‘nil)ly  Koi>ih  rimlrs,  TaMot  ri  air**  Edn 
j  rational  Instltntitiio,  rtc. 

I  Wo  ninko  h  SpfM'lally  of  Oak  Alms  Kasliis. 


Durable— Easily  Applfod. 

Tills  rooflna  l.s  maniitactiirert 
from  natural  Trinidad  asphalt 
materials,  and  will  not  dry  up 
and  be-cotiie  brllflo  under  oi* 
po.-rnro  to  f  bo  weathei'  as  coaU 
tar  rooflnirs  do.  t  if~  Si  ad  /or 
Jrre  samiik  of  roof  12  uetir.i  old, 
with  circular  ami  vricf  lint  to 
WAHIIKN  CIlEUiCAL 
A.  MKH.  ro..  , 

i.  ri,,ai,ar  tPnnmnjr  KllllOll  Slr«-et, 

Ji  J<QpFl»a.  fjev  Yol-U,  t.  S.  A. 


Bl  VMVCD  a>-4!>s  ttNIinCEOTETEECLLb 
k  ¥  IVS  Y  Cn  /^|^SW2ETS3,  liSEE  El’B- 
LOTES  IXlr”. 

knuKkn  cna  rasE  catalog  ve 
TEIxaWHT.  ^ 

■A'  itc  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Ci.ncinnatl,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  (VIencely,  Ccnl  Manaaer 
Titov,  V.  .vi.'M  nuth  i  irv. 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


THt  lATatST  ESTAIIISHMENT  MANUEAeTDRINQ 

CHURCH  BELLS,.3;:: 

PUREST  BELL  METAL,  (Copper and  Tin.) 

Feiirl  nir  I*r1r>e  iinrt  t 

jlJtllAMK  UCU.  A'OliSUUV,  UALTUIORK.  MIA 


HAve  FimmsHcn  Bcs.ou 

fiHUnCN,  SCHOOL  Be  0TH£R 


CHIMF55  f'ATA!  nftllOtPillCFS 


AssemblvOhairs 

I  nn  UP.  —  Upholstered 
4)  I  .UU  and  Veneer  Seats. 
I.nrgehit  \nriety. 

AiHrAndiewslCo-i'cHicTct*’- 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  stock  market  was  Hull  almost  bejond 
lirecedent  during  the  whole  week,  with  Sat¬ 
urday  a  full  instead  of  a  half  holiday.  In  the 
absence  of  more  exciting  topics,  the  sbipnient 
of  .81, •‘idd,  1)1)0  gold  to  Europe  by  the  mid-week 
steamers  was  much  discussed,  and  the  predic 
tion  that  this  would  be  repeated  at  the  close 
of  the  week,  and  further,  that  the  corn  crop 
had  been  unfavorably  alfected  in  some  parts, 
was  not  without  a  (lepressing  etTe<;t  Hut  later 
when  it  was  understood  that  the  forthcoming 
(•overnment  report  on  corn  and  spring  wheat 
would  be  favorable,  and  the  forebo<le<l  large 
gold  shipment  did  not  materialize,  there  was 
a  favorable  reaction  and  general  firmness  of 
tone  And  it  was  under  this  feeling  that  the 
dull  week  closeil,  Hy  way  of  assuiing  the 
public,  a  finaiK'ial  writer  says  of  the  bonds 
placeil  abroail :  “It  is  asserted  with  exact 
knowledge  of  the  facts  that  all  but 
or  .s.a,<M)!l,(»l)i)  of  the  placed  in  Lon¬ 

don,  were  placed  with  permanent  investors. 
The  remainder  are  equally  safe,  so  far  as  their 
immediate  return  to  the  I'nited  States  is  c-on- 
cerned,  for  they  are  held  by  houses  in  s\  m- 
pathy  with  the  symlicate  which  have  promised 
that  the  honds  shall  not  be  returned  in  the 
immetliate  future  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  syndicate  in  carrying  out  their 
pledge  to  protect  the  gold  reserve.” 

It  is  saiil  that  about  every  well  posted  rail 
road  man  in  the  West  estimates  the  corn  <Top 
at  not  below  2,2.5i).(i!Hl,biM)  bushels,  and  some 
say  2,.')Ud.OUU,()il(i  The  yield  of  oats  also  prom 
ises  to  be  very  heavy.  And  other  promising 
crops  are  fast  maturing.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Apple  Shippers’  Association  at 
tdiicago  last  week  was  ••ittended  by  ilelegates 
from  as  far  east  as  Portland,  itle.,  and  as  far 
west  as  Denver.  A  committee  of  apple  grow 
ers,  }>acker',  and  ileaiers,  reported  that  the 
.Tilly  report  of  the  Uniteit  States  De  artment 
of  Agriculture  indicating  a  short  apfile  crop, 
was  iiu’orrcet.  Those  in  attendance  declared 
the  outlook  to  be  for  the  largest  aggregate 
crop  of  the  best  quality  in  recent  years. 

The  elements  of  special  promise  in  the  biisi 
ness  situation  are  the  reiqiening  of  factories, 
rcneweil  reports  of  advances  in  wages,  and  the 
continued  upwarii  movement  of  quotations  for 
stajdes.  The  iron  trade  is  showing  the  general 
impulse  toward  prospeiity.  The  demand  for 
strm-tural  iron  has  been  large  for  some  time 
In  July  the  Oarnegie  works  turned  out  IT,  lad 
tons  of  steel  beams,  which  is  the  l-irgest  month's 
work  ever  turned  out  by  this  factory.  An 
other  department  of  industry  which  has  suf 
feied  in  the  last  two  years  from  postponement 
of  work,  is  that  of  railroad  equipment,  which 
is  now  manifesting  renewed  activity,  inllu- 
enced  by  the  goiid  (  rop  prospects  and  the 
probability  that  there  will  be  a  remunerative 
tratiic  in  moving  [iroducts  to  the  seaboard  or 
wherever  wanted. 

The  hay  crop,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the 
most  Valuable,  intrinsically,  of  all  crops  raised, 
hourly  in  the  season  it  was  jironouneed  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  manj'of  our  dairy  districts  in  New  N'ork 
and  throughout  New  England.  Ihit  acconling 
to  the  New  England  Homestead,  two-thirds  or 
more  of  a  full  average  yield  is  now  in  sight  in 
the  six  States.  While  the  tonnage  is  greater 
than  seemed  possible  at  the  time  of  the  June 
drought,  however,  large  quantities  were  har¬ 
vested  under  the  greatest  ditticulties.  Many 
farmers  were  caught  .just  after  cutting  the 
grass,  with  heavy  ami  continuous  rains,  and 
found  it  next  to  impossible  to  properly  cure  it. 
Taking  KM)  as  a  full  average  crop,  the  condi¬ 
tion  August  1st  in  Maine  is  .s8.  New  Hampshire 
S4,  Vermont  N.a,  Massaidiusetts  78,  Connecticut 
1)1.  and  Rhode  Islam!  7  7. 

The  extent  of  the  competition  of  Canada 
with  the  United  States  in  foreign  markets  is 
pointed  out  in  the  bulletin  to  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  a  few  days  It 
shows  that  the  total  exports  of  Canada  in 
creased  from  .8.S!i,()()(),(MMI  in  1885  to  .8118,00(1, (Mill 
in  1894,  or  38  jier  cent.  ;  the  imports  from 
.SlOO.iMMhOiM)  to  8123.(M)0.0(M).  or  13  per  cimt  , 
and  the  total  trade  from  .8198  (lOO.OIM)  to  8241.- 
000,000,  or  21  per  cent,  in  the  same  periml. 
During  the  years  1888  to  1891,  inclusive,  the 
trade  of  Canada  with  the  I'nited  States  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  any  other  country,  but  since 
then  thelTnited  Kingdom  of  Creat  Ilritain  and 
Ireland  has  taken  first  rank,  with  the  I'nited 
States  second. 


SftFE  INVESTMENTS 


nettlnt;  7  to  9  pur 
cent,  interest.  First 
Mortija^'e  Loans 
and  other  set'urlles  in  the  famous  Ked  HIver  Valley,  one  of  the 
i-'st  airrlcultural  sections  of  America.  First-class  references. 
lleiH*  yearM.  C'lrculars  eti*.,  on  application 

(>.  M.  HOPKINS,  Grand  Forks,  N.  I>. 


3-iuuucl;tl. 


Ptuauctal. 


Against  Western 
Mortgages, 

have  your  frientl.<5 
warned  you  ? 

If  -SO,  what  do  they 
advise  ? 

Our  pamphlet  may 
help  you  do  your  think¬ 
ing'.  It  explains  our 
securities  and  is  sent 
free. 

The  Provident 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

(lUrtrante-d 
Farm  Mon  gages 
OK  TIIK 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
oil  principal  or  interest. 

H  VE\as’  K.XPEKIK.NCE. 

.Scin/  /(.(•  ilfrrriptii'i'  i>am- 
plilrl. 

OFFICE.S: 

no  Na.ssau  St.,  N  Y.  City. 

Bullitt  B(ig.,Phlla. 

Syiacuse,  N.  Y. 

.Spokai  e 
Wasli. 


Trust  Co.  RI IPF  A I  O 

I'k-use  iiientlou  liie  Evangcligt,  ■  M  .H.  M.  1  a  M  ^  w  .y 


INTEREST 

M  ■■  I  Based  on  secu- 

I  Titles,  have 

B  V  ■■  B  proved  by  many 

years  <»f  siiceehbfnl  tests.  Sums, 
larze  or  stnalY.  invested.  Business  established 
in  H74.  Capital,  GOO,  tull  paid.  AVritefur 
^^^B  referenees  and  further  particulars,  if  you  have 
money  to  loan.  Address— 

^Bd.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND 
JVmORTCACE  CO.,  ST.  PAUL, 

MESTJOS  Jilts  ■Al'ER.  MINNESOTA. 


INTOTIOE! 

For  the  next  SI.XTY  DAYS  !  will  donate 
to  the  Presby  terian  Foreign  or  Home  flission 
Fund  or  to  any  oilier  fund  designated  iiy  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amonnf.s  re 
<-eiv(>d  hy  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  investor  re 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  he 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  through  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  1 
make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex- 
<•eptionally  good  investment  opportunities  at 
this  lime,  and  knowing  tliat  juices  will  soon 
advaii'-e  Refer  to  Rev.  James  W’elsh,  Pastor 
of  the  rnshyierian  Church,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISA.AC  MULHOLLAND, 
Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


REAL  ESTATE 

Will  PAY  BIG  PROFITS  QilICK. 

I  a’li  ofTering  f<.r  sate  UUI)  sliarrs  of  stock  at  one  luind- 
r»(l  iiolla  s  per  ,liare  on  84  iicr  s  >4'  l.oid  in  the  best  resi- 
di-iice  section -  f  buir.do,  with  electr  o  car  service.  The 
saint-  will  piv  a  piotii  of  ftilir  tn  live  hundred  dollars 
per  sliare  ititliin  tuo  tca-s  All  wi  1  siaiid  the  strictest 
invest'gafio'i.  For  Mill  informatiou,  map  and  reference 
at.  to  my  ahilitv.  write  to  iie. 

.IA(  011  310110 ENS TKllN , 

o'2  Niagara  St.,  Itiiiralo,  N.  Y. 


HIGH 

GRADE 


Cl  rv.  COUNTY  f 

AND  STATE  # 


BONDS, 


IMYIXi;  A  Ilih'l  KATE  OK  IXTUlKsT,  # 

Wo  iiiHkoH  specinit  >-of  niirliCIa-s.St  oiirltio-.,  0 
suit al'lo  fur  iHTTiiani  nt  'nvcstiviciit.  i 

nescriptlve  circular  mailed  on  .implication.  “ 
Sprain,  Dickinson  &  Co  ,  Bankers,  w 
lO  AV.Al.l,  ST.,  New  York.  0 


Hrowii  lli'os.  Co., 

I'Htl.A.,  XEiy  YOHK,  IlOSTOX. 

ALKX  bIttIWN  8()NS.  HAI/I  IMDKE. 

COXXEI  .•Ell  IIY  eniY.TE  WIKES. 

Momliors  N.  Y  .  I’lilla.,  ami  Haltlioorc  stock  Exch's. 

\\ t*  Itoy  and  sell  all  llist-clas^  Invest-  I  ii  vikwt  III <111 1 
nipiit  Securities  for  customers.  We  re- 
eehe  aeeoioits  of  Hanks.  Hankers'  <or- 

P'l -ations.  Firms  and  Imlividiials  on  fa-  1*1 1  llkil 

vora.  le  terms,  and  make  eolhetlon  of  ‘-t  ' 
drafts  drawn  alimail  on  all  points  In  the  Pnited  State.,  and 
I  anail'i,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  Uiiltetl  Sta'es  on  foreign 
count  rie“. 

Cl  ttt  I  N  Wc  also  huy  and  sell  BlIN  of  E.ychaiige  on,  and 
Ilf*  make eahle  transfers  to  all  points;  also  make 
Ul  Ciilleetlons  ami  issue  ommerelal  and  Travellers 
C.'l*0flit  '  ’"'■‘halde  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  Estate  In  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  by  the  new  application 
of  an  old  piinciple.  Kvory  Inv.stor  can 
unload  his  unprnhtable  Western  Keal  Kstate 
under  tlie  new  plan,  which  is  e<|ual  in 
import aiice  to  a  great  modern  invention. 

’rospcctns  bee  on  .application  to  the 
Atlas  IJiiiLbiNG  and  I.oan  Association, 
Lawrence,  Kansas 

IF  VOIJ  WISiSiH  XC)  I3UTV 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

•\ddi-  s-.  K.  HllilhltT'i )X  A.-  CO..  Xeave  Building, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Send  b’ac.  lor  tlie  •'Hoait  to  Wciillh," 
U*|I(I  p.i.;c  hook. 

United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  .\i:\V  YORK. 

45  ic  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AN1>  SUHPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop 
erf v  and  Collection  of  Rents. 


This  Company  ts  a  Icga  de()0-.ltory  for  moneys  esM 
into  Conrl,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  gnardian.  ti  n- ■ -a 
or  exeentor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSI I  S 

which  maybe  made  at  any  time  anil  withdrawn  .r'er 
Hve  ilays'  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  tor  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  .Administrators,  or  Tru«tei-s  of  Estates, 
Bel'gious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  itulividnaU 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  to 
money. 

,Iohn  A  Stewart,  I'res.  fleorge  llllss,  Vice-Pre. 

I  .htmes  S.  Clark,  SeroiicI  Ylce-I’res. 

I  Henry  I..  Ttiornell,  .Secretary. 

I.oiiis  O.  Ham|>t.>ii,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


No  19  East  16th  Street 


New  York. 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


Samuki.  .Si.oan, 

I).  WlI.I.IS  .1  IME.S, 
i  .loHN  A.  STKWAIIT. 

i  .loiiN  IIahsk.n  Rhoades. 
i  Avson  |•^El, PS  Stokes, 
Beop.of,  Bi.iss, 

Wll.LIAM  LllinEV, 

JoH.N  ChosBV  KHOWN, 
Ed  W  A  HD  Coo  PE K. 

AV.  HAV  AHO  CfTTINO, 
CitAKi.F.s  S.  Smith. 


\Vii.  Rockefem.ek, 

I  Ai.ex  a.MiEk  E.  Oku, 

I  William  H.  .Macy,  .lit.. 

I  Wm.  1).  .Sloa.ve, 

•  irsTAV  H.  Schwab. 
j  Fha.vkLvman.  Brooklyn 

liKOUOE  F.  ViKTOH. 

M.  WaI.DOHK  A.sTOH. 
.lAVfcS  STILL.MAS. 

.lOIIN  Claklin. 

.Ions  .1.  Phelps. 


Daniel  Loiin. 


August  15,  1895. 
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The  Evans:elist  Publishing  Company, 

33  ITiiion  Square.  New  York. 

HENKY  M.  FIEI,I>,  Editor. 

HEN'KY  K.  EEiaOT.  HubllHhrr. 

Tekxs  Thrt^  dollars  a  year,  iu  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  fitreigii  couniries  $1.04  extra  for  forcigu  yw'tage 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  sulisc’’il>er,  t'ive  dollars.  In  (•lul)s 
of  tl  ve  or  iiiore,  $3.50  each.  I'he  paper  will  also  lie 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  luonths 
for  tweutv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

.\DVEaTi8iNO  Kates.  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Sdbscribehs  who  change  the'r  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  the  o'd  as  well  as  new  address,  ami 
the  paper  w  ill  lie  sent  to  the  new  address  t.ll  notifieti 
to  tile  contrary. 

Keniit  in  all  »-oses  tiv  check,  dratii,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-otlice  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

3.i  I’nion  Square,  New  York, 

Entere^l  at  the  Hnst-ofhcf  at  AVic  Vnrk  an  nrmnd-da.m 
mail  matter. 


sY\ons. 

Tlie  SvnocI  of  New  Mexico  will  meet  in  the  First 
Pr  sbytTiiti  riiuieh  of  Las  V'egas.  N.  M..  on  Ft id  iv. 
.Setd.fi.  at  T;:!0i».m..  a- d  be  np,.ned  witli  aserin^'H  by  ti  e 
Rev.  (reo.  (i.  Sm'tti,  or  in  hii  abserce.  liy  a  iniii's'er  wlin 
nniy  lie  aiqioiii'e  I  Missi  m  Tc'chers'  Institute  to  be 
openetl  li>  a  SI  rtnon  on  the  fodiwiDg  Sabiiath  eveniiic. 
Iset  us  come  exiieciiiig  a  social,  in'eilectuai  and  spintii.il 
feast,  and  each  try  to  niake  it  sncti. 

I.  T.  W'liiTTEMOHK,  .Stated  Clirk. 


PKKSltlTEHIES. 

I'resb.vtery  of  Kiilaniaxoo  will  me.  t  in  Ronton  Har¬ 
bor.  Ml  h..  I'oes  lay.  Sept  10,  at  7:30  I'.M.  and  adiourn- 
ing  on  liiursi  y.  The  new  chtircn  is  to  be  ded  caled 
and  a  young  people's  couveu'ion  in  Id. 

F.  Z.  Kossiteii,  Staled  Clerk. 

Otsego  I’resbvtery  will  meet  jit  Coonerstow  n  Tues¬ 
day  Sept.  to.  at  7:.'ld  P  M.  C.  Kdwaud  Fay.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  IVoria  wi'l  meet  at  PriiiceviHe.  on 
Monday.  Scot.  !l.  at  7:30  p..M.  I  A.  CoiiNKt.isoN,  S.  (\ 

Presbytery  of  I.yoiis  will  meet  at  Williainson,  N.  Y.« 
on  Tuesilav,  .'ept.  17.  at  3  p.m. 

IIE.MIY  M.  Ci.AHK.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  st  inds  adjourned  to  me- 1  in 
hqualitv.  1  I.,  s,.,,t.  u(.  7  n  j,.  H.  {t.  Swan,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Miiiicie  at  Alexandria.  Ind.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  lO.  at  7:30  p.m  ('iiaiu,e.s  I.itti  e.  .'staled  Clerk.’ 

Presbytery  nl  Noiitberii  Oakotit  at  Kimball,  s;. 
.Sept.  II',  at  7:30  p.m.  I'.  R.  Bouoiiton,  Stated  C'erk. 

The  Preaby  t>  ry  of  Platte  meets  at  Oregon,  Mo.  on 
iTiday,  S-  pt.  13,  at  7.30  p  m.  W.  U,  Ci-akk.  s.  C. 


yoTICES. 

The  I'ark  Avenue  Eaundryof  the  (’harity  Organi- 
J’-atlon  Soi  leiy.  wli  ch  is  maim  tine  !  both  to  give  work  to 
skilled  but  unempl  veil  laond  esses,  and  also  to  train 
women  to  tie  exiiert  in  that  line,  is  greatly  in  nee.l  f 
orders  for  woi k.  Tne  great  majnrity  of  its  regular  ciis- 
tonu-rs  .are  in  the  c  innlry  or  in  Kuroue  for  tlie  suinm»-i-. 
and  therefore  t  he  tioor  women  w  tin  Oeiiend  on  its  friendlv 
help  are  left  with -ut  oienns  of  carn-ng  '  heir  support 
f  amilies  in  u- a  -by  seasi  oie  or  rural  resorts  can  have 
their  ganiienrs  aejt  an  I  returticd  hv  expies-.  and  are  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  ,is  Well  as  tlie  stay  at-homes,  for  i  heir  custum. 
Only  suillcMi  liaods  are  emp'oyeo  on  custom  wo- k,  no 
chemicals  are  u-ed  and  the  stauilard  of  wors  is  higli. 

The  Laundry  has  mn  e  n  most  excellei  t  sirvieefor 
poor  women.  Iiaving  educated  scores  to  be  skiTuI  work¬ 
ers.  thus  enabling  them  to  earn  great  y  iucreised  wag-  s, 
and  makiog  maoy  self-suopottiiig  who  were  iireviously 
obliged  to  eke  out  tiieir  scanty  earnings  by  ri  sort  to 
charitable  re  ief  Ord>  rs  should  lie  sent  direct  to  the 
Laundry  at  -5S9  Park  Avenue,  ncarBIkl  .-street. 


ItEA  TJIS. 

!kHAitp.— At  Komiilns,  N.  Y  ,  .-Aug  .5.  Calvin  .sibnrn. 
being  in  the  sevcity  sc<  ond  year  of  liis  age.  He  has  lieen 
a  faithful  menibi  rnf  the  Preshylci  iar.  (hiurch  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

Kauu.— At  Romulus.  Ang.  8,  Mis  Hannah  Sliarn  K.arr, 
in  tlie  elglity-four  li  year  of  lier  aee.  For  sixty  four 
years  she  w-s  a  wortliy  oisciple  of  Ctirist  anti  conuected 
with  His  ('hiireli. 


WOODL.VWN  CEMETEIIY. 

WOODLxWN  ST.ATlO'i  :34l  li  Wiril.  Harlem  Kail 
road  Offli  e.  No. '30  k  a  t  33  I  •  treot. 


MONU.AIENTS. 

Original  and  snec'al  d  signs  in  g  at  iie  marlile  and  stone. 
(Correspondence  solicit- il.  Semi  for  new  ibuslrritetl 
Handliook.  J.  &  R.  I-amb.  .59  CAi  inino  St.,  New  Voik. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap 
proved  methods  of  Chcrch  work:  what  is  new  in  Sunday 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir 
able  furniture  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches 
chapels,  le.ture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  n»-  iments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Aodress 

The  Lvangelist, 

33  Union  Square  New  York 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

GEOK<iK  F.  K<K>T. 

As  is  known  to  the  general  public.  Dr. 
George  F.  Root  of  this  city  died  Monday, 
August  Tth.  at  Bailey’s  Island,  off  Portland, 
Maine,  in  his  seventy  fifth  year.  This  islaiul 
has  for  many  years  been  the  summer  resort  of 
the  Root  family,  and  only  this  last  June  Dr. 
Root  took  possession  of  a  new  cottage  which 
he  had  erected  at  that  place.  He  was  anti 
cipating  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends  and  relatives  on  his  approaching  gold¬ 
en  wedtiing  anniversary  in  this  cottage.  The 
hnrinl  is  to  take  place  at  North  Reatiing,  near 
Boston,  the  ftirmer  home  of  the  deceased. 

Born  in  1820,  Dr.  Root  early  showed  fine 
musical  capacity,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
was  alreatly  found  rising  to  prominence  in 
Boston  musiciil  circles.  In  1844  he  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  remaineil  for  six  ye;»rs, 
jind,  after  a  year’s  intermission  in  foreign 
travel,  five  years  additiontil  The  year  LSi-O 
brought  Mr.  Root  to  Chicago,  and  then  hegim 
the  writing  of  those  war  songs  which  luive 
justly  maile  his  niim<i  fiitmius.  It  is  in  these 
that  he  will  live  more  than  in  more  classical 
compositions.  Dr.  Root  himself  saj’s  in  “The 
Btory  of  a  Mnsiciil  Ijife:’’ 

“In  common  with  my  neighbors  I  felt 
strongly  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and 
while  w.iiting  to  see  what  would  he  tlone, 
wrote  the  first  song  of  the  war.  It  was  en- 
titletl,  “Tlie  First  Gun  is  Fiieil,  May  God  Pro¬ 
tect  the  Right.’’  Tlien,  tti  every  t'vent.  iiml  in 
till  the  circumstiincea  that  followed  where  I 
thought  a  song  would  he  welcome,  I  wrote 
one.  ’’ 

It  is  remembered  here  how  “The  Battle  Cry 
of  Freedom,”  thought  by  some  to  he  his  gretil 
est  success,  wtis  sung  at  an  out  door  iiiiisa 
meeting  hehl  on  the  court  house  stejis  on  the 
occasion  of  Pri’siilent  Tiiiieolti’s  seconil  <-:ill  for 
troops.  Dr.  Root  says:  “The  song  went  into 
the  iirmy,  anti  tlie  testimony  in  regard  to  its 
nse  in  tlie  camp  and  on  the  march,  and  even 
on  the  tiehl  of  battle,  from  soldiers  and  otlieers 
up  to  genertils,  and  even  to  the  good  Presiileiit 
himself,  made  me  thankful  tliiit  if  I  could  not 
shoiihler  a  musket  in  defense  of  my  country, 

I  cotihl  serve  her  in  this  wtiy.  ” 

Dr.  Root’s  compositions  niimher  178  songs, 
besides  two  series  of  musictil  works,  ami 
seventy  five  ciintatas,  hooks  of  selections  iiiitl 
instruction  hooks.  “Shining  -Shore”  ami  "Ring 
the  Bolls  of  Heaven,”  tire  among  his  sticretl 
melodies.  And  hia  p.itriotic  effusions  include 
“.lust  ISefore  the  Battle,  Mother,”  “Tramp, 
Tramji,  Triimp,”  “The  Viicant  Chair,”  iiiid 
“.Stanil  Up  for  T'^iicle  Siim,  Boys.”  Though 
never  a  husiness  iiiiui,  Dr.  Root  h;is  been  en¬ 
joying  an  annual  income  of  iihout  l:'4,()il0  tie- 
rived  ehielly  from  the  sales  of  his  compositions. 
Though  horn  in  tlie  Congregational  Church, 
he  was  identified  with  the  Sweileiihorgiiins  in 
this  city.  Tlie  letiding  feature  of  the  great 
War  Song  Concert,  given  last  Jitnujiry  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  Preshyterian  Hospital,  was  tlie 
personal  appetiraiiee  iiiid  singing  of  some  of 
his  own  songs  by  this  oltl  veteran,  the  entire 
audience  joining  in  the  chorust  s,  jind  the  en 
thusiasm  for  him  and  liis  work  rising  to  the 
highest  pitch. 

••  |{E.\rTII'FL  AVINdNA.” 

Not  Wiiioiiii,  Minnesota,  hut  Winona  Asseni- 
Idy  and  Summer  School,  at  Eagle  L:ike,  In¬ 
diana,  a  new  venture  in  the  line  of  summer 
schools,  hut  one  that  ought  to  he  hejtnl  of 
from  the  first.  At  the  hetid  of  the  fic-ulty 
stiiiids  President  Coulter  of  T<:ike  Forest  I’ni 
versity.  as  Principal. 

In  theCidlege  Deiiiirtment  iitti'titinii  is  being 
fiaid  to  (I'reek.  Liitin,  Cerman,  French,  Eng¬ 
lish.  History,  Economics  anil  Socitil  Science, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Botany. 


In  the  departments  of  Methods,  Kindergarten, 
Psychology,  Peitagogics,  llistriry  of  Education 
and  School  Management  are  considered.  There 
are  also  deptirtments  of  Music,  Elocution,  Art, 
and  Physical  Culture.  There  is  a  full  pro¬ 
gram  through  from  July  2  to  August  30.  The 
lake  and  surroundings  are  exiiuisitely  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  distance  east  of  Chicago  is  about 
100  miles.  It  is  hoped  tliiit  this  can  he  made  a 
great  Preshyterian  resort  in  the  years  to  come. 

CHI<'A(iU  I’UESBYTKUY. 

A  stated  meeting  in  August,  the  month  of 
vacations,  may  seem  a  curiosity,  hut  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  he  niimhered  among  the  wonderful 
things  possible  in  this  wonderful  city.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  wise  however  to  refrain  from  giving 
a  report  of  the  attemlance.  The  required 
quorum  of  “thr(»e  ministers  anil  as  many 
elders  as  may  he  present”  was  not  w.anting, 
and  the  business  proceedeil  with  all  the  usual 
dignity  characteristic  of  the  hotly.  Professor 
Zenos  was  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Rusk  was  re 
leased  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Fullerton 
Avenue  Church  ;  Dr.  Edward  Curtis  accepted 
the  call  to  the  Woodlawn  Church,  salary  being 
iiametl  as  $'2,700  The  Rev.  Thomas  Knox 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Ottawa,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Ottawa  church.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Simpson  was  licensed  for  one  year  as  jin  evan 
gelist.  The  El  wootl  Church  w:is  recommendetl 
to  the  Boanl  of  Church  Erection  for  aid  to  the 
amount  of  $800;  this  is  the  first  draft  upon 
the  Boani  matle  by  this  Presbytery  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  yetirs,  notwithstanding  onr  numerous 
Iniilding  interests,  more  or  less  eareil  ft'r  by 
the  Preshyterian  League.  Mr.  Erothiiighani 
reail  a  paper  relative  to  the  ehtirticter  and 
work  of  tlie  bite  Rev.  S.  L.  Gam  her,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  R.  Davis  was  appointed  to  jireparo  a 
similar  pajier  in  mt'imiry  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  B.  McClure.  The  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Hoyt  read 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ai<l  for  Col 
legesaml  Aeiidemies.  The  Rev.  N.  11.  Hubbard 
of  the  First  Chiireh  of -Viihurn,  N.  Y.,  was 
present  and  responded  to  tin  invitiition  to  speak 
(-oni'eriiing  the  $l,00i),0(J()  memorial  fund.  He 
reports  gretit  encouragement  both  for  this 
anti  the  Assembly  ller.il-l. 

SOCIAI.  ECONOMICS. 

The  Evangelist  contained  an  account  of  the 
etirly  school  in  this  department  held  umler  the 
direction  of  Professor  Graham  Taylor  just  af 
ter  the  close  of  the  Keminaiy  Now  t-omes  a 
second  session  of  the  Chietigo  Common  Schools, 
to  he  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Settle 
inert  Resilience,  North  Union  street  near  Mil 
waukeo  Avenue.  August  ‘22  2!t.  There  will  he 
morning,  afternoon,  anil  evening  exercises, 
and  special  Sunday  services  in  the  Ttiheinacle 
Chiireh  near  by.  Among  the  speakers  to  be 
heartl.  hesitles  Professor  Ttiylor.  who  sttinds 
at  the  lieail  of  the  work,  are  tho  Rev  Josiah 
Strong,  D  1).,  of  the  Evangelical  Allitince, 
Professor  (Jeorge  1).  Horron,  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
McLennan,  Miss  .lane  Ailiiiin.s  of  Hull  House, 


CorticcU! 


Lace  Embroidery. 

The  materials  for  this 
work  are  Corticelli  Lace 
KmbroidcrySilk,si/,e  No. 
^  500  niid  llonitoii  hraiil; 

”  these  arc  applied  to  fine 
bleached  linen  in  simple 
hilt  pretty  clesigns,  which 
give  the  work  popularity. 
“Florence  Home  Needlework’* 
for  iSq5,  which  is  now  ready, 
explains  the  subject  fully.  The 
other  subjects  are  Mosiiic  Hnihroidcry 
(new  designs).  Crochet  ainl  Correct 
Colors  for  h'lowers,  embroidered  with 
Corticelli  Wash  Silk. 


Send  Oct-nUi.  nientionliiK  year,  and  w<-  will  mail 
you  the  book  ;  96  (luges,  66  llluatratluns. 

NONOTUCK  SILK  CO.,  FLORENCE,  MASS. 
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SCHOOI^S  AND  CODDEGES. 


New  York. 

New  York. 

OEUEKMEKHDKN’S  TE.4C.HEKS'  agency. 
Glilest  ami  best  kiioon  in  F.  s. 

Esiaiil  sh.  d  lso-5. 

3  Fast  14th  .'•TiiEirr.  New  Yoke. 

THE  MISSKS  OWIXXKLU'S 

DAY  St;iK)DL  FDH  GIKLS,  22  E4ST  54X11  STKF.ET. 

Primary,  Academic  and  College- Preparatory  Department.s, 
OtTolK’r  ;i.  Klndern'arten,  tlctolier  14 

New  Youk,  I'llnton. 

Cottage  Seminary  »'<'«  fatiGs. 

PIea.se-  th^we  who  value  wise  liome  care  and  trood  mental 
discipline.  Apply  early 

Itev.  f.  W.  Hawley,  .\.M.,  Principal. 

CLAVERACK  ^JOLLEGE 

«nd  Hudson  KIver  Institute,  at  Claveraek,  N.  Y.  A 
Classical  Seminary  of  high  grade  for  hoy^  and  girls.  Beauti¬ 
ful  and  healt  iful  location  in  the  Hudson  Kiver  Valley.  A 
record  of  forty-one  year»  of  iiolnterr  fpted  .-ucce.ssfui  educa¬ 
tional  work.  Conservatory  (»f  Music,  Art  ainl  Khx  utiun.  4‘.M 
year  begins  Sept.  li».  For  catalogues  address 

Hev  A.  H.  FL.\CK.  A.M.,  President. 

Xbw  York,  Newlmrith. 

IJhe  yiisses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls 

The  thirtieth  year. 

(  eriltlcate  admits  to  Vnssar  and  Weilesky. 

MISS  KATHAUINF:  L.  3IAIaTI{Y'S  1I4M1K 

.\NI>  SCHOOL.  Highest  cltv  advantages.  Yearly  expense, 

$.ViO.  Seventh  year,  t  Irculars  upon  application. 

Brooklyn,  likl  Joralemon  St..  Brooklyn  Heights,  New  York. 

Miss  S.  D.  Doremus. 

BOAHDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOK  GIRLS. 
KE-OPENS  OCTOBEP.  Sup. 

7:i5  Madison  A. venue.  New  Y'ork. 

1  IG.mf:  St  iiool  fok  (HKI.s. 

1  1  No.  tkir  .5th  AVENl'E, 

Key.  Dh.  and  Mlts.CH.4S.  H.  (iAHDN'KI!,  Principals. 

Troy  Female  Seminary, 

Till-  famous  school  will  be  rcoiicncd  as  a  HoardiiiK 
Si  limd  DU  Sci'temi  c  2.5lb.  I8!t5.  anil  nill  be  under  the 
cha  Kc  I’f  .Miss  .Mnrv  .\ lice  Knox.  H. A  .  tor  the  pist  ten 
N.ar-  Profe.ssor  in  Wellesley  Colle,i;e.  All  inquiries 
Should  be  addre-sed  lo 

MISS  MAKY  ALICE  KNOX, 

Eiiinia  WlPar'l  School,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

r*VAHEIM  PKKPAKATHKV  INSTITI  TK. 

1  JpHVC  riUl  Q  German  Kiiulergarten,  Knellsh  Priinary 
DU  1  u,  UliiLu*and  (trammar  (ira  les,  rtdlege  prepara¬ 
tion.  Cadet  Corps.  S4‘i  Lexington  Ave  .  bet.  ol*th  A  lOth  Sts.  N.Y 

Houghton  Seminary 

For  Youtn:  Women,  alfords  laj-l  fa  ilitics  for  sc’nolar 
ahiii.  culture  ami  sound  inor  tl  training  amid  pleiisaut 
healihiiil  su  rou  duitts.  CoHcac  pr'  i)arat<irv. 

A.  G.  llENEIHt'T,  A.  »l.  f'linloii.  .N  Y. 

PARK  PLACE  SCHiiOL,  Eimim,  n  y. 

A  thorouirh  preparatory  !»clio<d  for  clrls.  Native  t.-achers 
for  Freneh  and  German,  f.-tl  iht  year.  For  circular  aildress 
Hev.  U.  s.  Gkeen',  D.D. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE,  Eimira,  n.  y. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY,  s.  y 

Itec'ilar  qraduatlnc.  I'olloce  preparatory,  i'niversity  lireimr- 
atory,  and  optional  courses  fi'ryounn  women.  Fortv-.trst  year. 

t  HAKLES  E.  DOWD.  l*h.D.,  President. 

New  York  (Cayuga  Co.),  Union  Springs  (StK'iety  of  Friends). 

The  Oakwood  Seminary, 

Gn  Cayuga  Lake.  Beauty  and  healthfiilness  of  location  un- 
surpass<‘d.  A  college  fitting  and  characier-bullding  school  for 
iHitli  sexes.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Elijah  Cook,  A.M.,  Principal. 

The  oldest  college  for  women.  Classical  (A.B.).  Selentlflc 
4B.S.),  Music  (Mus.B.)  and  Art.  P'or  catalogue  address 

Kev.  KUFl'S  S.  GitKKN,  D.I).,  President. 

New  York,  Klngston-on-IIudson. 

Goldon  Hill  School  for  Boys,  unit'd' Enir.: 

Cour.-*e<.  Healthy  loi'atlon  in  the  f<M>t  hllLs  of  the  Catj^klll.**. 

John  M.  Cross,  A  M.,  Principal. 

Nkw  York,  t'anandaigua. 

Granger  Place  School 

For  Yocno  Ladies.  Estalillslitsl  isn;. 

Opens  Septriula^r  IS. 

CaiioI.INE  A  Co.MSTOCh,  President. 

Lyndon  Hall  School. 

F4»r  Young  Liulies.  filth  Year.  College  preparation. 
Samckl  WelIxS  BfCK,  A  M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey. 

rpo  LET.— Till"  En;:lewood  Im-litiite  a  sclniol  forqirls 

1  and  <'hildr>  n.  Su'  i'es  luDy  conducted  since  I8ti2. 
Inqiii  e  of  A.  D.  HO'JEKT,  Enelewood.  .New  ,ler-ev. 

Hlair  F*ressbyterial  Academy 

•loun  I.  Blair  fouuda'iou  Both  sexes.  4S|ti  tear. 
l*iepfir..tion  for  any  t'olb-ee.  and  for  Business.  Music. 
Physical  Cultur,-.  New  lire-pr.sif  huildini;  for  ladies 
Low  rates.  ■■'UiK'iior  advantiiecs.  Kelicous  influi  nee. 
-No  vicious  pupils  admitted.  Send  loi  i  alalceuc. 

W.  s.  EVEBStiLE.  Ph.D.,  Primipiil.  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

IVY  HALL 

Home  and  Collcge-pieparatory  Sch<*ol  for  Young  L.vlie^.  Cer- 
tillcate  adnilt.*i  to  Muith.  Kstabllshed  1m;1 

Mrs.  J.  Ai.i.KN  Maxwell.  Principal. 

Miss  Spring's  English  and  French  School  for  Girls, 

No.  121  East  Thirn -sixtii  Street,  near  Park  Avenue, 
reopens  Thur-da»  Sept.  2«  CLts- for  Little  Boys. 

Miss  Annie  Brown. 

BOAHliING  AN1>  D.\Y  SCHOOL  FoU  OlKLS. 

Prliiuiry.  preparatory  and  acadiuiiic  departments. 
Preparition  for  Colh*ge.  SiM*<*ial  cour.^es. 

Oct.  :ul.  71’-7F4“715-7I7  Fifth  Avenue. 

1>VK  sF.MINVHY,  KYE.  NEW-VOKK.  For  particu 
14  laisad.iress  MH.'s.  S.  .1.  LIFE. 

The  Misses  Graham 

( ssors  fo  f/i#  Afhtfif's  fOvetC. 

Boarding  and  nA\  school  f«>r  Giri..s. 
FstablisluKl  Dl*’,. 

Oct.  2,  at  new  liH*ation,  17d  W  7‘Jd  Sherman  Sinnire. 

Lakewood  Heights  School 

F4)K  ItGYS. 

Among  the  Pines. 

PrepAro>  for  (’ollege,  Scientiflo  Sebo  >1  or  Business. 

J.\.Mt:s  \V.  Morey,  A.M  ,  IbincipHl, 
Lakewood,  X.  J. 

■VTKWYOKK  MILII’AHY  ACVDE.MY.  1  o  invall-on- 
aN  Hudson  N.  Y.  For  Imarilini;  cadets  only.  *’re- 
paies  f  'l  11  c  d|,  LC  1  ami  Govt  rniiiciil  iic  deini  Cu  n. 

iiletely  eqiiinp  <1  amt  l'can''fuli\  1  i-.iicd  i.n  Hu'lsnii 
Hiver  4miKsab  iM  '5  .'st  Point  I'oi  catii  oque  addn.ss 
•S.  C.  .IGNE',  c.  E.Suiiiiinl  ndent. 

TVTlSS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOK  GIHLS, 

Motristown,  New  .lersf'y,  reopens  '-I'ptemlKT  2.'»fh.  Near¬ 
ness  to  N<*w  York  affords  siH*cial  a<!vantagcs.  Certbicate  ad¬ 
mits  lo  Smith,  Well*  sloy  and  Baltiiin>re  (  oilege.  .Music  and 
art.  Kcsifligit  native  French  and  German  teachers.  B«>ard- 

St.  Mary’s  School  for  Girls. 

T' KMiuitMy  L-r.nleil  IHim  Priiii  iry  to  Collei;iaic.  Cer- 
tili(  iiic  atiinits  to  <  •11 -CCS  lor  wo  >  en.  Elective  co'irs  -- 
fo'  aivaiictd  puiiil-  amt  post -graduate,..  Spe.  i.il  m- 
raimeienis  tnr  iliose  desi  its:  ib  •  -nl  vantasjes  nf  New 
York  cd  V ;  cniici  ris.  lec’nres.  .n  ;:a'lci  ies.  e'c.  Garden 
Clti.  leiiu  1  Ltmidi  ilf  hour 'mill  Xcw  Y  rs). 

Miss  ELIZA  dl-  Til  L.  Kill  l.s:.  prim  iiial. 

lug  pupiis.  ^4«id. 

New  .Ieusey,  Nut  lev. 

.The  Hisses  Timlow, 

■  CLOVEkSIDI-.  11  nil-  s'  Iiool  loi-  tdrls  in  a  cliarinii'j; 

I  .  i  la,.'.- 1  car  .sew  York.  Kvcr.t  caic  taken  lo  make  tin- 
1  1. o  ne-life  lupio.  Kimlerriani  n  :  piimarj  ami  eoileie 
:  preparalorv  dep  irtmcnl-'.  .'p.  cia  course-,  'f  d-sir  d. 

'  .No  calr.inee  ex  ■iiiii.ation  .  Ict  loinnnnccs  .'<ept.  25. 

1  Aibiiv-.-  Mis.s  e.  \V.  IinLOW. 

DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

'  Trenton.  Now  Jersey  A  scliooi  for  Ivoys  l)a<'kwan  in  tlieir 

1  studies.  Only  four  Imarding  pupils.  Terms  f.'sm.  No  e.xtras. 
i:eteit“nccs  rcipiircd.  K.  D.  MONTANVK,  Master. 

j  West  Jersey  Academy, 

t  RRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

.\  ''«‘li**ol  for  Uo>s  Prc*|>:ir**«*  for  <’i»ll«*c:f'  <»r  Itusi* 

1  i<«‘s<4  A  Ciiiistiiii  tioin*-  and  Si  Iiool 

1  Tins  Academy,  foumlod  in  is  umlcr  the  care  of  Pre'^by 

;  lory,  lias  a  strong  hristian  faculty,  is  beautifully  situate  ! 

‘  \  it  1  large  and  hnutiful  groiiiuls  aiul  buildings,  fine  gymna 
j  !-ium,  steam  heating,  ati<l  eve  y  surrounding  relincd,  liealtlifui 
and  happy  Only  b.*ys  who  fit  into  such  surroundings  rc 
cclvefl.  ternw  course  of  st ml v.  references,  igc..  apviy  to 

1  PIUKItl  S  \V.  LY<».  a. 31  ,  PniicipaL 

1  lllinuis. 

New  York.  HulTalo 

The  Chautauqua  College,  ;\a;S.’;’“'%;l,.:m‘: 

distinct  irom  «he  UtNidin.  (’ir*  le,  otiers  the  legnlar  College 
curriculniii  or  special  college  ano  pre]'arat«'i  y  l  ourscs  tt>  ^tu 
dents  »t  htmie,  i»y  a  system  nf  coiTcspiUidence  with  proft'sstirs 
in  leading  colleges,  .address 

John  H  Danikls  F.xiKMitlve  Secretary. 

nr’HK  MISSES  FLY'S  SCHOOL  FOU  GIKI.S, 

1  l.lVKKsIDi:  DHIVK 

*  s'ltli  and  SI'.th  StreOs,  S'ew  York 

N.Y. L.  Evening 's';;’:;,’.’!- 'i'i'i'.cnri' l:!o. 

■  f  ,  i  I.L.t’.  fitter  three  ve.ii.-. 

Law  ochool  Kveninr  euur.se. 

AL'isTIN  ABKOTT.  Heaii. 

Addre-s  for  « at  >li>.;ue,  H  EG  ISTIi  .VH.  I'niversity,  Wasliim:- 
ton  Siiuare,  E.!-!.  nr 

Vlee-Dean.  4'EAHENCE  D.  AsHEEY. 

2' 7  Itroaiiway.  N.  V.  City. 

%4fr|  1  Q  nni  1  COC  '  i'-hcr  <‘«liicatiou  of  young 

ffCLLO  UULLCUC  women.  The revis#*d  catalogue  gives 
full  information  oa  requlnnents  f»'r  ilm ission,  couises  of 
i^tudy,  t.ie  history.  0(|ulpiuent,  rind  government  of  Wells  Col- 
4ige 

William  E.  Watf-r.^,  Ph.D.,  President,  Aurora.  N.  Y. 

A  f  T.  <'.\KU»>I,L  (('.arroH  Co  .  Ills.)  has  a  .'•^eininarv. 
j  ■.’»  Mu-ic<T  Consei  vaiory  and  S,  h'ol  m'  .\it  wie  re 
VeUiiK  xxomcn  'f  supernr  a  idii,  ill  uub  witli  'iti  c 
mo  .  V.  can  enjov  a  1  tin’  advai  t 'irc- of  st ii''c'iis  wiih 
(  Wealth,  t-enu  lor  free  '  Oread”  and  net  particulars. 

•  Pennsylvania. 

nPflMT?  CPUnni  VOU  YGUNO  LAUIKS.  Opens 
UuUn  I  4  UUnllUL  Sept.  .5.  K>tablisb>  (l  in  ISib. 
r»enty  ininutes  troin  eiphia.  tw<,  bpurs  from  New 

York.  For  cironlir.  apply  to  I'niieipnls.  Fkaxcks  E.  Bbn 
NETT,  Sylvia  J.  Kastman,  O^oatz  •'ohool  1*.  O..  Pa. 

~fHE  WAlTON-WETUSlErSCHOCL” 

*J101  and  21(KI  Spruce  St.,  PliiUdelphla. 

For  Girls.  Possesses  finest  private  property  In  city.  Board 
inland  day.  14th  year.  Academic,  College  Preparatory  and 
Musical  Depts.  For  illus.  cat.  and  refs.,  ^die^.s  I>r.  and  Mrs. 
James  H.  I)ax.koutii. 

WILSON  college 

Cla>!si<'al.  Scientific  auti  .Special  Cotuses.  .Music  and 
Art.  1*1  iiiteil  forms  sent  to  schools  truiniMK  pupils  tor 
sol  ranee  liy  certificate.  Adiln-ss.  (’tianibers  mrii.  Pa. 


VITEST  WAI.VI  T  STUKET  SEM'NAItY 

KOK  Y'll'XtJ  I.ADIKS.  ■.’flth  Year.  Is  provided  for 
ftivliur  a  suiicrior  cdni'iitlon  in  ('ollcuiatc,  Kcloctlc  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  iK-partniciits;  also  in  Music.  Art  and  Klocutlon. 

Mrs.  liExnif.TTA  Krrz,  2045  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 


Ohio. 


LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

1’«>U  WOMEN. 
PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 

Early  applicaiiou  necessary  for  September,  1S05. 


O.XKOKO  Ohio. 

The  Western,  ^ 

Leila  S.  .McKee,  Ph.D.,  tT.sioent. 

FortN-first  Year  Opens  Septeinher  11.  ISn.o. 

Limit,  Itib  Students.  Full  t’olle,<e  Work. 

Terms,  pe-  Year. 


Massachusetts. 

VBitOT  AC.VOEMY  FOU  YOLNO  LADIES. 

Iteirlns  Its  (irth  year  SeptcmlHT  lUth,  offerlni;  enlarged 
opportunities.  Three  Seminary  Courses  of  studies  and  a  Col- 
leire  llttlni;  Course.  Address 

MISS  l.ACKA  S.  W’ATSON,  Principal,  Andover,  Mass. 


CARLETON  SCHOOL. 

Kok  Y'ocno  Me.n  a.vo  Hoys.  College  preparatory,  Ens- 
llsli  and  Scientille.  Twelftli  year.  B'lne  new  i;yn)iiasiiiin  and 
s<  lnM)l-r<Hims.  Home  for  15  students.  per  year.  KeoiH’ns 

SeptemlMT  Is.  1S!I5.  I.  N  CAKLETON.  Pli.I). 

New  illustrated  eireular.  Hradford,  Mas.sacUusetta. 


Tb0  Berkshire  School  opens  Seit.  18.  Preparation 
forany  collcKe.  E.vcellerf  borne.  J.VK)  S‘*nd  fori  ircular. 
•Authuk  ,r.  Clocgii.  A.M..  Priueipal.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


M  ASSAt'HfSETTS,  Worcester. 

\A/orC4Actfsr  Prejiares  boys  for  Col- 

WOrceSiLOr  MOdUemy.  Ipkc  or  Selentltte  Sehixd. 
Hutldln.;s  new  with  every  nuHleni  Improvement  of  School- 
llniise.  Dormitories.  Diiiina  Hall  Oyiunasiiim  and  Infirmary 
witli  trained  nurse.  New  athletic  field,  and  ovni  unexcelled. 

1).  W.  AiiKue  itoMUiE,  A  M.,  Principal. 


.M ASSACHfSKTrs.  Danvers. 

Willard  Hall.  Suburban  School  for  Girls. 

Five  teacliers  resident.  I’reparatory  and  Elective  courses. 

Address  Mas.  sAK.vii  M.  Meuuill 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Buildings  unsurpasHOtl  tor  comfort  and  health.  Twenty* 
live  aerre— twelve  in  grove  :Uke  fur  rowing  and  skating. 
OlansicTl  and  gen^r.-il  cotuBeof  study;  nlsojareparstory 
and  optional.  V«ur  commences  Sppt.  11.  183«V  Apply  to 
Mxss  IDA  C.  AI.LLN.  Principal,  BniiUrd,  Mass 


Connecticut. 

\HO.MF,  St'llOOli  FOK  GIHIaS.  Stamford.  OnimH-tlcut. 
For  l  iiculnrs,  address  Miss  latiw  or  Miss  IIkvwo(H). 

INQLE5II)E--A  School  for  Girls. 

Oia  i'.s  Tu  s  lay,  Octola  r  I't.  1S!I5.  Post  -  ijradunte 
Course.  Mr-.  W  .M.  I).  HI..\('K,  Patroness,  New  Milford. 
I.itelilielil  County.  Connecticut. 

Virginia. 

ViHciNi  V,  Near  Olil  Point  Comfoit. 

Tileston  Hall,  ‘".lin^  ami  CoHckc 

1  pa  utory  School  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  dc'iiabie  for  delicate  Riris. 
.\rt.  Music,  Modem  tiTiiut  lair  s.  sperd  ilties.  N'uintier 
liini  cil  The  M  issks  Tn  ks-io.n. 

ROANOKE 

OonrsoH  for  Dogr»*o«,  with  KlectivpB.  Large  Library. 
Working  L.TborHtory.  Beautiful,  healthful  mountain 
location.  <iond  morale,  yrrumoflrrate  (‘ata- 

logue,.wlth  viewBifree.  Address Clebk  OF  Faculty. 


North  Carolina. 


1793  SCHOOL 

Im. 


E-tabli-lied  in  I'it.'t. 
load  Year  heKlns 
Am:.  I.'>. 

Military.  V.  S.  .\rmy 
Onioer  detailisl. 

Mu,i.  K.  HINGH.'V.M,  Supt 


A 


Mfm 
l  c, 


August  15.  lf^95. 
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AVTUOH'S  EDlTIoy. 

Abide  in  Christ.  Tliouphts  on  Dio  Hl^'Hod  Life  of 
t'f  l(nv-li  p  with  Ood.  10  mo  doDi  Jl.OO. 

Like  Christ.  'I'iioutlits  on  llie  Hios^ed  Life  of  Om- 
t'oim  ly  to  (iod.  10  mo.  elollj,  SI  IX). 

With  Christ  in  the  School  of  Prayer.  Tliouirlits  on 
our  TiMiiiinu'  lor  tlie  .Ministry  of  Intorie.-siou.  10 
mo.  eioi  li,  Sl.OO 

The  Children  ol  Christ.  Thounhts  for  Ciir’stian  Par¬ 
ents  oil  the  Con-icratlon  of  Die  Home  Life.  10  mj. 
1‘lotli.  SI  25. 

The  Spirit  of  Christ.  TliouKhts  on  the  ludwel'imi  o< 
tile  Mol>  >i.ir  I  ia  the  Htliever  and  the  Cliurcli.  10 
mo  cloth.  SI  DO. 

The  New  Lite.  Words  of  (iod  for  Youni;  Disciples  of 
C'luist  10  mo.  c'otli  Sl.liO. 

Why  Do  You  Not  Believe  P  10  mo.  cloth.  T5<'. 

Be  Perfect.  A  nie-sate  from  th*>  Fat  eriii  ILavcnto 
His  (  liililr.  ii  on  Kiirtli.  Meditations  tor  a  Month. 
10  mo,  cloth.  ~5c 

The  Holiest  of  All.  The  Presence  of  (iod.  The  Sphere 
of  Ciiiis ’s  Ministry  iii  Heaven  mo  our  L'fe  and  .Ser¬ 
vice  on  Ksnli.  A  Devotional  K.np  si  ion  of  the 
Kpis'le  to  the  Hehreas.  8  vo.  cloth.  S2.()0. 

Let  Us  Draw  Nigh.  The  Way  to  a  Life  Abiding  Con- 
tin. nllv  ill  the  .Secret  of  tiod's  Presence.  10  mo. 
clodi,  OOc. 

Tht*  twelve  chapters  that  form  tins  h(M)k  are  selections 

fr^iii  the  vnlti  lie,  *  Tht*  Holiest  of  All  ’’ 

Atif/  of  th*’  (iborc  tvUl  be  Hent  by  mail  ott  receipt  of  the  price, 

ANSON  D.  P.  RANDOLPH  &  CO. 

182  Fifth  Avk.si  k,  Nkw  Vokk. 


.School  jPU’cctovy. 


District  of  Columbia. 


Disthict  of  Coi.f.MtiiA,  Wnshliieton,  Ills  Thirteenth  St. 

Howarci  University.  Meduai,  domhi  nnd  cimr- 

ma«’<‘tittf'al  I)<‘]iarnu'iits.  Will  tlieir  winter  sessions  Oct . 

2.  Tills  scliool  is  for  both  sexes.  Tuition  In  each  deiwin men t 
IfiO.iNI.  ForclrculiU-  addre.ss 

(’•  H.  PI’KVIS,  Secretary, 


Theological  Seminaries. 


Lngiand. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
700  Park  Avenue. 

The  ne.\t  |.•l■nl  «i  1  lie-in  WednesOat .  Sent.  2."itli.  I8!l.‘>. 

The  F.iciilty  will  lereive  nnpliianis  for  iid.oissioa  in 
the  I’n-sideiit  s  m  m  at  O.HII  a.m. 

lio  mis  w  i  I  In’  di  a  .V  n  at  2  i*  M. 

Hev.  Fm.Nris  Uitow.v.  D.l).  will  deliver  the  opening 
add'e-s,  in  Viliims  ( 'lian>-l,  hursilai.  S.  pi.i.’ODi.  at  4  f..M. 

.Si udents  ar.-  earios.].  rrc|iHHtiil  I  ■  he  pr  sent  at  ihs 
opeiiii.g,  seiidi'ig  lie  ir  iiiju'iige  I  >  So.  .50  K.  7.1th  .St. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  teim  will  le.-in  Thtu sday.  Sept.  12.  IVayers 
at  8.;tn  \.a..  t he  openiti'g  iiddre-s  in  tin- evening. 

Aii'pleiirr  ng.  inenls  have  hi  la.  in  ide  lo  aa  ipiiiie  in- 
strueu  n  in  everv  di-p  rlm  'lit  ;  and  a  1  who  ces.r..  th  ir- 
oiigti  ami  iirae  ical  training  for  the  iiiinist ry,  .iiid  »  no 
have  the  rei|iiisit  •  nrepa  aii  .n.  «ill  h  ■  wilio'iii.'d  to  all 
t  he  p  i  \  ih'e.  s  ol  I  lie  lii>t  i'  iition. 

For  L'.il.ilogiies  or  oi  ner  i.iloiiiiaiion  addre-s 

Prof.  i;.  I>.  .MOIEItlS,  Cinelniiati.  (Milo, 


Mrs.  Chase, 

laic  F*hiljnlcli)hia,  MOW  n  sldiPL'  near  fiOmlon,  Is  wiiUmr  to 
receive  into  her  Ijoine  four  yoiiny  ladies  who  may  ui.shto 
study  in  Kurope. 

Pnispi  ctus  vvitt*  full  partif-nlar.'*  rorv.anlcil  upon  application 
to  MRS.  MAKIM:  J.  UH.\.SK, 

lirooklaiHK,  UfiihiU, 

Surety  i:  irtaiul. 

llefcTcnre  permission  Ukv.  CtKoiuiK  Dana  Hoahd.ma.v 
D.D.,  IiI,.I).,  I’hllaclelphla.  !*«.;  llKV.  II.  V.  McCook,  D.l). 
hU.D..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


and  Mr.  Roliert  A.  WooiIb  of  Andover  House, 
Boston.  “Christianity  for  the  Times,”  “Social 
Religion,”  “Chicago,  a  Social  Study,”  “The 
Social. .Settlement  Movement  ”  “Social  Democ¬ 
racy,”  and  “Social  Progress,”  are  among  the 
subjects  to  be  hiindled. 

KLOCUTION  IN  TIIK  UNIVKUSITY. 

gVnother  summer  opportunity.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  elocution  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
makes  announcements  concerning  a  summer 
teim.  Ministers  sojourning  in  tl»e  windy  city 
may  go  liome  clothed  with  unwonteil  elo- 
(lueiicc.  Vocal  training,  priiiv'iples,  exercises, 
criticisms;  vocal  expression,  elements  of  de¬ 
livery,  exercises,  recitation,  speaking;  panto- 
iiiiine  and  dramatic  e.xpression,  prineijiles, 
class  drill,  criticism  and  training*  tliese  form 
the  three  main  divisions  of  the  work,  and  all 
lo  he  done  under  the  direction  of  Professor  .S. 
S.  Curry,  Ph.D. ,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Ex 
pressiiiM,  Boston,  and  Instructor  of  Oratory  in 
Vale  Divinity  .School  and  in  the  Newton  Tlie 
ologiciil  Institution.  All  tliis  is  to  extend  from 
August  0  to  August  111). 

“Till*;  MKillT  OF  MITES.” 

My  reference  to  the  chain  plan  of  raising 
funds  for  a  cripple  in  Kanesville,  111.,  has 
called  forth  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  P.  M  Bart¬ 
lett  of  Maryville,  Tenn.,  who  suhscrihes  him¬ 
self  as  “forty  years  a  minister  and  at  it  now.” 
Mr.  Bartlett  was  one  of  those  invited  to  take 
No.  !?4  in  the  chain  that  was  to  have  fifty  mim- 
hers,  and  to  send  on  No.  35  to  three  others, 
asking  each  to  send  on  No.  3ti,  etc.,  till  No. 
5d  should  he  reached.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  more 
fondness  for  mathematics  than  some  people, 
and  sat  down  to  figure  out  whereunto  this 
would  grow.  He  writes:  “Whoever  can  raise 
3  to  the  5Uth  power  cannot  help  but  he  indig¬ 
nant”  [It  will  he  remembered  that  each  jiarty 
appealed  to  was  to  send  ten  canceled  stamps 
and  write  three  letters,  thus  pushing  on  the 
chain  to  its  completion.  He  continues  : |  “that 
each  letter  must  he  sent  to  a  dilTerent  person; 
when  No  34  came  to  ns  more  than  five  quad 
rillions  had  been  written.  It  would  take  2  1  2 
millions  of  worlds  like  ours  to  furnish  the  re- 
cipii’iits  of  the  sweet  scented  missives,  and 
more  canceled  stamps  than  were  ever  issued 
or  would  he  in  a  thousand  years.  As  each 
person  must  pay  eight  cents  postage,  it  vvould 
t  ike  more  money  than  is  found  on  onr  globe. 
When  No.  13  was  sent  and  all  I'omplied  with, 
she  got  all  the  5.00i),()0()  stamps.  So  I  guess 
somebody  cut  a  link  before  No.  34  came  to  me.” 

I’lIU'.AIiOETTE.S. 

A  convention  of  those*  interested  in  Girls’ 
Brigades  has  just  been  held  at  the  Armour 
Mission  ;  the  expectation  is  that  this  move 
ment  will  spread  through  the  country  and  the 
chnr.-lies  like  that  of  the  Itoys’  Brigade. 

A  fund  in  memory  of  the  lamented  Mrs.  Rev. 
Dr.  I'.  A  Noble  is  being  raised  in  the  Union 
Park  Congregai ional  (Jliun-h,  intended  to  go 
toward  the  erection  of  a  building  in  Madura 

10  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  jtible  women 
now  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Swift. 

Harvey  has  been  known  as  a  temperance 
town.  Prohibitiiry  clauses  liave  been  included 
in  the  ih'eils  of  most  of  the  lots,  and  the  gen 
eral  sentiment  has  naturally  been  opposed  to 
li(|m)r.  But  the  tide  Inis  turned,  a  great  battle 
has  been  tongbt.  and  the  Coiincil,  by  reason 
Ilf  its  lie  Vide,  denianding  the  vole  of  the 
Mayor,  has  decided  to  let  wbiskej'  in  so  far  as 
I  the  deeds  will  allnw. 

The  Rev  ,t  N  Mills  and  wife,  formerly  of 
I  the  SuiDh  (diureh  of  Evaostoii,  are  summer 
inn  among  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 

The  Epwurlh  League  is  contemplating  the 
piirehase  of  Hotel  Irving  and  the  Camp 
Croiinds  at  Lake  BliDt,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  jiermaneiit  lioine  for  its  assemblies 
and  eon  vent  ions. 

.Judge  .lolin  Dean  Caton,  one  ot  Chicago's 
greatest  and  noblest  eitiKeiis,  is  dead  at  the 
age  Ilf  iM;’,.  He  was  born  in  Monroe,  Orange 
t’liiinty,  N  Y.  The  family  removing  to  Pans, 
Oneida  County,  N.  selmol  was  attended 
there,  in  Utica,  and  in  Rome.  Jn  Mr. 

C'aliin  eame  to  Chicago,  Hmling  a  eolleetion 
ot  rude  huts  in  a  swamp  with  aliniit  200  per 
SUMS  III*  lias  witnessed  this  eitv’s  wiimlcrfiil 
grille  til  to  a  million  and  a  halt  of  inhabitants 

1 1  is  remaikable  speech  on  the  iiecasiiiii  of  the 
preseiitat inn  of  the  Perry  11.  Smith  Library 
Hall  to  Hamilton  C’nllege  will  long  he  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  viere  present. 

FUEDEItlCK  Ca.VH'BKLL. 

ClllCAOO,  Aagiist  9,  189.5. 


OKITU.VllV. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Montgomery,  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Montgomery,  died  of  paralysis  at  her 
daughter's  home  in  Cadillae,  Mich.,  .luly  :?0ih. 

Eighty  three  years  ago  saw  iier  birth  in  a  town  in 
Virginia,  and  through  all  her  long  life  she  was  an 
untiring  worker,  a  faithful  and  beautiful  mother,  a 
helpful  and  noble  wife,  and  one  to  whom  religion 
meant  living  and  loving  more  than  mere  professing. 
.•\eti  ve  and  st  rong,  mentally  and  phj  sieally  a  worker 
ill  every  .sense  of  the  word,  she  still  kept  herself 
alireast  of  all  the  thought  and  life  of  her  day.  Her 
spirit  and  mind  never  lost  their  youth,  and  to  the 
time  when,  six  months  ago.  Death  laid  his  mark 
upon  her,  she  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  do¬ 
ings  of  a  world  which  she  loved  because  it  was 
Cod's  world,  peojiled  by  His  creatures. 

Eor  fifty  years,  almost  from  its  lii-st  issue.  The 
Evangelist  was  a  weekly  source  of  pleasure  to  her, 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  and  as  eagerly  read. 
During  a  long  period  of  tronble  with  her  eyes,  she 
always  insisted  upon  having  some  one  read  it  aloud, 
and  her  logieal,  clear,  conipreheiisive  mind  was 
made  manifest  in  lier  comments  and  remarks. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  leaves  four  dmigliters  of  her 
own,  two  adopted  ones,  and  three  graiidcliilitix'ii, 
to  whom  she  was,  even  in  her  old  age,  a  companion 
as  well  as  a  mother. 

Throiigliout  her  life  she  was  a  consistent  I’resliy- 
terian.  Eor  a  time  lier  home  was  in  Dlierlin,  wliere 
she  was  of  necessity  oliliged  to  attend  tlie  Congre¬ 
gational  clmrcli.  Her  mind,  however,  was  of  tliat 
quality  whicli  can  grasp  the  gniKl  in  every  deiiomi- 
iiatiiiii,  and  none  could  .say  tliat  she  failed  in  her 
duty  toward  any  cliiireli  in  which  circumstances 
placed  her. 

Her  deatli  came  witli  the  lilow  wliicli  deatli  al 
ways  brings.  Of  lier  resurrection  into  tliat  new 
life  with  her  Father  for  which  she  was  so  fully  pre¬ 
pared,  we  can  only  speak  witli  a  reverent  gladness, 
knowing  tliat  she  has  but  “gone  In'tore"  to  tlint 
home  vvhicli  is  liers  liy  tlie  riglit  of  a  glorious  Cliris- 
tian  life,  a  life  wlierein  all  was  faithfully  done 
wliieli  slioiild  have  la'cn  done,  all  linisheil  wliieh 
could  lie  finished  in  the  few  yeai*s  wliieh  are  given 
us  here  upon  eartli.  M.MM'IIA  Loi’Ise  Ci.AKK. 


This  Qirl 


was  old  enough 
to  know  better 
thati  to  put  a 
cheap  wool  braid 
on  her  .skirt,  next 
time  she’ll  see 
that  the 

bolt  is  .  ^  ^ 


Si- 

BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDINGS. 

The  kind  that  lasts  as  long 
as  the  skirt. 

S«nd  for  simples,  showincf  l.ibuls  and  ma¬ 
terial.  to  the  S.  H.  Sl  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  699. 
New  York  City. 

•S.H.&.M.”  Dress  Staysare  the  Best. 


HBTFT  ARAGON. 

nu  1  CL  Atlanta.  , 

F.vi'rv  ino.lirn  iiMiiroveiiii'iit  kilos  n  In  •<i*>i  nee.  I'.  rii-i't 
ilisine  niiil  sei'vii***.  .M'ihI  iiTiiinriii  i-liiiiati*  lu  Ciiilcil 
State-,  seiol  for  liook  noil  rale-. 


«  IIANFK  I  OK  VVOMF.N  TO  VI  AKE  MOMCV  ! 

I  sii"  iini*  of  loiir  (•tisrrh  is  tel  ni  yi  ot  l•o'^lIoosa 
few  wio  k-  ago  ho«  sin*  loiiile  lo  'ooy  s'  I'ing  Di  li  5V  >*011- 
i-rs.  I  wrote  m  the  Irool'i'.i  Di-li  Wa-lo-r  Co..  14a  S 
IligMaml  Ave.M<liioi  A.  I’il'sh  rL-’li.  Pa.,  niol  oliiaineil 
one  ot  their  Dish  Wiis'o  i-  a  il  nieil  ii  lov-  If  li  st  li  is 
jii-i  lovely;  voii  eao  wash  leol  ilry  I  he  'lo  lies  inr  a  taioily 
ill  two  Olio' ies.  wilhiiiil  imihi  g  viair  ho  ilsioa  oisli 
or  loiti log  (heio  in  hot  water  I  ooiih'  the  li'  -t  hay  *•'  iX), 
aiol  eve'vtioily  w.iot.  <1  a  lii-li  Washer  ju-t  a- soon  ns 
tlo  v  -aw  III**  w’asli  iliei  I'i-hes  Siioe  ilo  11  I  Ii  'M*  loatle 
as  hiiili  as  fls.OO  a  tl  iv .  ami  I  hi  lie'.e  Dial  I  eao  g-  l  eoioigh 
loooev  to  keep  my  inoto  r  at  sehool  next  w  i;tei*aml 
hive  moiiev  in  the  li.ek  I' o.  Any  'a  ly  or  veoi  i  man 
e  ill  do  as  wi  ll  a-  I  am  iloilig.  I  am  sore,  a-  1  ha'I  no  ex- 
IK'ii'  iiee.  VViien  every  lii'dy  >vio  s  lo  iiy.  it  is  not  hanl 
til  -el.  Al.yime  eaii  g' 1  iiifiirmali.ni  hv  wriling  the 
above  lino,  at  il  I  a  n  gl  nl  to  a-  il  lov  experiem  e,  i-ei  iiuse 
I  ihiiik  it  is  iiiy  ililtv  In  others  lo  1  eiji  tlo  io  over  Dili 
haul  times.  .M  A  nr  11 A  Fiia.ncih. 


XUM 
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MuuHterH  and  Charches. 


NEW  YORK.  I  g 

BkaxciiI'out,  Di!t>ttKS.  Mattiti'ck.— The  church  " 
at  Br;»nchix)rt  calls  the  Rev.  .1.  A.  Hiinsiierj;i-r,  the  g 
church  at  I)'-es'len  the  Rev.  .S.  S.  Phelps,  and  th^  “ 
chtirch  at  .Matlitiick.  L.  I.,  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  | 
Craven.  " 

AriU'lSX. — The  Second  church  has  secure<l  the  | 
Rev.  W.  R.  Scarritt.  I).  D.,  as  Stated  Supply  for  ^ 
three  nionths.  I 

RoMri.t'S. — The  Auffust  Comiminion  Season  at  I  g 
this  church  (the  Rev  .T.  Wilfonl  .I.acks,  Pastor)  was  | 
very  iuten-stiiiif.  four  adults  beiutt  receiver!  into  g 
church  mem  Ik? rs hip  and  seven  children  receivinji  the  \ 
onliiiance  of  baptism.  !| 

Richmond. — "./icst  Fiftjf  Yairn  .l;/o.” — Cntlei- j  * 

this  caption  the  R-v.  S.  .Slills  Dav.  Iona:  pastor  of  | 
the  First  Co'if'iesjational  ('hurch  of  lloueoye.  New  * 
York,  and  who  ni  iy  be  siid  to  have  inheriti-d  that  i 
charKe  from  his  father,  the  late  Rev.  Warren  Day.  1  " 
Kives  a  brief  study  of  the  inhabitants  and  chi-f  I 
products  of  the  town  of  Richmond  (which  includes  ' 
the  villaaie  of  Honeoye),  and  which,  we  take  it,  was  t 
a  fair  sitniple  of  many  another  prosperous  rural  |  ' 
to-vn  fifty  years  atto  iu  that  Ireautiful  part  of  the  1 

Empire  .State.  As  such  and  of  especial  int''rest  to  ’ 
some  of  our  elderlv  readers,  we  coiiv  a  portion  of  it  ( 
here;  '  '  I  ' 

NiimlMT  of  families  ill  the  town.  .Inly,  18f.‘>.  :!ni 
of  these  tHere  aiv  IR'S  males  and  SIW  females;  total  ^  '' 
population  1.741;  nuint>er  of  childriii  In'twerni  the'  I 
a^tes  of  5  and  Id  xears,  pupils  on  teacheis'  lists  | 
:5S0:  average  attendance,  -ili;  nutniMM'  of  peisous  ■ 
entitled  to  vote.  404.  So  far  as  I  know  or  am  iti  j 
formed,  of  the  .'5ir.J  In-ads  of  fa  nilics  dwellinj;  in  i  | 
Richmond  lif'y  years  asto.  only  twenty,  whether  |  " 
husband  or  wife,  or  snrviviuy:  liiisbanil  or  wife,  are 
now  liviiif;.  They  are  .Mr.  ami  .Mrs.  1).  .\.  Pierpont,  j  ' 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Win.  F'ankliii,  Mr  and  .Mrs.  Moses  j  j 
Sevxard,  .Mr  and  .Mrs.  Socrates  Hopkins.  Hiram! 
Pitts,  .\rden  Bishop.  Richard  Siacv.  .lohn  W.  Me- i  i 
Ci-o-sen.  .leremiah  Bciiilev.  .\bby  liarris.  S.  T.  Sew-  . 
ard.  .Mrs.  Horace  (iilbert.  .Mrs,  \Vm.  .Ashley.  .Mrs.  '  i 
Evelvn  Pierce.  Mrs.  Port<‘r  Kennedy,  and  Mrs.  ! 
.\aron  Bray.  Of  those  n.imel.  fourteen  are  still;  i 
residents  of  Richmond  and  six  reside  elsewhere.  ! 
The  numlH'rof  ministers  of  ihe  tjospel  then  in  town  j  i 
\yas  six— the  Revs.  Warren  D.ty.  Sidney  .Mi'ls.  Wil¬ 
liam  IbahhdI.  -Abram  Pennell,  fra  .Itistin.  and  t'aleb  I 
BriiTirs  There  xvere  three  phxsicians— i)rs.  Harvey  j 
•lewctt.  Will  ird  Doolittle,  and  Z.  Paul — and  one  | 
lawyer.  'I’liere  were  three  tanneries,  two  “iron  ; 
works.  '  one  wtadeii  f.-ictory,  one  disiillerv.  and  one  ■ 
asheiy  in  the  town.  .At  tliat  titne  the  two  [irin.  i- I 
pal  farm  inaNlucts  were  wheat  and  wihiI.  The 
wheat  raised  the  preceding  yc.ir  amounted  toio.spn  : 
bushels,  harvested  from  h.7«4  and  one-h.alf  a"n*s. 
The  wool  jnaKluct  from  T.t.lR.a  tlccces  was  ss.tp;  . 
]ionnd  '  The  number  of  sheep,  includiiiLf  l.ambs. 
was  IMi.sin  A  town  census  of  wheat  and  wool  iti  I 
1895  would  hardly  yield  such  lifrures  as  tiic'e.  l 

S.  Mills  Dav. 

Ho.NKOVK,  .lut»  30. 

.AritfiiN  Rkminisckncks.  —  To  The  Evaiifrelist :  ! 

I  have  lieeii  greatly  iniere-t<*il  in  rcndiiiK  in  synie  I 
of  your  recent  numiKirs  of  the  prosperitv  of  .An-  i 
burn  Seminary.  Auburn  was  my  native  home, 
and  that  institution  and  myself  are  of  the  samel 
aste.  Twei.ty  four  years  of  my  life  were  spent  in  | 
.Auburn,  and  1  was  converted  there  under  the 
preaching  of  the  Rev.  Cha.le'  <1.  Fintiev  about 
1S;K),  and  united  with  the  First  Pre'iiyterian  j 
Church.  .My  first  pastor  was  Dr  L.insintr.'  whose  . 
aiipearance  aiul  |»ower  as  a  (lulpit  orator  I  have  ’ 
lu-ver  seen  surpassed  D<‘ar  ohl  friends  were  .lames 
S.  Seymour,  for  whom  I  named  a  son;  Dr.  Ricliard 
Sterd.  Henry  lyison.  and  many  others.  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Nelson  otliciatcd  :it  (he  tunerals  of  my  parents, 
who  are  buried  near  where  lie  the  remains  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  first  Professid's  of  the  .'s»*minary.  Presi¬ 
dent  Seelve  of  .Amherst  and  Dr.  .Addison  Stroiiir. 
who  so  recent  ly  Were  ca  I  led  home,  I  met  pleasantly 
in  \\  inter  Park.  Florida,  w  h  re  I  had  siamt  nine  ' 
winters.  We  had  ininythimrs  in  common  to  re-  ! 
mind  us  of  dear  Auburn  and  its  “.‘Scliool  of  the 
Prophets.”  It  is  fifiy  years  since  1  have  lieen  a  con-  j 
stant  ivader  of  The  Evaufjelis;.  I 

Very  truly  jours,  .Mils.  I,.  W.  ('apkx.  I 

Kiaiomincton.  Ii.i,'  "  I 

PEX.NSVIA'AXl.A.  , 

SiiMtADKN.—  1'hc  coiiirn-jjation  at  .'sher.iden,  Pitts-  j 

burtth  Presbyu  ry.  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  a  , 
new  building  no'x  in  pKK’cssof  cotist ruction.  .\lr.  .1.  | 
E.  ■' llison,  architiH-t.  The  buildin;r  is  sixtv  by  i 
eighty  feet,  with  a  larjre  bowl  thnir  auditorium  to 
seat  XK),  to  which  is  connected  a  lar^e  spacious 
Sabbath-school-room  to  sr*at  301,  separated  from  the 
auditorium  b'  roHiiifi  partitions.  Connected  to  the 
Sabbath-school-riKiin  are  two  class-rooms,  a  choir 
room  aiM  a  ladies’  parlor.  It  has  two  entrance', 
one  in  the  tower  and  one  at  the  side,  which  opens 
into  the  auditori  iin  and  Sabbath-school  uxnii.  The 
main  flinir  also  contains  the  pa'tor’s  stiulv.  The 
basement  is  arniiured  fora  kdcheti,  and  is  reaclusl 
by  a  stairway  Icadin;;  fniin  a  side  vestibule.  The 


Beecham's  pills  for  constt 
patlon  and  25*^.  Get  the 
book  at  your  drugtjist’s  and 
go  by  it. 

AddosI  uirs  more  tli&n  6.00(UMI  I>.<t.~ 


P  business  is  tvpified  in  this  sketch.  While 

A  there  is  a  Juingry  loorld  to  feed  and  a  prod^ictive 

S  earth  supply  it,  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring  the  two 
§  together  in  the  most  acceptable  manner.  Kspecially 
^  acceptable  is 


BEEF. 


Extract  of 


f  One  pound  represents,  for  Soup-making  purjxises,  45  lbs.  \ 
?  of  prime  lean  Beef.  | 

A  It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in  no  other  way.  | 

®  It  is  a  concentrated  Soup  “Stock,  ’  })ure,  palatable  and  ^ 

^  economical.  A  two  ounce  jar  sells  lor  forty  cents  and  contains 
^  enough  Extract  to  make  40  plates  of  Soup. 

^  Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,”— mailed  free. 

I  Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


Fur  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  Imve 
imiiutiiiucd  flicir  superiority  for 

Quality  of  Metal , 

Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Siimple  curd.  12  PENS,  dilToreiit  numliors, 
for  all  stvles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  [lostage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

450  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

WARSAW,  N.Y. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  IXDF.XIXO  8rB.IKrT-<  TO  AID  THE  CLFRGY- 
.MAN  STl’DENT.  ScRObAH.  LAWYER.  PHY- 
SK'lAX.  EDITOR.  AITTHOR.  I  EACHEK, 

AND  ALL  LOA'ERS  OF  ROOKS. 

Sfiul  for  Dfxcrit)tivt  ('(rcidaro. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY. 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 

THE  A.MEKICAN  SI  NDA Y-SCHOOL  I'NION, 
KSTAHLISHFII  IN  IMII I.A IlKI.IMI  I  A,  fh24. 

(iriranfzps  Union  Bible  Schools  In  (iesttinte,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  inl.sionary  rep- 
resenttna  all  ‘he  evantrefical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avolied.  Wo  k  abides. 
Nearly  new  schools  started  in  1S04  ;  also  lUH  frontier 

churches  from  schools  previously  estahlished.  70  years  of 
prosperity  Will  you  helo  us  and  share  In  the  blessing? 
K.very  oollnr  i  cceptable.  fl.'i  IIO  starts  anew  school  InrnishinK 
ll  with  Blhles  lesson  helps,  ai  d  a  ROi'd  library.  IMKI.OO  sup¬ 
ports  a  missionary  one  ,>ear.  '  ou  can  have  leitcrs  direct  from 
missionary  you  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Bascuoft,  Ills.  Secretary 
t  onstabic  Buildlnir,  ith  Ave.  A  K.  lath  St..  New  York  City. 

DR.  STRONG'S  SANITARIUM. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  liealth.  ch-mge.  le-'t  or  recreation, 
all  the  >e.tr  Elevator,  eletirc  lx  11',  steam  beaf.s.n- 
par  or.  and  prom*  nade  on  t  he  roof.  SuMcs'fr  oms  with 
:  ns  lis.  Or\ ,  lon'e  air.  Saraio.'R  wat*rs.  Lawn  Teon's. 
I  '''oquet,  etc.  Massuee  eh  et  Iclt  ,  al'  bat  ha  and  all 
hea'ii  ai'Pbancts.  .New  Turk isn,  Russian  and  Natural 
Sulphur  Baths.  Send  lor  illustrated  circular. 
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building  is  to  he  heated  by  warm  air,  and  ventilated, 
and  will  have  tine  art  glass  windows,  oak  seats  aji<i 
furniture.  The  auditorium  and  Sabbath-seluHd- 
rcHim  will  have  panel  haitlwood  ceilings  The  choir, 
rostrum  and  organ  are  arranged  back  of  the  pulp  t 
ami  alK)ve  the  same,  with  a  large  arch  over  the  alcove. 

Kch’kv  SrniNc.  Car  lull. —.1/1  historic  rt)l}nn('.— 
Mr.  .A.  Nevin  Womeroy  is  about  to  publish  a  reliable 
and  interesting  history  of  the  Rocky  .Spring  church, 
'the  addresses  at  its  recent  centennial  celebration, 
and  otiier  matter  will  make  an  intere-ting  volume  of 
about  V’Oti  pages,  at  7.'>  cents  in  paper  and  -52  in  cloth, 
not  postpaid  All  who  wi.sh  to  have  copies  are  re- 
(juested  to  send  their  orders  to  A.  Nevin  Pomeroy, 
(’hamlH-rsbiirgii,  Pa.,  at  once,  as  only  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  will  be  published. 

OHIO. 

M.\X('1IKSTKK. — The  I’resbyterian  church  has  se¬ 
cured  the  services  of  the  Kev.  S.  L.  (Iriggsby  of 
Paducah,  Ky.,  and  he  has  already  entered  npan  his 
work. 

ILLINOIS. 

Di.VON. — The  Rev.  F.dward  C.  Sickles,  I). I).,  after 
a  .settlement  of  nearly  thirty-three  years,  is  con¬ 
strained  to  resign  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in 
Di.xon  on  account  of  ill  health.  His  resignation 
was  accepteil  with  sorrow  at  a  congreg.itional  tneet- 
ing,  ati'l  with  resolutiotis  of  sincere  appreciation. 
I)r.  Sickles  has  been  the  stateil  clerk  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Rock  River  for  twenty-eight  yeais,  and 
twice  moderator  of  the  Synod.  He  is  jilways  .active 
in  the  iiffairs  of  the  (ditirch  and  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oshkosh.— The  Rev.  Lowell  ('.  Smith  of  the  First 
Presbyteiian  Church  recciv.-d  eight  members  .A tig. 
4.  Of  these  four  were  on  profession  of  their  faith. 
On  Aug.  7  tlmre  was  an  interesting  Sunday-school 
Instittite  in  the  Ayers  Distri*  t,  live  mibs  sotith  of 
Oshkosh.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  L.  C. 
Smith,  the  Rev.  S.  F..  Very,  atid  Mr.  Clark  .Mack, 
the  Sttnday-school  .Missionary. 

tlXKOun. — The  Rev.  ,I,amesS.  Wilson  has  r»  turned 
from  his  visit  to  It' land  and  was  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  by  his  people  at  Oxford.  .lackson.  and  Doug 
lass.  He  attended  the  Irish  Assemblies  and  visited 
his  parents  in  Ireland. 

Phii.i.IPS.— .A  grand  celebration  was  held  at  Phil 
lips  .Inly  27  in  commemoration  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  cityx  which  was  tlestroyed  one  year  ago.  The 
Rev.  .Samuel  H.  .Murphy,  the  pastor  of  the  I’resby- 
terian  church,  was  thecliaplain  of  the  day,  and  re- 
ceivetl  much  honor  for  his  heroic  endeavors  for  the 
people  of  Phillitis  iluring  the  distressing  days  that 
followed  the  great  lire.  The  city  is  now  nearly  re¬ 
built  with  better  buildings  than  before,  find  a  new 
and  more  comfortable  manse  and  church  now  occu¬ 
pies  the  place  where  the  former  buihlings  went 
down  in  lire. 

.MINNESOTA. 

St.  Pai:i.. — The  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
an  entlinsiastic  meeting  held  .Inly  .'ll,  e.xtended  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  William  Hancroft  Hill 
of  the  Dutch  Church,  Poughkeepsie.  New  A'ork 
Mr.  Hill  is  now  in  Europe,  and  is  well  known  in 
St.  Paul.  Dr.  Cristie,  the  lornier  jiastor  of  the 
Hotise  of  Hope,  i»  in  the  city  and  iireached  .August 
4  and  conducted  the  coniniitnioti  s.rvice  for  his  for¬ 
mer  people.  'I'here  were  live  tiew  members  received. 

NEW  ENCLAND. 

Boston. — Scotch  ('hnrch  — 'I’he  eighth  antiiver- 
.sary  of  ihis  church  was  pleasantly  observed  last 
Sabbath  at  H  P  si.  'I'lie  auditorium  was  lilletl  largely 
by  those  who  have  been  iilcnt ilied  with  the  move¬ 
ment,  that  has  from  its  first  inception  increased 
steadily,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  jiros- 
peroiis  churches  of  our  order  in  New  Enghinil.  The 
addresses  were,  with  one  exception,  by  those  who 
wen*  pres'-nt  to  welcome  the  Rev.  S.  ('.  Gunn  to  the 
new  enterprise  to  which  he  had  lH*en  calleil,  and  to 
speak  a  few  words  of  cheer  to  the  people  who  had 
irathercd  under  his  leadershii).  'I’here  was  no 
chinch  etlilice,  and  the  jieople  were  worshipping  in 
a  hired  church  on  Enierfild  .street.  When  it  was  tle- 
cided  to  purchase  the  .lewisti  synagogue  on  War- 
renton  street,  only  a  few  blocks  distant  from  Emer¬ 
ald  street,  for  alniiit  *2/S.hi!().  the  prospect  of  meeting 
current  expenses  and  interest  on  the  debt  seemed, 
to  say  the  least,  not  \eiy  blight,  as  the  people  are 
all  wage-earners.  'Phis  has  not  only  been  acconi- 
plishetl,  however,  but  thedidit  has  been  steadily  re- 
tluced;  and  if  this  continues  for  a  few  years  more, 
the  entire  debt  will  be  extinguished,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  will  bring  a  handsome  advance  on  the  pnichase 
price  in  case  a  change  of  location  should  be  desired. 


“Pearl  glass”  and  “pearl 
top”  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
but  good  for  nothing  unless 
you  get  the  right  .shape  and 
size  lor  your  lamp.  You  want 
the  “  Index  to  Chimneys” — 
free. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  maker  of 
tough  glass. 


“Plain,  but  athletic.” 

(.After  sketch  in  New  York  'Truth.) 
IWidently  the  picture  of  a  woman  cleaning 
hotise  for  the  first  time  with  Pearline.  .She 
finds  that  what  has  always  been  the  hardest 
kintl  of  hard  work  is  now  comparatively  easy, 
and  in  her  enthusiasm  and  high  spirits,  she 
X  kicks  up  her  heels. 

Probably  an  extreme  case.  Still,  it  may 
be  there  are  numbttrs  of  women  who,  Avhen 
thev  clean  house  lirst  with  Pearline, 
manifest  their  pleasure  in  the  .same  way. 

Teddlers  and  some  iiiiscriipiiloiis 
grocers  will  tell  you  “this  is  as 
good  as ’’ or  “  the  same  as  rearliiie.’’  IT’S  F.AI.SE 
—  I’earlinc  is  never  jieddled  ;  if  vonr  grocer  sends  you 
an  imitation,  be  honest — snitt  it  luuk.  Ii'T  .I  aSiKs  PVI.k.  N.Y. 


Towiirds  the  realization  of  this  exceptionally  gootl 
record  of  linancial  success,  the  people  liave  raised 
(luring  the  eight  yeais  nearly  542, (HK).  Outside 
fiiends  have  eontributed  5'J,.')tk’i.  and  the  Board  of 
Home  .Missioi  s  lias  appropriated  in  all  5'2,4(HI.  'I'lie 
eliiiicli  is  now  self-support  ing,  and  its  spiritual  pros¬ 
perity  has  been  as  marked  as  the  liiiaiieial  suc¬ 
cess.  Every  eommimiou  season  has  increased  the 
r 'll  of  memhership,  until  it  has  reached  4IH).  with 
an  average  Sabbat  h  iittendaiiee  of  ItK).  AVith  such 
an  niipreeeiletitt d  record  from  so  small  hegiiitdngs 
there  was  abui  daiit  matt  rial  for  the  speal-eis  to 
draw  upon.  'I'lie  Revs.  S  Dewing  and  .1.  '1'. 
Black  and  elders  represt  nting  Coliiiiibus  Avenue, 
Roxhiirv,  and  East  Boston  cliureties  addressed  the 
larue  assemblage,  recounting  the  signal  marks  of 
divine  favor  that  have  attended  faithful  pulpit  and 
pa.stoial  work  and  a  generous  cooperation  on  the 
part  nf  ollieers  and  iiiemlH*rs.  eoii'cciating  Ikith 
their  elfortsaiid  a  good  proportion  of  their  earnings 
to  t  lie  iiphuildiiig  of  the  cause  of  <  'lirist.  The  Gaelic 
service  in  the  evening  has  doubtless  in  part  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  large  andieiiees.  'The  jiastor.  the  Rev. 
S.  t '.  Gunn,  is  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  genuine 
worth  as  a  man  and  a  minisier,  and  the  success  in 
this  important  Iteld  is  a  source  of  gratification  to 
all,  and  the  hope  that  he  may  continue  for  iiiativ 
years  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  faithful  iiitd  ellicitiit 
leadership  found  fervent  and  sincere  expression 
Mr.s.  G mill,  who  has  been  a  iiio-t  active  helper  in 
eveiy  departineiit  where  womanlv  tact  and  grace 
arc  cITcctive.  received  liei  meed  of  iveogiiition,  and 
it  was  deservedly  generous.  'I'he  olioir  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  male  (luartette,  under  the  dirt  etioii  of  Mr. 
Roliertsoii,  aildeil  miicli  to  the  iiitere.sl  and  pleasure 
of  the  lueiuorahle.  oeeasion. 

.^(HTii  Fuamingham,  -Mas.s.  —  The  Rev.  .lames 
Mitchell,  Fh.D.,  has  heeii  invited  to  take  the  over¬ 
sight  of  this  cliiireli  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1st, 
with  the  view  to  perimiuniee.'  Dr.  .Mitchell  was 
for  several  years  pastor  at  New  Bedford,  where  lie 
aecomplished  iiineli  good.  In  the  interval  he  has 
been  emiiloved  in  the  service  of  the  Govertimeiit  at 
Wasliingtou.  His  return  to  his  life-work  is  mo-t 
grateful  to  hiiii,  and  though  the  jiarish  to  which  he 
lias  lH*eii  invited  is  weak  iiiimericidly,  and  tlie  oh 
Stacies  to  .success  by  no  means  slight,  we  ini't  tha' 
he  will  be  able  to  bad  the  little  band  forward,  and 
the  diltienities  will  he  overcome. 

New  Bedeohi),  M  ass. — 'I’he  pastor  at  largets  look 
ing  after  this  congregation  and  trying  t  >  adjust 
mat  t*  rs  after  a  soiiiewdiat  uiihapp.v  ilivis’oii.  Five 
elders  were  recently  elected  and  duly  install,  d,  anil 
the  people  who  remain  loyal  to  the  churtdi  are 
unitt*d  and  earnest. 

PRC  I'TESTA  N'l'  E  PISCO  PA  I .. 

'The;  “Ye'..\i:  BtitiK”  of  'rrinity  jia'ish,  New  York 
city,  has  ju't  been  i>*siied,  aid  eontaii.s  miieli  iiiter- 
c'-ting  matter.  'I’lie  Trinity  Parish  <  'ookiiig  Sclinol, 
at  St.  Augustine’s  (’liapel,  has  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  each  week  of  bl.'i  pupils,  t here  being  evening 
classes  for  girls  who  are  employed  during  the  day, 
atteruooii  classes  for  children  aiitl  a  morning  class 
for  women.  Recently  a  chemical  lalKiratory  has 
been  added,  where  the  older  iri'ls  receive  instriic- 
tionin  tliefoo'l  value  of  meats.  .Among  the  chinches 
which  received  aid  from  'I’niiiiy  C’orporatioo  last 
year  are  .■'t.  Luke’.-*,  .All  .Saints’,  Si.  •  leiin  til’s,  the 
t  liurcli  of  the  Eiiiuhai  y,  Holy  .Apostles.  St.  Aim’s, 
St.  Ambrose,  St  Philip’s,  St,.  Antlrcvv's,  St.  Pettr's, 
St.  .loll n  the  Evangelist,  St.  .loliii  the  Baptist,  St. 
.A'ary's,  and  the  C'litireliof  the  Redeemer.  A'early 
allowances  have  bien  made  to  the  C’ity  Missinii  So- 
cietv,  the  (’huich  'I’einiM'i-iiiice  Societv,  the  .Mission 
lor  Seamen  in  the  C’ity  ami  Port  of  New  York,  the 
Italian  and  .Spanish  missions,  the  Church  German 
S'Cieiy,  St.  , lames's  (’hnrch  ai  Hyde  Park,  and  Ho¬ 
bart  College  at  Geneva  - till  St*  being  all  dciiomina- 
tioiial  eiiterpri-es.  'I’he  total  siiiu  in  collections  ami 
coiitrihiitions  reported  to  the  rector  was  52!/ 22ti.7H, 
thestatistics  being  giv  ii  from  .September  to  .Auiy  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  heretofore,  from  SeptemlK*r  to  Sepieiin 
her.  'Pile  total  appropriatio' s  for  parish  ol/jects 
aniouiited  to  ?2S.2i  1..5.*>.  while  outside  aiipioprial ions 
vv ere  #22,2(')2.7t).  'I'lie  colhct'oiis  and  contribut  i'liis, 
nppro|iriatioiis  for  imrposes  inside  amt  outside  the 
parish,  amniinted  to  5HK).H*)I.0!l  'I’tie  number  of 
commin  icants  this  year  (at 'rrinity  and  its  sev“ral 
chapels)  was  0  .Vil,  an  incretLse  of  nearly  a  hundred 
over  last  year;  baptisms,  1,040;  confirmations,  4ii<); 
marriages,  381;  burials,  444.  'I'here  are  now  240 


Sunday-school  teachers  and  l.ird  pupils;  l,‘2t).')  pupils 
ill  the  Industrial  School,  with  104  U*achtrs. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

East  Chari.emdnt,  Ma.ss.— 'Phe  Congregational 
church  in  East  Charleiuoi't  iDr.  Lyninu  Whiting 
pastor)  kept  a  .luhilee  mi  Tuesday,  Aug.  nth.  Fifty 
years  lieforetln*  Ri  v.  (now  Professoi )  Samuel  Har¬ 
ris  was  scrilx*()f  the  Cmti  cil  which  formed  the 
church.  He  now  came  to  give  the  .lubilee  Address. 
He  is  the  only  sii'vivorof  that  Council,  and  though 
eighiy-oiie  years  old,  spoke  with  foice  and  adn  ira- 
ble  skill  upon  the  half-century’'  ongoings.  In  the 
afternoon  pastors  of  adjacent  churclies  and  others 
gave  true  jubilee  words  to  t  he  concourse  A  gem 
of  a  chapel,  just  done;  a  suite  of  cathedral-gliuss 
windows,  the  gift  of  a  gn  nt-graiid.son  of  the  fir.'t 
settled  minister  of  the  town,  the  Rev.  .Tonathan 
Leavitt;  and  renovated  hor.si-shetl.s  with  other  im¬ 
provements,  made  it  .a  lueiuorable  occasion.  The 
present  pastor  of  thischurcti,  Dr.  Lymiui  Whiting, 
if  we  right  Iv  rmiemher,  prt*eeded  Dr.  Cuyler  in  the 
charge  of  tiie  now  grt*at  Latayetto  Avenue  Preaby- 
teiiaii  (!huicli  of  Bionklyii  He  did  a  goi  d  work 
tbere,  and  by  the  blt^siiig  of  Goii.  continues  in 
iriiitful  labois  until  this  day.  May  bis  Imiw  yet 
abide  in  strength  I  And  it  w  ill  interest  some  rt*aders 
to  learn  that  the  donor  of  these  Ixantifiil  winnows, 
.Ml*.  Leavitt,  is  a  cousin  of  ihe  late  R*  v.  Dr.  .Joshua 
lx*avitt,  the  first  editor  of  'Phe  Evangelist,  and  who 
did  such  valiant  service  in  that  lelatiou  in  In'lialf 
of  “new  measures.”  or,  in  other  worri.s,  revivals  and 
anti-slavery. 
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THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  Now  York. 
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Kidub's  Foot!  rnmbinoH  thi*  two  reipii-sitos  of  high  nn- 
tritive  value  and  iwrfeet  digcHtihi  ity  as  no  other.  If 
not  sold  by  your  dniggist  write  VVoot.mcii  tic  Co.,  .Mf’a., 
Palmer,  Mass. 
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THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 

[Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  Harper’s  Matrazine  for  Aug.l 

The  daily  newspaper  has  taken  on  an  entirely 
new  aspect  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in 
the  ground  it  covers  and  in  the  machinery  for 
its  production  and  distribution.  No  other 
product  has  so  much  increased  in  the  cost  of 
its  production,  and  none  that  we  daily  use  has 
decreased  so  much  in  cost  to  the  consumer 
relatively  to  its  value.  In  many  of  the  recent 
changes  America  has  been  the  pioneer.  It  led 
the  way  in  the  amount  of  costly  news  given 
(as  by  telegraph),  in  the  size  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  and  in  illustrations.  It  also  led  the  way 
in  emphasizing  the  news  above  the  editorials. 
The  importance  of  the  “lea.ler” — “the  leading 
article,”  as  it  is  understood  still  in  a  few  Lon 
don  ortices — has  almost  gone  out  with  us. 

The  great  departure  of  American  journal 
ism,  however,  has  been  in  the  character  rather 
than  in  the  quantity  of  news  given,  though 
the  character  rather  determines  the  quality. 
It  used  to  be  the  province  of  the  newspaper  to 
give  only  public  news,  or  news  of  private  per¬ 
sons  in  their  public  capacity.  But  now  it  is 
more  and  more  the  practice  of  the  newspaper 
to  give  all  the  news  possible  of  private  persons 
who  have  no  sort  of  connection  with  public 
affairs.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  is  no 
limit  to  this  sort  of  news.  It  is  a  chronicle  of 
the  most  trivial  actions  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion.  In  response  to  this  demand  for  publicity, 
the  newspaper  must  become  more  and  more 
local.  It  must  become  a  mere  hodge-podge  of 
tittle  tattle  if  it  attempts  to  repeat  the  com¬ 
mon  neighborhood  gossip. 

And  the  further  it  goes  in  this  direction,  the 
more  it  departs  from  being  a  good  newspaper. 
This  is  understood  and  accepted,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  is  whether  this  is  goo.l  business  pol¬ 
icy.  The  purpose  of  the  newspaper  is  to  give 
an  income  to  its  owners.  Now  rivalries  are 
fiercer  than  formerly,  the  expenses  of  the 
newspaper  have  increased  greatly,  it  is  much 
lessened  in  price,  so  that  it  depends  wholly  for 
its  profit  upon  its  advertising,  and  that  rests 
upon  the  circulation  it  can  show.  In  pursuit, 
then,  of  circulation,  the  newspaper  has  been 
led  to  cultivate  the  private  field,  to  minister 
to  personal  society,  to  chronicle  personal  an«l 
private  affairs,  to  pick  ui>  in  each  localitj’  the 
small  gossip  that  is  interesting  only  to  that 
neighborhood.  This  policy  requires  ever-in¬ 
creasing  space.  All  the  newspapers,  even  the 
strictly  “country”  dailies,  grow  in  size  as  they 
decrease  in  general  interest  ;  page  after  page  is 
added  in  the  pursuit  of  the  paying  circulation. 
The  simple  problem  is,  How  far  can  the  news¬ 
paper  go  on  in  this  chase  of  circulation  and 
not  break  down  of  its  own  weight? 

And  the  size  of  the  newspaper  is  increased 
in  another  way  besides  that  of  daily  making 
itself  a  catalogue  of  unknown  names  and  in¬ 
significant  events.  It  seeks  also  to  furnish 
reading  for  all  within  its  reach,  and  to  furnish 
all  their  reading.  The  subscriber  expects  not 
only  to  see  his  own  name  in  the  paper  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  that  it  shall  supply  him  with 
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the  world  over — she  should  economize 
her  time  and  strength. 

_ , .  Soi-dDust 

Vp  Washing  Powder 
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reading  for  his  evenings  and  his  Sundays.  We 
are  not  now  consi<lering  the  effect  of  this  upon 
the  public,  whether  the  reading  furnished  is 
goo<i  or  had,  an(i  whether  the  present  genera 
tion,  fed  upon  this  sort  of  chopped  food  fright¬ 
fully  mixed,  will  not  get  a  fearful  indigestion, 
and  be  unable  to  get  any  good  out  of  books 
and  real  literature;  we  are  thinking  only  of 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  newspaper  itself.  The 
newspaper  brags  aboTit  its  size.  There  may  be 
no  more  news  worth  reading  in  the  forty  pages 
than  formerly  in  the  eight,  but  the  paper  is 
forced  on  in  this  direction,  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  demand  for  increasing  pages.  It 
is  apparently  a  hopeless  race. 

Perhaps  the  publishers  may  ascertain  a  limit 
to  which  they  can  go  by  the  measure  of  Ihe 
patience  of  their  readers.  That  is  t>eginning 
to  be  a  little  tried.  The  readers  are  beginning 
to  say  that  the  newspaper  takes  too  much  time, 
and  that  in  the  mass  of  miscellany,  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  of  disj)layed  anti  <liluted  news  it  is 
difficult  to  find  jinything  thej’  want.  The  kind 
of  news  offeretl  has  become  a  burilen.  Its  in¬ 
finite  unimportant  details  tire  the  reader.  One 
hears  very  often  a  wish  for  tlie  smaller,  old 
fashioned  newspaper,  that  gave  only  the})ublic 
news,  and  itself  sifted  lumors  and  spared  the 
reacler  pains.  The  public  is  more  and  more 
capable  of  forming  its  opinions  without  edi 
torial  suggsetion.  hut  in  order  to  tlo  this  it 
must  know  exactly  and  without  i)reju(iice 
wlnit  happens. 

It  is  the  news  deitartment  of  the  American 
j)apers — that  department  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  their  great  distinction  —  that 
just  now  most  needs  attention.  No  one  et  all 
accpiainted  with  public  opin’on  <’an  fail  to 
]  hear  that  confidence  in  the  news  daily  printed 
is  daily  diminishing.  This  is  common  talk. 
This  want  of  confi«lence  is  partly  lu'gotten  by 
ttie  absolute  recklessness  of  a  few  prominent 
newspapers ;  and  it  is  true  that  editors  are 
generally  anxious  for  the  truth.  an<l  exercise 
great  care,  and  have  a  sense  of  piDdic  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  they  are  the  vii-tims  of  newsgath 
erers,  telegraphic  and  other,  who  lack  knowl 
edge  and  discrimination,  or  who  are  force4l 
into  sensationalism  by  rivalry.  Afuch  as  we 
boast  of  our  “ reportorial”  enterprise,  the  lack 
of  public  confidence  in  the  news  printed. shows 
that  the  reporting  department  of  the  American 
newpaper  is  its  weakest  part.  It  is  doubtful 
1  if  it  can  be  greatly  improved  while  the  mod 
I  ern  notion  jirevails  of  ctiasing  the  unlimited 
I  g(!ssip  about  peoplt*  in  private  life,  instead  of 
confining  itself  to  legitimate  news  of  general 
I  interest. 

It  Iniluees  Slei'ji. 

Hofstord's  .\ci«l  I’liosplialc. 

Dr.  .'■t.  T.  l.iNi:.\ WK.WKi;.  liebanon.  Pa.,  says:  “It 
induces  a  quick  sleep,  and  promotes  diuestion.’’ 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  institution  for  the  thnrouiihly  •  ffective  and  tierfectly 
seienlilic  treatment  of  Cancer,  TuinorM,  end  ail  maliK- 
iiHtil  urowths,  «itlii>iit  the  use  of  tlio  kiille. 

\\e  have  never  tailed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U.  S.  Census  /or  one  j/enr,  JSSO,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  givini;  a  description  ol  our  .''unatoriuiu  and  treat¬ 
ment,  witn  lernisand  reierences-  free.  Address 

lIRS.  Vi,  K.  RKOUN  A  SON'  North  Adanii.  Mass. 


FURNACES, 

STOVES, 


RANGES, 


COMBINATION  HEATERS. 


Barstow  Stove  Company, 

BEEKMAN  &  'WATER  STS.,  N.  Y. 
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Do  you  1  ke  :i  cup  of  Tea?  Ifbj 

send  tliis  “Afi'"  and  l.V.  in  stanip.sand 
we  will  mail  you  a  ‘pi),  sample  Kt  st 
Tea  tmporti-d.  .Any  kind  >011  ma>  se- 
leit.  tiooil  liiciinieK,  Hie  iiremiuma, 
etc  .  Teas.  ('oITih-h,  iiakiiiK  I’"w<ler  and 
Spiccs.  semi  lor  terms.  (Kv-iii.l 

THK  (iUKAT  AMKBICAN  TKA  CO, 

1’.  O.  Box  ~S9.  Ill  ainl  :tt  Vesi-y  New  York. 

TFie  K0MBT~ 

QtMERA 

Carry  ill  pocket.  Tnkw*  25 perfect  rictur»‘s 
in  on*«  toatiini;— nvIoHdins  rn«tA  2i>c.  A^k  |j||B 
your  «l»*aier  for  it,  or  send  for  fre«  liooklet 
*’All  ADout the  Komhi.”  / 

Alfhed  C.  KKMPFn, 

Branches;  Load  n,  Herhu.  1^5-134  Lake  Street,  Chirugo 

PATENTS. 

I..  DK.VNK  &  SDN.  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
t'oiiOHi-llors  ill  l’at<‘iit  Ciases,  .tlctiill  ItiiililtiiK, 
\Vasiiiii|;;tiiii,  D.  P. 

(1.  Deane,  la'e  I’riiiripal  Kxarainer  S.  Pat.  Ollii-e.) 
.\II  I’tieiit  liU'im'-s  I  romptly  atlendi-il  to  at  fair  rales. 
Dur  r-icd  liesasunoii  a-  t(ie  tiest. 

Ileler  (o  '  lie  Kv.-p  tieli-t. 

THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION. 

By  (fLoiH.t:  .IviHN’  liiiM.WKS  Kditcfi  In  (  llA**.  Uohk,  (  anon 
of  Westminster.  S«*<'on<l  <flit!oii.  cloth,  trllt  lop.  1‘rlrr 

“Will  rank  iiin«)»  ix  the  nio>st  valnahlo  la-oks  tlio  <<*ntury  has 
pnulm  ed.  it  wouhi  la*  (lilhcnlt  to  ovore-tiniate  its  value  aioS 
iin;>ortan<‘e.  HI*  AGO  Ti:? bum:. 

The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  Chtca^^o. 
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STRICKEN  WITH  PARALYSIS 


[From  the  Western  Christian  Advocate.^ 


Dr.  W.  H.  De  Pay,  nn  April  IW.  while  preparlns  to 
leave  the  New  York  ‘•Christian  Advocate”  office  at  tlie 
close  of  office  hours,  was  suddenly  stricken  with  paral¬ 
ysis,  the  stroke  Involvlnit  the  ritiht  side.  Fortunately 
several  Kood  friends  amom;  his  associates  at  the  pub- 
lIshinK  house  were  at  hand,  ai  d  remedial  help  was 
<lulcRly  oluained,  and  pro'  ed  so  effectual  that  circula¬ 
tion  was  sjieedliy  res  ored  and  he  was  able  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  his  mitown  home.  Falllnd  to  take  the  imme¬ 
diate  re  t  which  the  erlous  nature  of  the  attack  re- 
([Uired.  after  a  few  days  ho  was  aftaln  prostrated  with 
paro.xysms  of  numbness  In  the  hand  and  arm,  and  since 
that  time  has  iH'cn  conllned  to  his  room.  He  la  now 
steadily  Improvini.',  ainl  he  expects,  after  a  few  weeks 
of  further  rest,  to  resume  work  on  some  partially  com¬ 
pleted  books  upon  which  he  has  lone  been  enKatsed. 


The  above,  which  appeared  in  the 
H'l’sfi’ni  Christian  Aiivocalc  of  May  22, 
1895,  has  been  inclosed  to  me,  with  re¬ 
quests  from  several  sufferers  from  paral¬ 
ysis  for  particular  information  as  to  the 
“remedial”  treatment  quickly  and  effect¬ 
ually  employed  in  the  case  referred  to. 

Similar  inquiries  came  after  notices  in 
other  papers. 

To  these  inquiries  this  brief  response 
is  cheerfully  given  :  As  soon  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  attack  was  recognized,  and 
while  the  friends  were  engaged  in  rub¬ 
bing  the  side  affected,  another  kindly, 
at  my  request,  hastily  called  Mr.  J.  E. 
Du  Hois,  of  the  Electropoise  office ;  and 
the  latter,  whose  office  was  near  by, 
quickly  responded,  and  applied  the  Elec¬ 
tropoise,  first  to  the  left  wrist,  and  a 
little  later  to  the  right  ankle.  No  drug 
or  other  medicine  of  any  kind  was  used. 
I  continued  the  application  of  the  in¬ 
strument  during  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  returned  to  the  office  feeling  no 
other  inconvenience  from  the  attack,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  being  much  weakened  in  the 
stricken  side.  In  the  afternoon  I  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  I  now  believe 
there  would  have  been  no  early  after  ef¬ 
fects  if  I  had  followed  the  advise  of  my 
more  prudent  friends  and  professional 
attendant.  Later,  during  the  occasional 
and  .severe  attacks,  the  Electropoise  was 
applied  at  or  near  the  stricken  parts  of 
the  body  with  speedy  and  unfailing  re¬ 
lief,  until  they  ceased  to  return. 


[The  above  In  from  Hev.  W  II  De  Ihiy,  D.D.,  I.I..I>., 
aiitliorof  “Tlie  People’s  t'yclopeilla,”  “.VmerlcBU  Kevl- 
sioiisnnil  Additions  to  the  Kiicyelopedlu  Brlt.mnlra,” 
and  several  other  well-known  works,  and  late  Assistant 
Kdltor  of  “The  Christian  Advcx'ate”  at  New  York,  a 
position  whleli  he  held  for  more  than  twenty  years.J 


The  Electropoise  Is  a  simple  home  treatment,  caus¬ 
ing  the  absoridlon  of  oxysjen.  Complete  Information 
cheerfully  malied  to  any  address.  Eleetrollbratlon 
Co.,  IIM  Kroadway,  New  York,  or  :>t0  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn. 
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Be.st  tvioirh  Syrup.  Tastes  tioisi.  Use 
In  time.  Sold  by  drmnrPts. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


HOUSKHOIiD. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  COLUMN. 


DOES  YOUR  HfliR  FALL  OUT? 


I.<^  It  thin— in  vnliinu’  V  If  sn,  I  ran  hflp 

yon.  If  totally  liahl  *.n  not  wrlto.  Sohat  fatnilv  patronaco 
for  10  years.  If  int  rested.  sidf-a  *<ln*^*‘‘»Mi  .^t.-irnixMl  envel- 
opo  to  Mivn  Racln  l  T.  Wyatt.  (  Viiin  vUh*  i«  ape  <  od),  .Mas.s. 


Good  to  Know — It  is  said  that  roaches  are 
killetl  outright  hj'  the  poisonous  water  exhal 
ing  from  fresh  cucumber  peelings  scattered 
about  the  floor  at  night,  and  that  two  or  tliree 
repetitions  will  exterminate  them  root  and 
branch.  It  is  worth  trying. 

CuEAM  Sponge  C.\ke  —  One  teacup  of  sugar, 
one  teacup  of  flour,  half  teacup  of  i-ream,  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  half  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  a  little 
salt.  Flavor  to  taste. 

Silver  Polish. — A  tine  silver  jtolish  is  made 
of  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  alcohol,  one  third  of 
a  pint  of  ammonia,  and  a  tabh  spoonful  of 
whitening,  shaken  thoroughly.  Wet  a  small 
sponge  in  the  mixture  and  nib  the  silver  or 
brass  quickly,  and  rub  off  with  a  dry  soft 
flannel  before  it  has  a  chance  to  dry. 

Ice  Water  without  Ice.— To  get  ice  cold 
water  in  places  where  there  is  no  ice,  wrap  a 
.jug  of  common  earthenware  in  wet  tlannel, 
leaving  no  place  exposed  to  the  air;  place  it, 
filled  with  water,  in  an  open  win<Iow  exposed 
to  all  the  air  there  is.  Keep  the  flannel  wet ; 
in  an  hour  the  contents  of  that  jug  will  be 
almost  as  cool  as  if  they  had  been  iced. 


Sweet  Rusk. — One  pint  of  warm  milk,  one- 
half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  thinls  of  a  cake 
of  com|)res8ed  yeast.  Make  a  sponge  with  the 
milk,  yeast,  and  flour  enough  for  a  thin  bat 
ter.  Let  this  rise  over  night ;  in  the  morning 
add  the  butter,  eggs,  sugar  (well  beaten  to 
gether),  then  salt,  and  flour  enough  to  make 
a  soft  dough;  mould  with  the  hands  into  balls 
and  let  them  rise  very  light,  then  bake. 

Soup  without  Meat.— There  is  nothing  so 
truly  comforting  on  a  cold  day  as  a  plate  of 
good  soup.  It  happens  sometimes,  however, 
that  it  IS  impossitile  or  inconvenient  to  get 
any  meat  to  make  the  slock.  For  this  emer¬ 
gency  it  is  well  to  keep  a  Jar  of  browned  flour 
always  on  hand.  To  make  it  put  about  a  pint 
of  flour  in  the  oven  on  a  pan  of  any  kind,  and 
let  it  get  a  rich  golden  color,  stirring  it  occa¬ 
sionally.  To  make  the  soup  use  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  this  to  a  quart  of  water  for  the 
stock,  and  add  vegetables,  rice  and  seasoning, 
according  to  taste,  the  same  as  for  any  other 
soup. 

A  Man’s  Hints  to  Hreadmakers. — The  tern 
pcratiire  at  whicli  bread  is  both  raised  anil 
baked  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  jiro 
(hieing  the  perfect  loaf.  Dr.  Woods  of  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  places  the 
projier  raising  temperature  at  from  80  to  85 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  baking  tempera¬ 
ture  at  about  450  degrees.  In  a  late  paper  on 
breadmaking  he  cautions  the  housewife  against 
cooling  the  loaves  of  bread  too  rapidly  after 
taking  them  from  the  oven.  “Much  of  the 
souring  of  bread,"  he  adds,  “is  doubtless  due 
to  the  lack  of  care  during  cooling.  Owing  to 
the  high  water  contents  and  the  large  amounts 
of  nitrogenous  substances  and  sugar  which 
bread  contains,  it  is,  esjiecially  while  warm,  a 
good  soil  for  the  development  of  various  kinds 
of  moulds  and  bacteria.  -A  loaf  of  hot  bread 
taken  into  a  poorly  ventilated  room  crowded 
with  people  will  become  sour  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours.” 

Points  about  Frozen  Desserts. —  It  is  not 
necessary  to  confine  the  cold  dessert  to  ice¬ 
cream.  There  are  frozen  jiudding,  tutfi  friitti, 
moiisee  and  water  ice,  sherbet  and  sorbet, 
frajipe  and  granites,  frozen  custard,  and  ever 
so  many  other  delectable  dislics,  wliicli  can  be 
made  with  the  aid  of  some  ice  and  rock  salt. 
Rock  salt  is  cheaj>  stuff,  and  it  can  be  used 
several  times  over,  adding  a  little  new  each 
time.  Th(’  proportion  that  gives  the  best  re 
suit  for  most  frozen  dishes  is  about  on(>  fourtli 
salt.  Alost  people  imike  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  freeze  their  materials  with  ice  broken  into 
any  and  every  size.  It  needs  to  be  line,  al¬ 
most  as  fine  as  the  salt.  If  one  has  not  a 
shaver  for  ice,  such  as  the  ice  men  use  in 
making  fine  ice,  lay  the  ice  in  a  stout  |>iece  of 
crasli  and  smasli  it.  nji  on  something  solid, 
using  a  heavy  b.mimcr.  Alternate  the  salt 
and  ice  in  jiacking  and  cover  the  toil  with  a 
newspaper  to  keep  the  air  olf  and  prevent 
melting  the  ici'  where  it  will  do  no  good. 

Kldkk  Hlossom  Wine. -- f )ne  quiirt  of  elder 
blossoms  (ji.ick  tlieiiuart  tightly),  cut  into  the 
blossoms  two  lemons;  jionr  over  this  three 
quarts  of  boiling  water;  when  cool  enough, 
say  lukewarm,  iidd  a  large  tcacupful  of  yeast 
(nnsaltcd  ye.tst  is  best).  Kceji  in  a  warm 
I'lace  for  forty  eight  ilolil^,  then  strain  through 
a  colander  and  add  three  pounds  of  graniilateil 
sugar.  Skim  the  top  every  morning  and  let 
stand  until  it  ceases  working;  then  bottle. 


.T. , I.  E.,  ChiciiKO.- My  husband  siitl'ers  from  nuis(  ‘ 
rU'-umatisiii.  Is  very  hoarse  whenever  he  takes  e 
Please  state  a  reii'eily. 

Give  him  Febricide  Pills  one  tJiree  times  ih 
for  a  week:  then  give  liini  Thyroidiiie,  extract  o 
th.vroid  gland,  in  three-drop  doses,  tliree  limesd 
Regulate  the  bowels  with  Xathrolitliie  Salts. 

.1.  B.— The  Hiil'its  of  iiiy  left  lianii  seem  ’<•>  1 
strenKih.  I  catmot  clore  inv  hand,  and  suffer 
deal  t'f  pain. 

Take  Medulline,  extract  of  the  spinal  cc 
five-drop  dose.s,  tliree  times  daily,  on  tlie  tong 

Butfalo.— M>  face  liasaiery  oily  appear.' nee. 

(live  me  sonic  lemei  y. 

Take  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Xathrolitliie  Sal 
tumbler  of  hot  water,  a  half  hour  before  lire 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Avoid  soai>  when  w 
the  face  and  take  a  cold  sponge  hath  all  over 
moriiing. 

M.  X.— Have  hcon  annoyed  for  over  a  yea 
larce  pimples  on  niy  hack,  itan  yon  suepesi  a  cm 

Take 'riiyroiiline,  extract  of  the  tliyroiil  gl; 
tliree-droi)  doses,  tliree  times  daily,  on  tlie 
Twice  eacli  week  take  a  dose  of  Xathrolithii 
Reimrt  in  a  month. 

Laura  S.,  Memphis. — Xo;  Yes;  Take  Ga 
teaspoonful  after  eacli  meal.  You  will  gc 
at  once.  Your  nervousness  comes  from  a  d 
stoiuacli.  I 

AY.  T.  Parkei! 


Med.  Dept.,  t’ol.  (’Ill  in.  Co. 

THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS. 


u 


CEREBRINE,  From  the  Brain.  MEDtLLINE 
Spinal  Curd.  Cardine,  Prom  the  Heart. 
OVARINE,  THYROiDINE. 

Dose,  .A  Drops.  Price,  Two  Dr.i 

QASTRINE. 

A  new  and  vahialdc  rcnmdv  lor  i)> ‘•pi  ps'a, 
FEBRICIDE  PILLS 

EAir  Malakiai.  Affkctio.ns,  Neuiiai.uia' 
Headache, 

NATHROLITHIC  SALTS 


For  Hahitipil  Conslii  ation.  Torpor  of  flic  Bowel 
HctioQ  of  tlie  Liver. 


Send  for  Literature 


At  all  Dmuuists.  or  from 

COl.l^AIItl.V  t'llKMlUAL  CO., 
teraiure,  (ITil)  WasliliiKton,  I>.  C. 


KYK  'TESXBR 


%VhU'h  savos  many  dollarn. 

Any  oiu'  <'hii  lost  thelp  oy«8.  Sent  free 
tu  any  Semi  Uk‘.  for  lunlllnc. 

Adiliess 


Cryntaleiie  Sperlarlc  Ta.,  New  York. 


ALSO  IN  8YRUP. 


Snecialtv  reeotnmcnd.  d  Ic,  Itie  nu  iltcal  cclel>- 
ritles  of  the  World  tor  Scroiuln.  (Tumor-,  Kine'f 
Evd),  and  thr  early  siai'c-  ot  (;..nsnm|  tion,('onsti. 
intlonal  Weaktu-s,  I'oorness  ol  the  Bio  d  and  toi 
stiniulaiiiig  and  rei'ul.itinc  its  periodic  conisp. 

A’oiic  (/eaiiiiir  nt  le-s  sienei!  “  lil.A  NC.VltD.” 

E.  FotUiEltA  A-  Co.,  N.  Y..  and  all  I irugLosts. 


^  We  emirant.-e 

1  Heiskell’s  Ointment  I 

<|ui(’kl,v  ami  pcrtiianPTtl  ly  cure  [x 

Ju  So}il(l-l|rfi<l«  KnrlH'pN  llrli  »t  Ti’llrr 

withont  the  aiif  f»t  jiitcriwil  in**. 

M  tVic  jmt  Ih>x  at  DrnirnihlH  “T  I'.v  itDiil. 

^  JOHNSTON.  HOLLOWAY  &  CO.,  B 
t  (  631  Coninierre  St..  PMiiAni  LCHIA.  N 


Walter’s  Sanitarium 


VV'aJLcr’s  f*ark,  -  VVernersville,  Pa. 


In  the  Monniainsof  Peicmylvani  i.  I  Inly  P  i  honrs  I  |■oni 
New  Voik:  -  hours  from  I'litlade'plii  i.  For  .Air,  Water, 
mil  Scenery  nnsurpa-sed  (we  helieve  lu  ei|imlli  d).  Cir. 
enlars  free.  .11.  M.  WALTLK.  ser-retiiry. 


XUM 


Matchless 

Construction, 

Unequaled 

Durability, 

Unrivaled 

Speed. 


Clark’s  Tour  Round  the  World 


GLUTt-N  PI  inr  CONSTIPATION 

SUPPOSITORIES  UUnL  and  pills 


Many  Notable  Improvements: 

More  Permanent  Alignment, 

Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 

Lighter  and  Wider  Carriage, 

Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 

Economical  Ribbon  Movement, 
Improved  Paper  Feed. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

327  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


HEALTH  FOOD 


Co's 


THE  PRIVATE  PARTY 


mow  lit'ing  organizeil  to  go  Round  the  World,  leaves  New 
York  October  2d,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  Prof.  E. 
Warren  Clark.  The  party  is  limited  to  ten  or  a  dozen 
persons,  and  first  class  arrangements  tbroughout  are  guaranteed. 
Rate  (inclusive  of  everytlting)  from  Nt‘W  York  to  New  York,  ii2,000. 
Special  rate,  San  Francisco  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  liil,50().  Berths  on  the 
P.  M.  S.S.  “China.”  sailing  Oct.  22d,  are  now  being  selected.  Two  or 
three  vacancies  are  still  available.  Persons  desiring  information  and 
copies  of  the  new  Illustratfil  Itinerdrii,  may  address  the  Business 
Manager, 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

1 1 1  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


The  Health  Food  Co. 

makes  the  BEST  Flours.  Cereals.  Breads  and 
Biscuits  ill  the  world  and  sends  them  to 
all  nations. 

At  the  head  stands  WHEATENA, 
the  perfect  Breakfast  Food.  / 

THE  MOST  NOURISHING.  /  L 

THE  EASIEST  DIGESTED.  ^  A  SC 

THE  MOST  PALATABLE.  /  \  ^ 

THE  QUICKEST  ^  \  ^ 

COOKED.  ^ 


HEALTH 

FOOD  CO.’S  OFFICES 
EVERYWHERE. 


ALL  GROCERS  SELL  IT. 

Frkk  Pauiiihlets  KiiKK*,Yniiiik‘d 
to  all  aI)|>l^caut^. 

Head 

fil  Fifth  Av.,  -  New  York, 
th'll  Ifiroad  SI.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

WVstern  OfHee, 

ItSOl  \Vaha*ili  Av.,  -  CliieaK:o. 

New  Fiijflaiitl  <»tti<‘e, 

1 90  Treiiioiit  St.,  -  lioston. 
I'hiladelphia  t>tti<e, 
Areh  St.,  -  l*lilladel|ihia. 


Copyright,  I?96.  by  The  ProciL-r  &  (^.tiuble  Co.,  CiuTi 


The  suitableness  of  Ivory  Soap  for  every 
leansin^r  purpose,  its  purity  and  the  pleasant 
.eling  it  leaves  after  a  hath,  are  distinctive 
ualities  possessed  by  no  other  soap. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  it  does-  not 
disserninate  an  odor  when  in  hot  water,  it  is 
especially  desirable  for  use  in  the  confined  space 
aboard  a  vacht. 


TEMPLE  OF  LUXOR-  WEST  VIEW  OF  COLONNADE 


Number 


Number 


FOR 


FOR 


Adults 


The  Surest,  Simplest,  Safest  Remedy  on  Earth 
No  purgatives,  no  cathartics,  no  laxatives  to  destroy  the  stomach,  but  strength* 
ening,  upbuilding,  local  nutrition,  50  cts.  Free  by  mail.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

HEALTH  I  61  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  196  Tremonl  St.,  Boston. 

Pood  CO.  \  632  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  1601  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 
Pamphlets  mailed  free. 


Babies 


The  New  flodel 

Remington 

l^pcwriter. 


1 


